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INTRODUCTION 

A WORD of excuse may seem needed for adding an- 
other book on German composition to the large number 
already in existence. But we feel that the many such 
books issued during the last few years have all neg- 
lected to provide for one large class of students and 
one real need of language work. There are many 
excellent books dealing with what the Germans call 
Realien, or the facts and words of every-day life, but 
there are very few which give an advanced student 
the vocabulary necessary for the study of literature 
and literary criticism; there are various books for 
giving practice in the elementary rules and forms of 
German, there are practically none which deal system- 
atically with* more advanced German syntax. Now 
composition work based on Realien finds its proper 
place in the work of the first and second years, when 
the main object of instruction is to familiarize the 
pupil with the simple vocabulary of every-day con- 
versation and the elementary forms of the language, 
but as soon as the study of the literature is begun, 
a different and wider vocabulary is needed. As all 
students of German, except in purely business courses, 
look forward to some stydy of the literature as one of 
the chief reasons for learning the language, there should 
be room for a book especially adapted to their needs. 

111 



iv INTRODUCTION 

The most valuable feature of this book is probably 
the series of exercises on German syntax which form 
the first part. These exercises are the result of an un- 
successful effort to find something to meet the needs 
of the authors' own classes at Vassar College. After 
the elementary study of the grammar, and of the 
simple exercises which accompany it, has been followed 
by some translation of simple English into German, 
and perhaps by some practice in freie Reproduktion, 
the student needs a thorough review of the principles 
of grammar and syntax and an opportunity for ac- 
quiring proficiency in more difficult constructions. 
Most of the larger grammars are provided with exer- 
cises intended to afford such opportunity, but these 
exercises consist generally of disconnected sentences, 
each illustrating one rule or construction, but with- 
out any effort to connect these sentences into a whole, 
or to build up vocabulary systematically — an aim of 
which the teacher of languages should never lose sight. 
Being unable to find what we wanted for such work 
with our own classes, we wrote this series of exercises, 
which have borne the test of two years' use in the 
class-room, and have proved to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. Each group of rules is taken up separately, 
and for each a specially prepared German model text 
is given, which illustrates the rules to be studied. On 
this text the English exercise is based. Each part of 
the exercise, German and English, forms in itself a 
consecutive whole, treating a subject of interest and 
value to the student. In each exercise the vocabulary 
is carefully planned to introduce new and valuable 
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^ words and expressions, whUe fixing in the memory, by 
frequent repetition, those which have been given in 
the preceding lessons. 

A student having worked through these exercises 
carefully should find himself prepared to meet any 
grammatical difficulty which may arise in writing 
German, and, at the same time, should be master of 
a vocabulary which will put him in a position to read, 
write or talk on literary subjects. 

The exercises may be used in connection with any 
grammar. References have been given to several of 
those most commonly used in our schools and colleges; 
teachers may easily supply others, if needed. 

The second part consists of selections for transla- 
tions from English into German, which are graded in 
difficulty. The subject-matter is also for the most 
part literary, and gives opportunity to use and en- 
large the vocabulary already acquired. In some of 
the passages selected an occasional word or phrase has 
been altered (with the permission of the author), for 
the purpose of facilitating translation into German. 

The abstracts of ballads, plays, etc., may serve as 
models for other such abstracts to be written directly 
in German by the student from the poems or plays 
he is reading. 

The third part contains suggestions for simple 
themes or papers in German based on such dramas 
and poems as are usually read in our schools and col- 
leges. The first series consists of questions which may 
be answered in short themes of two or three pages; 
the second series gives suggestions for longer essays. 



vi INTRODUCTION 

Many teachers feel that, after the difficulties of the 
syntax are mastered and a fair vocabulary is acquired, 
the student should be ready to write in German on 
any subject connected with his work, and should not 
continue to translate from one language into the other. 
Such teachers are advised to omit the second part, or 
to use only the first few selections as models for the 
student's own work before taking up the third part. 

There are few notes, but the vocabularies are full 
and give all the information needed to make it possible 
for the student to translate the selections into really 
good German. We have tried to remove one of the 
greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of such transla- 
tion by indicating in the English-German vocabulary 
the proper preposition to be used after each noun, 
adjective or verb. The tables of declensions, of prepo- 
sitions, and of Old (or Strong) and irregular verbs at 
the end of the book will be found useful for reference. 

M. P. W. 
July, 1909. 
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EXERCISES IN GERMAN SYNTAX 

{Students shotdd stiidy the German text of each exercise carefvUy 
before beginning to translate the English into German, and 
should use, as far as possible, the words and expressions con- 
tained in the same,) 



THE ARTICLE 

Bdbrwirth, Elements of German, §§ 461-465 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 416-421 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §$ 223-232 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 60-67 

©d^on ate ©tubcnt l^attc ©octl^c mit bcfonbcrcr ©cl^n* 
Mt nad^ ©ilbcn gcblicft, abcr fcin SBunfd^, cine SRcifc nad^ 
Stalicn gu madden, ging crft in fptttcrcn ^af)xtn in Srfttllung* 
?lud^ fcin SSatcr licbtc in fcincr 3ugcnb ba« SRcifcn, cr mar 

5 in 3taUcn, granfrcid^ unb §oIIanb gchjcfcn, unb auf fcinc 
Slnrcgung l^attc bcr iungc ®oct^c fd^on friil^ angcfangcn, 
fid^ mit bcm ©tubium ber italicnifd^cn ©prad^c gu bcfd^iif* 
tigcn. S33ir toiffcn au« fcincr ©clbftbiograp^ic, bag fcin 
SSatcr il^n nid^t gur ©d^ulc fd^idttc, fonbcm il^n mciftcn^ 

lo fclbft untcrrid^tctc, unb toir bilrfcn anncl^mcn, bag cr filr 
fcinen ftrcngcn gcl^rcr mcl^rcrc 9KaIc bic SBod^c italicnifd^c 
aiufftt^ unb tlbungcn fd^rcibcn mufetc. 

abcr crft ate gcrciftcr SWann fal^ cr ba« ?anb fcincr ©cl^n* 
fud^t. 3m ©ommcr bc« ^al^red 1785 t)crlic6 cr SBcimar, 

15 ging nad^ ^artebab unb t)on bort im ^oftmagcn burd^ bic 
©d^tt)cig llbct ben Srcnncr unb in ben erften Jagcn bc6 
©cptcmbcr^ langtc cr in bem fonnenbefd^ienenen ?ahbc 
3taUcn an* ?lte J)cutfd^cr t)on 9Juf hjurbc cr ilbcrati gut 

3 
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aufgenommen. Sr Micb ben gangcn SBintcr in dtom, ging 
bann nad^ Sfltapd, too cr ben SSefuD beftieg, unb fu^r ^in* 
liber nad^ ber 3nfel ©icilien, ®oet^e l^atte immer ein be* 
fonbered 3ntereffe filr bie Sunft gel^abt unb hjft^renb feine^ 
italienifd^en 8lufent^alt« befd^ttftigte er fid^ ^auptfad^Ud^ mit 5 
ben 3)enfmttlem be« ?lltertum«* Slber obgleid^ ein begeifter* 
ter SSere^rer ber ^unft, toar fein ®cmiit bod^ gerabe fo 
empfttnglid^ fUr bie ©d^5nl^eiten ber 9latur unb er Derbanft 
biefer JReife bie reid^fte bid^terifd^e 2lnregung* 

That Goethe even as a child had a special interest 10 
in Italy he owed to his father, who as a young man had 
made a journey to that beautiful coimtry. Traveling 
was not then so easy as it is now, but as a rich man he 
could indulge his wish to see something of the world. 
In November, 1739, he went through Austria to Italy 15 
and visited Rome and Naples. He took no special 
interest in natural scenery, and we may assume that 
in Naples he admired the works of Italian art and the 
monuments of antiquity more than Vesuvius and the 
beautiful surroundings of the city. He did not stay in 20 
Switzerland at all, but went back by way of Paris 
to Frankfort. The many beautiful pictures which he 
brought back with him from this journey and which 
adorned his home in Frankfort made the deepest im- 
pression on the receptive mind of young Goethe. He 25 
also studied Italian, which he learned not in school, 
but from his father. The latter instructed his children 
himself and, as he had always had a special interest 
in the Italian language, he gave them Italian lessons 
several times a week. 30 
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When at last his desire of seeing Italy was fulfilled, 
Goethe owed not only to his reputation as a poet, but 
also to his knowledge of Italian, the fact that he was 
everyivhere well received and everyivhere found good 

5 friends. After a winter spent in Rome he went on 
towards the south, spent March and April at Naples, 
where the natural scenery made the deepest impression 
on him; while in Rome he had devoted himself espe- 
cially to the study of the monuments of antiquity. He 

lo took a special interest in Vesuvius, which he chmbed 
three times during his stay in Naples. When he re- 
turned to Rome in the beginning of June he intended 
to spend only a couple of days there, but he stayed all 
summer and then again all winter, and not until April, 

15 1788, did he leave the city to which he as a poet and 
an artist owed so much. 
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THE GENITIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, J§ 473-484 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 430-435 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, J§ 245-256 
Whitney, German Grammar, H 215-220 

©oetlje in ^ranffurt 

®oct^c murbc ben 28. Suguft 1749 ju granffurt am 2Kain 
gcborcn. J)cr grcmbc, tocld^cr l^cutc bic ©tabt granffurt 
bctritt, ift t)or atlcm bcr Zai\a6)t eingebenf, baft l^icr bic 
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©eburt«fttttte bc« grafeten beutfd^cn S)id^ter« ift. Slbcr nid^t 
nur barauf bcru^t g^^^^'fiii^td 9tul^m, t)iclmcl^r burfte fid^ 
bic ©tabt t)on altera l^cr il^red SRcid^tumd unb i^rcr poll- 
tifd^cn ©cbeutung rii^mcn. 3)ort l^at ®oct^c Sinbcria^rc 
rcinftcn ©Iticfcd gugebrad^t, bcrcn cr fid^ fpttter immcr mit 5 
greuben erinnertc. Sr tear gutcr 2lbfunft, bcr §crr dtat 
®oet^c, t)on Scruf cin 5Rcd^t«gcIcl^rtcr, mar fid^ fcincr ^flid^t 
al« SSater bctoufet unb fonntc iJ^m gltidflid^crmcifc frci Don 
ben ©orgcn bc« tttglid^cn ?cbcn« cine gutc Srjic^ung gcben, 
©cin §aud mar Dolt bcr bcftcn fi'unftfd^fttjc, bic bcftc ®c* 10 
fcllfd^aft Dcrfc^rte ba unb mand^er bcr ®(iftc hjilrbigtc ben 
fd^iJnen ^naben cined freunbtid^cn 2Borte«, 93efonbcr« aber 
nal^m fld^ bic 9D?utter 2BoIfgang« mit licbcDottcm §crjcn an 
unb erfanntc frll^ fcinc bid^tcrifd^c Scgabung, 3l^rcm 9Scr* 
ftttnbnid unb i^rcm fonnigcn §umor Dcrbanft cr bcfonber« 15 
bic glildflid^cn ^cimatja^rc, bcrcn cin Sinb fo fcl^r bcbarf. 
@ein fpatcrcd ?cbcn f)at i^m fcincdh)cg« SWU^cn unb ©orgcn 
erfpart, abcr nid^td fonntc i^n bcr Srinnerung an cine gitidt* 
lid^c 3ugenb beraubcn. 



The little town of Marbach in Wiirttemberg can 20 
boast neither wealth nor political importance, the 
foreigners who travel in Germany seldom deem it 
worthy of a visit, and yet it is the birthplace of one 
of the greatest German poets, for there Schiller was 
bom on November 10, 1759. His parents were of 25 
humble birth, and poverty prevented their giving their 
gifted son the education which he as a poet so much 
needed. No one, however, could rob the boy of the 
pleasures of childhood, and as a man he always looked 
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back with enjoyment to the stories which his mother 
had told him and to the poems which she had read to 
him. Perhaps she was aware of the genius of her son, 
at least he owed to her that early familiarity with the 

5 works of the greatest poets and with the Bible which 
every poet needs. A yoimg poet does not need riches, 
but he needs friends who take an interest in him, he 
needs acquaintance with the best society and familiar- 
ity with the greatest works of art. In his early youth 

lo Schiller foimd hardly any one who took an interest 
in him, no one who deemed the yoimg poet worthy of 
encouragement and help. The fame of Karl Eugen, 
at that time Duke of Wiirttemberg, depends chiefly 
on the fact that he gave Schiller a place in his new 

15 school or university at Stuttgart, but he could hardly 
boast of the share which he had in the education of the 
poet, for he was quite imaware of his genius and never 
deemed him worthy of his friendship or favor. Schiller 
never looked back with pleasure to the time which he 

20 spent at the '' Karlsschule, '' and was of the opinion 
that Karl Eugen had robbed him of the best years of 
his life. But we cannot accuse the Duke of cruelty or 
ill-will; he had no feeling for Uterature and was not 
conscious of his duties as the patron of a poet. 
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III 

THE DATIVE 

BnsRwiRTH, Elements of German, §J 485-490 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 436-440 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, S§ 256-262 
Whitney, German Grammar, $§ 221-225 

Sc^tUer unb Karl (Eugen 

©driller ^atte nid^t mic ®oct^c ba« ©Illcf cincn ?anbc«fUr^ 
ftcn gu finbcn, bcr i^m 3^it fclnc^ ?cbcn« tin treucr grcunb 
iinb ®5nncr mar* ^arl Sugcn, bcr §crjog Don SBilrt^ 
tcmbcrg, mar bcm iungcn ©driller nid^t flUnftig gcfinnt unb 
hjttl^rcnb fcincr ^ugcnbia^rc litt cr fd^mcr untcr bcr Xtfxannti $ 
bicfc« gilrftcn, bcr Don fcincn Untcrtancn Dcrlangtc, bag fie 
fcincm Iaunif(^cn SBillcn unbcbingt gc^ord^tcn* 2luf fcincn 
Scfc^I mufetc ©d^ittcr in bic Sarl^fd^ulc cintrctcn, too i^m 
ba« ftrcng gcrcgcltc 8cbcn fcl^r hjcnig gufagtc. Sd ^attc bcm 
§crgog fcl^r gcfd^abct, bag cr ftct« Don §5flingcn umgcbcn lo 
mar, bic il^nt l^ulbigtcn unb fd^mcid^cltcn, unb c^ gercid^t il^m 
nid^t gur S^rc, bag bad 8anb il^nt mcgcn fcincr SBittfUr unb 
SSerfd^lDcnbungdfud^t flud^tc. 8lud^ mangcltc cd bcm §crgog 
an SScrftttnbnid fUr bic 3ugcnb unb cd migfici il^m ungc* 
mcin, bag cincr fcincr Untcrtancn !5)ramcn fd^ricb, bic ftatt 15 
bcm 3ntcreffc bed gilrftcn gu bicncn, burd^ il^rc aufrii^rcrifd^e 
©cfinnung bic ©cmiltcr aufrcgtcn, Sd lag bcm iungcn 
J)id^tcr Did baran, bcr crftcn Sluffttl^rung fcincr „$Raiiber'' 
in SWannl^cim bciguhjo^ncn, aber aid cr um Uriaub bat, 
tourbc cr i^m Dcrhjcigert* Xxoi^ bicfcr SBcigcrung gelang cd 20 
i^m, gu entfommen unb fcin 3id gu crrcic^en. Sber nad^ 
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fciner dtudtt^t tourbc er mit Hrrcft bcftraft unb bcr ^ergog 
befall il^Tn, nid^t mcl^r gu fd^rcibcn. @r ftctttc i^m cmcutc 
©trafc in Su^fid^t, fatt« er bicfcm Scfc^I nid^t gc^ord^cn 
tocrbc, unb einc 3rit lang fd^icn t^, ate ob bcm iungcn 
5 35id^tcr t)on bcm S^vn bc« §crjog« cmftlid^ ®cfa^r bro^tc* 

It is not easy for us to decide whether Charles 
Eugene, who was Duke of Wiirttemberg during Schiller's 
youth, most helped or injured the young poet. Schiller's 
father had long served the Duke faithfully and was 

lo accustomed to obey him without question, and when 
Charles Eugene ordered him to send his son to the 
school or imiversity which he had just founded in Stutt- 
gart he did not think of opposing his will. This by no 
means pleased young Schiller himself, for he wanted to 

IS study theology and become a clergyman; as, however, 
this branch was not taught in the Karlsschule, he had 
to study medicine and become a doctor, which did not 
suit him at all. The Duke was at first favorably in- 
clined toward the young man, but as soon as the latter 

20 had written his first play, "The Robbers," the Duke 
showed that he had no appreciation of that kind of 
literature. He thought that this work would injure 
his interests and those of the state, its revolutionary 
spirit displeased him greatly, for it seemed to him that 

25 it endangered the arbitrary power of the small princes. 
He expected his young prot^g^ not only to obey his 
will in all things, but also to pay homage to him and 
to flatter him. Instead of allowing the young poet to 
be present at the first production of his play, he ordered 

30 him not to leave Stuttgart, and threatened him with 
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punishment and disgrace if he ever again wrote a play. 
Schiller could not obey this arbitrary order; Charles 
Eugene only succeeded in driving him out of the 
country. It would have done more credit to the 
Prince if he had been a faithful friend to the greatest 5 
of his subjects instead of threatening and persecuting 
him as soon as he ceased to obey him absolutely. 
But it would perhaps have injured the poet if he had 
always owed everything to the capricious will of his 
princely patron. The years after his flight from Stutt- 10 
gart, when he lacked money and friends and when he 
learned to know the cares of life, did not injure him 
as a poet. If he had lived at court, surrounded by 
courtiers who flattered him because the ruler of the 
land favored him, he would never have written the 15 
great works which aroused the minds of all the young 
men of Germany against the tyranny and arbitrariness 
of their rulers. 

IV 
THE ACCUSATIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 492-496 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 441-447 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 263-269 
WnrrNEY, German Grammar, §§ 226-230 

IDallenftetn unb Zttay 

Iro^bcm bcr taifcr aBaltcnftcin ate SScrrtttcr crflftrt unb 
Octat)io im gd^cimcn gum giil^rcr bc« §ccrc« crnannt l^attc, 20 
fd^icn c« 9D?af faum maglid^, bic SBa^r^cit gu glaubcn, bcnn 
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cr l^atte ben }S^lVf)txvn ftctd filr cincn treucn Untcrtancn unb 
grcunb bc« Saifcr« gcl^altcn* ^Jloi) l^offtc SKof , baft aSaHcn* 
ftcin fcincn 9tat bcfolgcn iinb fid^ Dom Sricg^fd^auplatj gu* 
riidtgic^cn toerbc, cl^c cr affcntUd^ aid SScrrtttcr cntlarDt milrbc* 
5 SScrgcbcnd l^attc SBatlcnftcin t)crfuci^t, ben jungen Offigier 
feine SBeidl^eit gu le^ren unb il^n gu feiner anfid^t gu befel^ren, 
bafe niemanb fld^ im Seben fd^ulblod er^alten f5nne, Dergebend 
l^atte er il^n baran erinnert, toit er i^n gu feinem liebften 
Sreunbe gemad^t, toit tt, ate SKaj nur hjenige ^al^re alt 

lo gemefen tear, fd^on ieben lag filr i^n geforgt, unb toit SKaj 
aud^ felbft gel^offt l^atte, eined laged burd^ Dermanbtfd^aft* 
lid^e Sanbe nod^ fefter an il^n gefnilpft gu merben* ^ajc mar 
e« gemol^nt gemefen, SBallenfteind SBorten unbebingt gu ge* 
l^or^en, aber bod^ fonnte er fid^, trotj feiner Siebe gu Xijttia, 

IS nid^t entfd^Uefeen, feiner ^flid^t untreu gu hjerben, SBatlen* 
ftein nannte i^n bedl^alb einen Unbanfbaren unb hjollte nid^t 
im grieben Don il^m fd^eiben. ®o bilnfte e« ben ungliidt* 
lid^en ^ilngling beffer, ftatt feine Iruppen ben ftirgeften SBeg 
bem ^aifer gugufU^ren, bie il^m an 3o^I ^^it iiberlegenen 

20 ©d^tueben angugreifen unb fo, bad ©d^mert in ber §anb, 
einen eblen Job auf bent ©d^Iad^tfelb gu fterben. 



Wallenstein was accustomed to regard the two 
Piccolominis as his best friends, and when he at last 
decided to declare himself publicly an enemy of the 
25 Emperor and to attack his army, he intended to 
appoint Max leader of a part of his troops. He had 
made this young man his dearest friend, he had taught 
him all he knew of the art of war, he had perhaps 
hoped some day to make him his son by a marriage 
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with his daughter Thekla, and he could not now be- 
lieve that he would desert him. In vain did Max 
attempt to dissuade him from his purpose, in vain 
did he call him his second father and implore him to 
withdraw with him from the seat of war, in vain did 5 
he remind him that the Emperor had been his friend 
many years, that he had made him the leader of his 
armies and that it would be ungrateful to desert him 
now. It was too late; Wallenstein could not follow 
Max's advice, for if he had now withdrawn from the 10 
alliance with the Swedes they would have publicly 
unmasked him as a traitor. He owed it to them to 
carry out his plans, and he was tired of serving a 
master who had already been unfaithful to him, fear- 
ing, as he did (construe: as he feared), every day that 15 
he would deprive him of the command of the army. 
It seemed to the great general better to die a heroic 
death on the field of battle as the leader of his armies, 
than to live a few years longer in peace and obscurity. 
With despair in his heart. Max went to Thekla, who he 20 
had hoped some day to call his wife, and made her the 
judge of what he should do. She bade him take the 
path of duty, and lead his troops back to the Emperor. 
But instead of doing that he took the shortest way 
to the Swedish camp and found that very day on the 25 
battle-field the death he sought for. Before we call Max 
a traitor, because he led his troops with him to death, 
we must consider that the soldiers had themselves 
chosen him as their leader, and that it was Wallenstein 
and not the Emperor who had made him a general. 30 
He was accustomed to call the former his second father 
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and to obey him implicitly, and yet he considered it 
his duty to be faithful to the latter. Under these 
circumstances it seemed to him impossible to live a 
day longer. 



PROPER NAMES AND NUMERALS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §} 87-101, 266-282, 468 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 109-121, 300-313, 

426-428 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 115-119, 284-285, 

297-299 
WnrFNEY, German Grammar, §§ 102-108, 196-209 

Berlin 

5 ©d^on felt bent Snbe be« funfge^nten ^al^rl^unbertd finb 
bie ©d^idfale Don S3erlin auf« engfte mit benen ber §o]^en* 
gollern Derfnilpft* 35er S3renn^3unft be« Serliner ^tbtn^ 
unb Ireibend ift „Unter ben ?inben/' eine etma 150 bi6 
200 gu6 breite, mit einer Dierfad^en 9Jeil^e t)on Sinben unb 

ID ^aftanien bepflanjte ©trafee. !Dort ftel^t ber ^alaft bed t)er* 
ftorbenen Saifer(d) SBill^elm bed Srften unb anbere mid^* 
tige ©cbftube, aud^ bad ©d^Iofe SBill^elmd bed B^citen,, bed 
iefeigen ^aiferd, ift nid^t todt entfernt. !Dem J^tentben, ber 
Berlin gum erften 9KaI betritt, fftUt gmelerlei befonberd auf, 

15 erftend bie grofee Slngal^I ber T)tntm'dkx unb ghjeitend bie 
t)telen Uniformen, meld^e bad ©trafeenbilb beleben. !5)ad 
beutfd^e §eer ift im ^^i^ben fiber eine l^albe 9)?ittion 9Kann 
ftarf, burd^fd^nittlid^ ein ^rojent ber ®efammtbet)5Iferung 
ftel^t unter SBaffen. 2Bad bie !E)enfmftIer betrifft, toirb 
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93crUn in bcr Slnjal^I bcrfclbcn tooljl Don fcincr ©tabt (Suro* 
pa« Ubcrtroffcn. SKand^c bcrfdbcn flnb burd^ il^rc @ci^5n* 
ijdt bcrill)mt, fo gum ©cifpict badjcnigc S^i^i^^^^ bc« 
©rofecn t)on maud). Jlud^ gUrft S3i«mar(f« 2lnbcnfcn ift in 
S3crlin burd^ cin !5)cnhnal gccl^rt hjorbcn, bod^ bad toeitaud 
fd^anftc 3)cnfmal bc« gUrftcn S3i«mardt ift am crftcn april 
1906 gur Srinncrung an fcinc SScrbicnftc filr bad SSatcrianb 
in bcr frcicn 9tcid^dftabt Hamburg cnt^ilttt hjorbcn* 



The importance which Berlin has attained during 
the last four decades is most closely connected with lo 
the foundation of the new German Empire, for the 
crowning of William the First, King of Prussia, as 
Emperor of Germany made the former capital of 
Prussia the capital of the whole Empire. Since 1871 
the population of the city has more than doubled, 15 
and it now consists of more than two million (souls). 
A stranger visiting Berlin after an absence of several 
years is especially struck by the many new build- 
ings and the almost innumerable monuments which 
adorn its many streets and parks. King Frederick the 20 
Great's monument, which stands in the very center of 
the life and activity of Berlin, just opposite the palace 
of the late Emperor William the First, is no longer as 
formerly considered the most imposing monument of 
the town. The largest and newest monument in 25 
Berlin was unveiled on the 22d of March, 1897, in 
memory of the one hundredth birthday of the late 
Emperor William the First. Prince Bismarck's monu- 
ment and that of the Emperor Frederick, the father 
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of the present Emperor, are not far distant, and who- 
ever enters for the first time the so-called Siegesallee, 
an avenue about one mile long and 250 feet broad, 
with a row of statues and monuments on either side, 

5 must feel that there can hardly be any Prussian dis- 
tinguished in war or peace, whose memory has not 
been honored there. A person standing " Untor den 
Linden,'' the real heart of Berlin life, is especially 
struck by the many officers and soldiers whose uni- 

10 forms enliven the scone, but when wo consider that 
the German army even in peace consists of more than 
half a million men, that on an average every German 
spends two years of his life under arms, and that Ber- 
lin, as capital of the Empire, has a garrison of not less 

IS than 20,000 men, we shall no longer wonder at their 
number. As far as wealth and size are concerned, 
Berlin is not surpassed by any city of the Empire, yet 
it cannot be called a really beautiful town; first, be- 
cause it lacks beautiful natural surroundings, and 

20 secondly, because,, as a comparatively new city, it 
has none of those picturesque medieval buildings 
which lend such charm to most German towns. 
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VI 

ADJECTIVES 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 206-265 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 448-451 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 286-296 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 114-148 

SdjtUcr 

SBd^rcnb bcr im Scbcn flerciftc 9D?ann bicttcid^t cl^cr ttQc^ 
®octf)c« Icbcn«frof)cr, n)Qf)rf)cit«DotIcr 2)id^tunfl fltcift, ftc^t 
aU Sicbling bcr 3uflcnb ©d^ittcr Qte aflcrcrftcr in bcr SRci^c. 
@cin ©trcbcn nQd^ bent ®utcn, SBofircn unb ©d^fincn, ber 
2tu«bru(f f|of)cr fittlid^cr ®titc, bcr burd^ feine SBerfe gicl^t, 5 
unb t)or atlem ,,bcr ®Utcr \)'6(i}\M" fcine iugenblid^c 93e* 
flciftcrung, f|Qbcn ifin jum Sicblinfl after berer qtma^t, bit 
felbft iung an 3af)rcn, ftolj auf ifircn SBert, reid^ an §off* 
nunfl unb bcflierifl nad^ flrofecn Jaten in« Sebcn l^inaud 
ftUrmen. ©d^ittcr ift am grdfetcn aid J)rantatifer, bod^ l^at 10 
cr ®ute« in faft icber ©id^tungdart gclciftet. 3ebe« feincr 
9Bcrfe tDurbc bon bcm ^ubllfum aufd beftc cmpfangen; ble 
Sllten unb blc 3ungcn, bie Srnften unb bie §eltercn fanbcn 
barin ©efli^Ic, tDctd)e ifirc clgenen §erjen bemegtcn. 35iefe 
attgenteine SBertfd^dtjung bed J)ld^tcrd i)at &ott^t am fd^an* 15 
ften in felnem rrSplIog ju ©d^lfferd ®todte" audgefprod^en. 
©d^itlerd ytuijm ift nic^t nur iiber ganj 2)cutfd^tanb, fonbern 
iiber bie ganje SBelt Dcrbreitet unb fd^on gu feinen Sebjeiten 
^at man nic^t nur in bcm engen 5Raf|mcn ber SBeimarer 
©efeUfd^aft iebem feiner SBerfe mit bem grS^ten Sntcreffe 20 
entgegen gefe^cn. 
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The Germans may well be proud of their Uterature; 
their poets have distinguished themselves in every 
field, but no one denies that among them all Goethe 
and Schiller are the greatest. In that which they 
5 have written we find the highest that German litera- 
ture has as yet produced: whoever takes up any work 
either of the older or the younger poet will find in it 
the expression of feelings which move his heart and 
which awaken his enthusiasm for that which is good, 
lo true and beautiful. Neither thought in his lifetime 
of claiming the first place for himself, but each was 
proud of the fame and success of his friend. Although 
Schiller was younger in years and poorer in this world's 
goods than Goethe, the latter considered him worthy 
15 of his highest respect and his warmest friendship, and 
what Schiller wrote during his Weimar years was the 
best that he produced. But not only did Goethe most 
strongly influence the life and the work of the younger 
poet; through his youthful enthusiasm for all that 
ao was good and noble Schiller aroused anew in his older 
and more mature friend the interest for poetry and 
for the drama. We owe it to him that Goethe began 
once more to work on his drama, "Faust," which is 
universally considered the greatest thing he has pro- 
as duced. Goethe had already done good work in almost 
every department of literature — though he was per- 
haps greatest as a lyric poet — his name was famous 
far beyond the narrow limits of the court at Weimar. 
Germany gave a cordial reception to all that he wrote, 
30 and he was not unknown to the educated men of other 
countries. But the publication of ''Faust" made him 
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at once one of the greatest of the world's poets; it was 
read by young and old, by the educated and the un- 
educated, and from this time on his fame filled not 
only all Europe, but the whole world. Every one was 
eager for the next thing he would write and looked 5 
forward with the greatest interest to the promised 
continuation of this great play. Goethe himself ex- 
pressed most beautifully what he owed to Schiller, 
when he said that in him he had lost his youth for 
the second time. 10 



VII 



PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 102-112, 133-147 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 452-455 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 300-308 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 149-162 

(Soctljcs HTuttcr 

Untcr ben JJtauen, bic cine 9?offe in ®octf|e« Seben fle* 
fplcit fiaben, mUffen mir an erfter ©telle felne SWutter nennen. 
®ic tDar bQ^ ©egenteil fcinc^ ernften SSaterd; il^re 9latur tDQr 
fef)r i)dttx, bit feinigc mar e« nid^t unb fie tDar t^, ble burd^ 
i()r fonnlge^ ®emilt ben gliidtlid^ften Sinflufe auf ifire fiinber 15 
^atte. UrfprilnflUc^ toaxtn e« il^rer fed^d, aber t)ier bat)on 
ftarben in fruf)efter filnbfieit, fo bfieben nur SEoIfganfl iinb 
feine ©d^mefter Sornelia ilbrifl. S)ie SWutter tDar mil if)nen 
iung unb tDurbe e« nid^t mllbe, ifinen SWttrd^en unb ©efd^id^* 
ttn gu erjtt^Ien. 3^r fra^Ud^er §umor, ber feine^gleid^en 20 
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fud^tc, ^attc i^r iibcrati grcunbc flcmad^t; if^rctmeflcn fiiclt 
\i6) ntand^cr bcrllfimtc SWann in granffurt auf, urn fie 
fcnncn ju Icmcn unb fpftter mad^tc c« i^r bcfonbcrc ^tcubc, 
iijxtn ®6f)n unb bcffcn t)omcf|ntc S^^unbc bci fid^ ju fcf)cn. 

5 ®ic tDar c« gufricbcn, UbcrQtl aU rrS^au ?lia" bcfannt ju fciu 
unb ilbcrlicft c« flcrn if)xtm &attm, bcffcn 9latur bcr ifirigcn 
mcnifl fllid^, mit ftrafcnbcm Smft in bie Srgic^ung ber ^in== 
bcr cinjuflrcifcn. ®oct^c fiat fcin flanjcd Scbcn fang ifirer mit 
SScrc^runfl unb Sicbc flcbQd^t unb fie if|rcrfcit« tDar fcfir ftolj 

10 auf ben @of)n, t)on bcffcn 5Ruf)m ganj J)cutfd^Ianb mibcr* 
l^ante. 



Schiller owes much to the men who helped him 
and stood by him in the difficult moments of his life. 
There were many of them, for his noble nature and 

15 the almost unparalleled popularity of his works made 
friends for him everywhere, and many a distinguished 
man took pleasure in helping him. But among them 
all it was Goethe who had the happiest influence on 
him, and with Goethe and his friends he spent the best 

20 years of his life. Goethe's life had been very different 
from his and it seemed as if the older poet could hardly 
understand a nature which was, to a certain extent, 
the opposite of his own. Goethe was from his earliest 
childhood a spoiled child of fortune, Schiller was not;. 

25 Goethe was now rich and independent, Schiller was 
not. Schiller had long known the works of Goethe 
and had thought of him with admiration and respect, 
but Goethe for his part had not admired the early 
plays of Schiller and did not care to know him better. 
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Not until 1796 did they really get to know one another, 
but from this time on Goethe played a most important 
part in Schiller's Ufe. At first he often stopped in 
Jena to see him, but soon he was not satisfied with 
visiting him there, but wished to have him with him 5 
in Weimar. For his sake Schiller moved to that town, 
and gladly left to him the task of finding a place for 
him, which should make it possible for him and his 
family to live there. Goethe's house was very near 
his, and the two poets were never tired of talking over 10 
their work together. Even the greatest critics do not 
know which of the Xeniens are his and which are 
Schiller's, for each wrote some of them and some they 
composed together. The friendship of the two great 
poets was a blessing, not only for themselves, but for 15 
German literature. The little town of Weimar is very 
proud of their fame. It is they who have made it one 
of the most famous places in Germany, and for their 
sake hundreds of travelers stop there every year, for 
there is no German who does not think of them with ao 
love and reverence. 
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VIII 
DEMONSTRATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

BiBRWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 148-155, 166-180 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 456-460 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 309-311, 314-316 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 163-166, 177-183 

(Soetlje un6 Sc^tUcr 

„SBcr ift fltaftcr, ®octl)c obcr <B(i)iUtx" ba^ Ift cine ^ragc, 
tt)orllbcr awi) nod^ l)cutc mand^mQl flcftrittcn tDirb* Dod^ 
totx bic bcibcn Did^tcr unb bcrcn SBcrfc gcnaucr fcnnt, tDirb 
t)crftcf|cn, baft gcrabc bicfc Jraflc nid^t gu cntfd^cibcn ift* 

5 3)ic 9lQturcn bcr bcibcn 35id^tcr tDQtcn grunbDcrfd^icbcn, 
n)c«l)att Qud^ ifirc 9Bcrfc tanm mitcinanbcr tjcrglid^cn tDcrbcn 
fanncn. 3)cr Srftcrc, ®octf|c, gcid^nctc bad, tDQd cr ntit 
eigcncn Slugcn flcfcl)cn, n)Q« cr fcttft cricbt unb crlittcn \)attt. 
(Sr toot tin 5RcaIift im bcftcn ©innc bc^ 2Bortc« unb tDirb 

ID ftct^ bic grcubc bercr fcin, tDctd^c tDic cr fcft auf bicfcr Srbc 
ftd^n. !5)cr Sctjtcrc, ©d^itlcr, bQflCflcn Icbt mcf)r in bcr 
SBcIt bcr ©cbonfcn* SBoriibcr cr flcbad^t, tDonad^ cr gcftrcbt, 
tt)obon cr bcgciftcrt n)Qr, flab ifint ben ©toff gu fcincn Did^* 
tunflcn unb fo tDirb cr aud^ mcl)r t)on ben 3beattftcn flclcfcm 

IS 35a^ Scftc, n)a« bic Scibcn flclciftct l^abcn, ift t)on fcincm 
2)id^tcr ilbcrtroffcn toorbcn. 3cbcr 2)cutfd^c, tDcId^cr SScr* 
ftttnbni« unb grcubc an bcr J)id^tfunft ijat, tann t)crftef)cn, 
tDa« ®octf|c cricbt unb ©driller erftrcbt l)atte, unb fo tocrbcn 
bic bcibcn 35id^tcr tool)! intmcr ben S^renplatj einnel)nten, 

ao beffen bic Station fie ictjt flir toilrbig erad^tet. 
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Which is the greater, Schiller or Goethe? This is a 
question which has always been the joy of those who 
are looking for something which can be endlessly dis- 
cussed and never settled. But those who love poetry 
in the best sense of the word will appreciate and en- 5 
joy both these great loets and their works, without 
wishing to compare them with one another. He who 
stands in the midst of life, who is trying to understand 
what is going on in the world, will like best to read 
the works of the great realists, for in their pages he 10 
finds pictured what he and those about him are ex- 
periencing and suffering, what they are striving after 
and thinking about, and they reveal to him the deeper 
meaning of what he can daily see with his own eyes, 
but which without their help he could never under- 15 
stand. He who does not know the best realists and 
their works, especially Goethe's, will never know 
what poetry (poetic value) lies hidden in the things 
of this world. But who does not have times when 
he seeks refuge from the world of action in the world ao 
of thought, when he seeks something which will free 
him from the thoughts and cares of daily life? At 
such moments he turns to those who have given form 
to the great ideals of humanity, who show us, not what 
we ourselves have seen and known, but what we long 25 
for and strive after, what we dream of, but can hardly 
hope to realize on this earth; and he feels that the 
great idealists and their works have never been sur- 
passed, that he finds in them the best that poetry can 
produce. If the works of the realists and those of the 30 
idealists were essentially different, it would be easier 
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to decide this old question which has given rise to so 
much discussion, but he who studies most closely the 
greatest poets and their works knows that in every 
one there is something of the realist and something 
5 of the idealist. Both find in human life the material 
for their creations, and each seeks only to give expres- 
sion in his own way to that which lives in the heart of 
every human being. 

IX 
INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 181-205 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 244, 245, 460 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 317-322 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 184-195 

Scfenljctm 

®oct^c ^Qt t)ielc^, tDQd cr cricbtc, nicbcrflcfd^ricbcn unb 

10 man fQttii tanm ettt)Q« ?lninutigcrc« Icfcn ate bic ©d^it* 

bcrung bcr ®cfcnf)cim*Spifobc* SSlcI ®utc« crjdl^U cr ba 

t)on bcm Srion'fd^cn §aufc, tDO cr maiK^cd SWal ju Scfud^ 

flctt)cfcn unb tDO cr bon ben Jad^tem fomof)! ate aud^ bon 

beren ©Item ftctd frcunblid^ aufflcnommcn tDorbcn tDar. 

15 89efonber« fitlbfd^ bcfd^rcibt cr fcincn crftcn Scfud^. SO?it 

feincm grcunbc ritt er f|inau«, cr felbft jum ©d^crg fefir 

ftrmlld^ getlelbct. gricbcrife, bic cine bcr ©d^meftcm, ntad^te 

cinen ticfcn Sinbrudt auf if)n unb ba er fid^ am niid^ftcn 

SWotflcn feiner fd^Icd^tcn ^teiber fd^ttmte, mad^tc er fic^ in 

30 ader SrUl)c auf ben SiudftDccj. Untermegd fam i^m bcr 
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®cbanfc, in bcm Slngiig irgcnb cinc« Saucmburfd^cn gu bcm 
^farrl^aufc jurildt jufc^rcn. SKit mcnig 9Jhll^c gctong c« il^m, 
Saucmflclbcr ju bcfommcn unb in cin paar SKinutcn l^atte 
er \i(S) in cincn ftQtttid^cn SSaucmburfd^cn tjcrtoanbdt* aWit 
cinigcm ©Qnflcn, Qber bod^ aud^ mit tttoa^ SScrgnilflcn, fal^ 5 
cr bem 3uf<i^^«^te^ff^^ cntgcgcn unb nQtllrlid^ lad^tc aUt^ 
\)txilii), al« man if|n crfanntc. 

2Bof|I ntuft cincm bic Xat\ad)t bcfrcmbcn, bag ©octl^e nad^ 
einlflcr 3cit S^i^bcrifc ofinc icbcm fid^tbarcn ®runb tjcrlicfe^ 
abcr tDir l^Qbcn Qlfcn ®runb anguncl)mcn, baft cr mit fid^crcm 10 
inneren ®cfUl)I bQ« tun mufttc, toa^ fttr fcinc fpttterc QnU 
midttung am fiJrberlid^ftcn n)ar* 



There are few distinguished men of whose Ufe 
we know so much as we do of Goethe's, for in his 
autobiography he describes almost everything which 15 
strongly influenced his life and character. So we 
hear a great deal of the yoimg girls whom he knew 
as a yoimg man, and among them all there is hardly 
a more charming figure than Frederika Brion, the 
daughter of the good pastor of Sesenbeim. Frederika ao 
was hardly more than a child and had all the beauty 
and freshness of youth; even the old German costume 
which she and her sister still wore lent her in Goethe's 
eyes a special charm. After he had ridden out to 
Sesenheim a few times with a friend who was an old as 
acquaintance of the Brion family, he went there many 
times alone and he was always most cordially received 
by the pastor as well as by his daughters. He had also 
the opportunity of seeing the two girls in Strasburg, 
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where they spent some time with a relation. They 
had looked forward with much pleasure but perhaps 
with some anxiety to this first visit in the city, for they 
had hoped to see much that was beautiful and interest- 
5 ing there. But the visit gave them in reality very 
little pleasure; the sister was ashamed of her clothes, 
for in the town no one wore the old costume. She 
wanted to borrow a dress from some relation or other, 
and only with great diflSculty did Frederika succeed 

lo in persuading her that every one would laugh at her 
if she suddenly changed into a city girl. After they 
had returned to the parsonage, Goethe continued for 
some time to visit Frederika almost every week, and 
she had every reason to assume that he loved her and 

IS would some day make her his wife. It would prob- 
ably not have been favorable to Goethe's development 
if he had married the simple country girl, and one ought 
perhaps not to blame him for having deserted her, but 
it cannot surprise us (construe: one) that he himself 

20 long looked back to his relation to Frederika with a 
certain feeling of guilt. Indeed one can find traces of 
such a feeling in much that he wrote at that time. 
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PREPOSITIONS 

BiBRWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 652-686 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, § 447 and pages 368-377 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 376-377 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 371-381 

(Soctlje in IDetmar 

3)ic flcinc, an bcr 3Im flclcgcnc ©tabt SBclntar Hcgt 
niQlcrifd^ mitten in bcm burd^ fcinc @d^5nf|clt bcrttl^mtcn 
2:]^ttrin9crlQnb. §icr Icbtc bcr §crgofl fiorl Slufluft, cin 
©cbictcr iibcr cin gn)Qr nur flcincd ?anb, bad abcr untcr fcincr 
SRcgicrung cntporblilfitc* Surje ^cit nad^bcm &otttjt fcinc 4 
©tubicn auf bcr Unit)crfitttt gu Snbc gcbrad^t l^attc, Icmtc 
cr ben §crjog fcnncn unb bicfcr fanb auf ben crftcn Sttcf cin 
fold^cd 2Bof|IflcfaHcn an bcm 3)id^tcr, bafe cr iijn nad) 2Bci* 
mar cinlub. 3n ben crftcn SWonaten feined ?lufcntf|alt« 
tt)ar ®octl)c cin ®aft bc« §crjog«; auf fcinc 33ittc licfe cr 10 
fi(^ baucmb in SBcimar nicbcr unb murbc mit cincm Slmt 
in bcr 9Jcgicrung bctraut. 3)cr ganjc SBcimarcr fircid, bi^ 
auf fcl)r tocnigc, fiattc &otti)t fcl^r frcunblid^ aufgcnommcn, 
t)or attcm fd^ttfetc if|n bic 9)Jutter bed ^crjogd unb cd lag 
befonbcrd an ifircr Si^^P^^^^^ i^^fe i^i^ §inbemiffe, bic fcincr 15 
Slnftcttung brofitcn, aud bem 2Bcgc gcrttumt tDurbcn. Sr 
tDurbc gunttd^ft aU Scgationdrat bei bcr 5Rcgicrung angeftctit, 
fcinc Smcnnung ju f)5f)eren ^mtern folgtc auf bcm ^ufec nad^ 
unb balb l)attc cr aid 2)?iniftcr bic Scitung bed gangen Sanbed 
untcr fid^* 3^ fcinen "ipflid^ten gel^Srtc untcr anbcrem aud^ 20 
bic Sluffid^t iibcr bic ©traftcn bed Sanbed* @o mad^tc cr 



5 
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\i(S) oft in alter griific auf ben SBeg in bie Serge unb er 
ot^tete auf ailed, mad urn ll)n l)er Dorging. @oetf|e fiatte 
cincn fefir giinftigen Slnfluft auf htn §erjog; auf ben erften 
33ticf l^atte er an bad ®ute in if|m geglaubt unb fein 5Rat 
betoa^rte il^n t)or mand^em tdrid^ten @(^ritt. 



When Goethe started for Weimar in 1776 he did 
not dream that he was to pass the rest of his life, with 
the exception of a few years spent in travel, in the 
little town on the Ilm. At the first glance he was 

lo pleased with the picturesque little city, and the beauty 
of the Thuringian landscape made a pleasant impres- 
sion on his mind, which was especially sensitive to 
the beauty of natiu-e. Goethe was not the only well- 
known author of whom Weimar could boast. The 

15 Duke's mother, Anna Amalia, who had become ruler 
of the land at the death of her husband, had already 
gathered about her a circle of distinguished men. 
She had invited Wieland, who was already famous 
for his novel, "The Golden Mirror," to settle perma- 

20 nently in Weimar and had entrusted him with the 
direction of the education of the yoimg princes. 
Herder's arrival in Weimar followed immediately 
upon Goethe's own appointment as councilor. While 
Goethe was still at the university of Strasburg he had 

35 become acquainted with Herder and had admired him 
exceedingly; at his request the Duke now invited the 
elder poet to settle permanently in Weimar and ap- 
pointed him to a high position in the church. In 
later years Schiller was also received into the circle 

30 at Weimar, and the little country might well be proud 
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of the four great men whose presence made it the 
literary center of Germany. As the prime minister, 
Goethe had the oversight of everything wbich went 
on in the country, and it is principally due to him 
that the Uttle state prospered so well under the rule 5 
of Karl August. But the Duke believed also in the 
poetic genius of his great minister, he was interested 
in everything he wrote, and this interest preserved 
Goethe from the danger of forgetting the poet in the 
statesman. In the midst of the cares of government 10 
he found time to observe everything beautiful in 
nature and everything interesting in the life which 
was going on aroimd him. Almost every day he went 
very early to his garden by the river, and in the little 
house which lay in the midst of this garden he wrote 15 
some of his best poems, among others, "To the Moon." 



XI 

REFLECTIVE, IMPERSONAL AND COMPOUND 

VERBS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 414-449 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 250-252, 287-299 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 201-215, 339-343 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 283-314 

UTarta Stuart 

§a6 unb ©fcrfud^t l)attc blc fld^ ftct^ bor SJertQt fUrd^* 
tcnbc ^dnigin t)on Snglanb bctDCflt, SWaria ©tuart langc 
3oX)tt auf cincm i^rcr ©d^ldffcr s^f^^fi^^ i^ \)aittn. Irotj* 
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bcm blcfclfie fid^ il^rc^ iugcnblid^cn ?cl(^tfinn« ticf fd^drntc, 
fcfintc fie fid^ bod^ nad^ ben 3a^ren juriidt, too fie fid^ in 
grcifieit unb ©tang bed ?ebcn« flefreut l)atte* Obgleid^ 
fie in ifirem ®cf(inflni« genau beobad^tct tourbe, fletonfl e« 

5 bod^ eincm ifircr 2ln()(infler, gu il^r ju bringen unb ntit iijx 
bie 5D?dgUd^fcit cincr 9?ettung gu bcratfd^Iagcn. ?lbcr ber 
Slnfd^Iag tarn nid^t gu ftanbe unb if|r 9Jctter ging elcnb babei 
gu ®runbe* 9)JariQ traf auf it)rcn befonberen SBunfd^ mit 
©lifabetl) gufQutmen, aU fie eine« lage^ im "iparf lufttoan* 

lo beltc. §of)nIad^enb toie^ bie lefetere i^re ^lagen gurildf unb 
obglelc^ e^ if|r Scben golt, Uefe fid^ S!)Jaria bod^ (linreigen, 
il^re 9lebenbul^Ierin gu beleibigen unb balb erfannte fie toel^* 
flQgenb, bag fie baburd^ il^r ?eben tjertoirft l^atte. S^^^ 
f)attt fie greunbe, toeld^e SlifQbetl) au^einanberfetjten, toie 

15 fefir fie fid^ burd^ ein lobe^urteil t)or bcm SSoHe blofeftetttc 
uub toxt tdn ®erid^t^f)of if)re ©riinbe bagu anerfennen fonnte, 
aber bod^ unterfd^ricb fie ben SWorbbefel^L ®o toaren atle 
^offnungcn 9D?aria« fef)Igefd^Iagen, fie tDurbe nid^t freige* 
fprod^en unb if|r §aupt fiel unter bem Seile aU ein Opfer 

20 ber fie if)re« Seid^tfinnd unb if)rer ®d^dnl)clt toegen tjerob* 
fc^euenben SliJnigin t)on gnglanb* 



As Schiller has made the beautiful imprisoned Queen 
of Scotland the heroine of his drama, he has been 
forced to show us her rival, Elizabeth, in such a light 
25 that we detest and depise her. He wishes to hold 
Elizabeth up to our contempt and so he does not 
explain the reasons which moved her to sign the war- 
rant for the death of her rival. She certainly did not 
sign it without consulting with her friends as to the 
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possibility of some other course of action. Should 
she keep Mary all her life imprisoned in one of her 
castles? This proposition was rejected, for, in spite 
of the fact that their plans had failed up to this time, 
it was possible that Mary^s adherents might at any 5 
time succeed in setting her free. Should Elizabeth 
free her enemy and acknowledge her as her heir and 
successor? This plan was not carried out; Mary had 
to be imprisoned and closely watched, otherwise her 
friends would probably have succeeded in killing the 10 
hated Elizabeth and in setting her on the throne of 
England. Mary had forfeited her right to this throne 
by the murder of her husband Darnley. But although 
Elizabeth was in constant fear of treachery and death, 
she did not let herself be carried away by her feelings. 15 
She was perhaps ashamed of her hatred and jealousy 
of the younger queen, and she feared also that no 
law court would recognize her right to pronounce the 
death sentence on a member of the royal family of 
England. But it was a question not only of her own 20 
life, but of the peace and prosperity of the whole 
country, for if Mary became Queen of England, Pro- 
testantism must perish. Elizabeth longed for the 
time when she could devote herself to the welfare of 
her country, but as long as Mary lived she would never 25 
be able to enjoy her power. In the drama "Maria 
Stuart" we have a touching scene where the Queen 
of Scots, walking one day in the park of Fotheringhay, 
suddenly meets her hated rival, where she throws her- 
self at her feet, bewailing her lot, and where Elizabeth, 30 
carried away by hatred and jealousy, insults her and 
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laughs her to scorn. But this whole scene is an inven- 
tion of the great dramatist, for though Mary longed 
for such a meeting it never came to pass, and every 
effort to move Elizabeth to see her in person failed. 



XII 



MODAL AUXILIARIES 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, § § 339-384 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 260-269, 472 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 332-338 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 251-260 

€gmont 

5 ©oetl^c tDoIttc in bcr ©cftalt Sgmontd hit bitmonifd^c SScr* 
Hcnbung barftcltcn, bic \id) t)or jcbcr ©cfal^r fid^cr glaubt. 
Sgmont l^ftttc Uid)t gur rcd^tcn 3ctt flict)cn Knncn, tDcnn cr 
e« nur gctDoKt t)ttttc, abcr cr glaubtc nid^t, bafe bic ©panicr 
c« tDagcn biirftcn, il^n angugrcifcn. @o langc SWargarctc im 

[o Sanbc mar, burftc cr fid^ fur fid^cr l^altcn, bcnn fie foK cine 
t)crborgenc 9icigung ftir it)n gel^abt l^aben. S« mag fiir 
S(J?argaretc nid^t leid^t getDcfen fein, in ben t)ern)id(cftcn 9?cr* 
l^ttltniffcn bad 9tid^tige gu tun. ®oIIte fie ^l^ilipd ftrcnge 
33efc]^Ie audfUl^ren obcr burftc fie il^rcn milberen JRegungen 

5 folgen? Iro^bcm 9)krgarcte al« ftrcnge Slnl^ftngcrin be« 
S^att)oUgi«mu« betrad^tet merbcn barf, mufe gu il^rer Sl^re 
gefagt tD*erbcn, bafe fie nid^t tjon bent finftem ganatidmud 
il^red 93ruber« erfullt mar. ®ie moHte bad 8anb gut re* 
gieren, aber fie mod^te grilbein, fotjicl fie moHte, fie fonnte 
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tcinc SWdglid^fcit fcl^cn, \id) mit 2llba in bic ^crrfd^aft ju 
tcilcn unb fo tjcrlicfe fie bad 8anb tjor fcincr Slnfunft, 9iun 
\)'CLttt ggmont mirtlid^ ben 9Bamungen feiner greunbe ®t\)'6x 
fd^enfen unb fic^ auf fein ®c^Io6 guriicfgiel^en fotten, aber mag 
e« nun au« Scic^tfinn ober SSerblenbung gemefen fein, er 5 
blieb, unb fo mufete fid^ ba« ©d^icffal, ba« fein greunb 
t)orau«gefagt, an i^m erfilHen. 

Try as one will to explain why Egmont did not leave 
Brussels in time to save his hfe, it is still incompre- 
hensible that any really sensible man could have acted 10 
as he did on that occasion. He cannot have reflected 
seriously on the condition of the country, or he must 
have seen that the fanaticism of the Spaniards threat- 
ened his life and liberty. It may be said in his de- 
fense that he thought himself, as an adherent of the 15 
Catholic Church, safe from religious persecution, and 
that as a Knight of the Golden Fleece he ought to be 
judged only by his peers. But had he a right to remain 
and to risk his life? Ought not a man to listen to the 
warnings of his friends when they all prophesy the 20 
same thing? It may have been hard for him to leave 
the city just at that time and to retire to his castle, 
but he ought to have thought of the people who saw 
in him their leader and savior and to have fled from 
Brussels before Alba had time to attack him. That 25 
Margareta had been obliged to leave the country 
which she had so long ruled ought to have been enough 
to convince him of the danger of his position. She 
would not share the power with Alba, as her brother 
wished her to do, she therefore withdrew from the coun- 30 
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try before his arrival and thus he was able to do what- 
ever he wished. Alba may well be considered as the 
murderer of Egmont, for though he said he must carry 
out the orders of the King his master, he could easily 

5 have spared the life of his great opponent if he had 
wished. He might have given the King time to listen 
to the more kindly impulses of his heart; perhaps, if 
she had had time, Margareta could have persuaded 
her brother to spare the man whom she secretly loved. 

lo But Alba is said to have hated Egmont personally 
and to have wished his destruction, and whether it 
was from personal hatred or from religious fanaticism, 
he had him taken prisoner and executed. Though we 
may feel that Egmont brought his fate upon himself 

15 by his own blindness, yet the share which Alba had in 
his death must always be discreditable to him. 



XIII 

PASSIVE VOICE 

BiBBWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 407-413 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 270-276 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 195-200, 344-345 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 274-283 

Sljafefpeare 

SBie fcl^r bic Sitcratur cincd Sanbc^ t)on ber einc« anbcm 
beeinflufet mirb, Ittfet fic^ an ©tiafcfpcarc bcmcifcn. 3cbcm 
iungen, bcutfd^cn ©ramatifcr tDirb gcratcn, fid^ burd^ bad 
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©tubiutn fcincr !Dramcn bclcl^rcn gu laffcn liber ben 2lufbau 
imb bie a)?otit)ierung, bie innere SBal^r^eit unb ben ttufeeren 
SBll^nenerfoIg. Durd^ §erber murbe ®oet^e« ^ntereffe ju* 
erft auf ©^afefpeare gelenft unb e« ift leid^t gu t)erfte]^en, 
marum bie ©turm* unb Drangperiobe \id) gerabe Don bem 5 
cnglifd^en ©ramatifer am tiefften beeinfluffen Uefe. §eute 
tt)irb ©^afefpeare in ©eutfc^lanb fo tjiel gelefen unb gefpielt 
tt)ie in (Snglanb unb e« ift giemlid^ fidget anjunel^men, bafe 
in iebem beutfd^en §aufe, in bem bie 93ibel unb gauft ge* 
funben merben fann, luol^l aud^ eine beutfd^e ©l^afefpeare* 10 
2lu«gabe ju entbedten fein tolrb. Die befte llberfeljung biefer . 
Dramen murbe t)on ©d^Iegel gemad^t, aber aud^ \i)on tjor^er 
luaren tlbertragungen t)erfud^t morben, fo befonberd tjon 
SBielanb. Iro(jbem biefer ein ^lad^al^mer ber granjofen 
genannt murbe unb mand^e feiner SBerfe al« fel^r fritjol 15 
befannt loaren, Derbanfte man il^m bod^ mand^e 2lnregung 
gum tieferen ©tubium be« englifd^en Did^ter«, benn ®^afe* 
fpeare loitt nid^t nur burd^blttttert, fonbem aud^ ftubiert fein. 



It is a fact that cannot be denied that the plays of 
Shakespeare are more often acted in Germany than 20 
in England. These dramas are indeed universally 
read and studied in England and America, and some 
edition of Shakespeare can be foimd in almost every 
house, but there are many educated people who have 
never seen a play of Shakespeare on the stage. And 25 
yet it can be stated with certainty that a drama can 
only be properly understood when it is seen upon the 
stage. Shakespeare's plays were not only written for 
the stage, but were also produced as soon as they were 
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written, and the leading part was generally played 
by the poet himself. How little the younger Eng- 
lish dramatists have let themselves be taught by the 
greatest of their poets can be proved by the weakness 

5 in structure and development of most modem English 
plays. From the time of Herder the attention of 
every German dramatist has been directed to Shake- 
speare, and almost all of those whose works are dis- 
tinguished for truth to life and for stage effect have 

lo been deeply influenced by him, though none ought to 
be called an imitator of the English dramatist. Goethe 
himself was much influenced by Shakespeare, and his 
"Faust" is recognized as the greatest drama since 
'* Hamlet." Every one who loves what is best in liter- 

15 ature is advised not to read this play superficially, but 
to study it thoroughly. It is, however, easy to under- 
stand that such a study of "Faust" in England is 
hindered by the fact that a good English edition of 
Goethe is not to be discovered. It can be assumed 

20 almost with certainty that if "Faust" had been as 
well translated into English [the English language] as 
Shakespeare into German, this drama would be found 
with Shakespeare and the Bible in the house of every 
educated Englishman. The translation of Goethe's 

25 poems into English has often been attempted, but 
all such translations are recognized as \msatisfactory; 
a lyric poem must be read in the language in which 
it was written. 
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XIV 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 514-537 
Joynbs-Mbissner, German Grammar, §§466-471 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 355-362 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 329-334 

ZUinna von 23arnl?elm 

3ebcr Scfcr, cr fci gcbilbct obcr ungcbilbct, mufe bic ticfe 
8cbcn«tt)a^rt)cit bicfcd flafflfd^cn SuftfplcW cmpfinbcn, bcnn 
totx toiX^tt ni^t, n)ic fc^iDcr c« i\t, eincn 9D?ann t)on eincr 
elnmal gcfafetcn 3bcc abgubringcn, Dcr §clb, IcH^citn, 
fagt fcincr 23raut, bag cr t)or ben 2lugcn bcr SScIt an fcincr 5 
Sl^rc gefrftnft, bag cr arm unb t)erfrllppclt fci unb fie nid^t 
l^ciratcn tannc, toit fct)r cr c« aud^ Mnfd^c. SSttrc cd il^r 
nur gclungcn, i^n t)on bcr 9iic^tigfcit fcincr ©rtlnbc gu 
Uberjcugcn! 2lbcr fie moc^te fid^ bcmil^cn, fo tjici fie tdoUtt, 
cr fonnte feine ?lugcn ,,nur auf bad ftarre ©cfpcnft ber Sl^re 10 
f)t\itn/* unb fie mufetc il^rc B^iflud^t i^ tintx Sift ncl^mcn. 
©ie gab tjor, bafe fie tjon i^rcm Onfel fcincttt)cgcn enterbt 
unb Dcrftofeen miire unb' i^n bcdl^alb nid^t l^eiratcn Wnnte. 
^tttte SWinna nid^t fold^ cin unbcbingted B^itraucn in il^rcn 
©cliebtcn gefefet, fo ^iittc fie bicfe gift nid^t toagcn bllrfcn, 15 
aber fie l^atte fid^ nid^t in il^m getttufd^t. S)od^ fcien tt)ir 
aud^ gcrcd^t gegen leH^eim! Sr mag ftarrfinnig unb l^art* 
niidfig gcn)cfen fcin, aber SWinna bUrftc n)o]^l aud^ bcr Icife 
labet treffen, bafe fie feine ©efUl^Ie bod^ nid^t ganj Derftanben 
l&attc, c« fci bcnn, bafe mir bic 5ffentUd^e 3lncrtennung ber 20 
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unbcflcdten SWanncdcl^re fttr gang untDid^tig l^altcn. Grft 
al« SWinna fcincn Sbclmut anruft, fd^cint c« i^m, al« ob 
fcinc cigcncn ©orgcn in nid^tg tjcrfilnfcn unb cr ftt^It fid^ 
ftarf flcnug, fcincr ©cticbtcn attcd ju erfe^cn, toad fie urn 
5 fcinetmiHcn t)crtorcn ^attc. 



Who would think of blaming Minna von Bamhelm, 
because she resorted to a ruse in order to convince the 
persistent and obstinate Tellheim of the futility of his 
scruples? For how could she have brought him to 

lo give up his fixed idea without this? He had said that 
a poor crippled officer, whose honor had been called 
in question, ought never to marry a rich and noble 
lady, and that he would never marry Minna, \mless 
indeed his honor were recognized as spotless before 

15 the eyes of the whole world. But when he hears that 
Minna has given up home and fortune for his sake, he 
says at once that she must marry him and that he 
can make up to her for all that she has lost. Ought 
we to blame Tellheim for being so easily convinced of 

so the truth of what Minna told him? But who would 
think at such a moment of doubting the word of the 
woman he loved? He had absolute confidence in her, 
and so he believed her when she told him that she 
could not marry him because her uncle had cast her 

as out and disinherited her. Every man of honor, from 
whatever coimtry he may be, will understand Tell- 
heim's feelings when he hears that Minna has given up 
everything for his sake. What man would not have 
forgotten his own cares, when the woman he loved 
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appealed to his generosity in such a way? And let us 
not be unjust to Minna, either. If she had not really 
understood him, if she had not known how noble and 
generous he really was, she would not have ventured 
on her little piece of deceit and she would not have 5 
succeeded in it. And she does not resort to it imtil 
she is convinced that his reasons for not marrying her 
are futile, and that it is impossible otherwise to move 
him from the idea of his duty which he has conceived. 
But when he cannot answer no to her question whether 10 
he still loves her, she is sure that all must end well. If 
only the letter from the King had arrived an hour 
sooner, the ruse would have been quite \mnecessary. 
But then Minna could never have fully known the 
honor and generosity of her lover. 15 



XV 

THE INFINITIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 538-551 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 473-478 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 364-367 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 339-348 

3pl?tgente 

Die 85fung bc« ^onfliftcd in ®oct]^c« Drama bcru^t auf 
3pt)igcnic« offcncm Scfcnncn bcr SBa^rl^cit, bcnn nut ba* 
burd^, bafe fie bem ^5mg bie "ipittne ber gremblinge aufbecft, 
rettet fie fid^ unb il^ren 33ruber. ^ijlabed beftanb barauf, 
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bafe fie benfclbcn burd^ bic t)on i^m crfonncne Sift tftufd^en 
foHte unb cr bad^tc nid^t baran, bag fie jaubcm t6nntt, 
bad gcgebenc SScrfprcd^cn audgufil^rcn. Slbcr 3pt)igcnic tt)ar 
nid^t bagu gcmad^t, ben S5nig, it)rcn SBo^Itiitcr, gu be* 

5 trilgcn, aud^ n)ar cd gu ermartcn, bafe cr SScrbad^t f^dpfcn 
tDcrbc, fo crlcid^tcrt fie nad^ fc^merem inneren ^ampfe burd^ 
bad ©eftttnbnid bcr tjoKen SBal^rtieit it)r §crg. 3n biefctn 
Slugcnblidtc crfd^cincn bic bcrcitd tjon ben Sauricm umgin* 
gcltcn ©ricd^cn. SlKc bicibcn ftc^cn, urn bic enbgiittigc @nt* 

lo fd^eibung bed ^5nigd ju ^5rcn. gd faKt 3pt)igcnic nid^t 
fd^n)cr, gu bcmcifcn, ba^ Orcft it)r 93rubcr ift, unb il^r in* 
brilnftigcd %lti)tn, fie gicl^en ju taffen, rlll^rt ben ^iinig 
enbtid^. Sin abfd^Iagen ber 33itte fd^eint il^m felbft unm5g* 
lid^, aber 3pt)igenie ift gu ebel, aid bafe fie im ®rott tjon it)m 

IS ^fttte fd^eiben m5gen. @ie meife, ba^ i^x %oxtQti)tn bent 
j^5nig eine grofee Snttclufd^ung ift; erft fiirgtid^ t)atte er 

feinen ©o^n tjon i5^i^^^^^<i^i> f^H^^ \^^^^ ^^'^ ^x ^attt 
ge^offt, 3p^igenie aid ®attin in fein t)ern)aifted §aud gu 
fU^ren. Slber feine beffere 9latur geminnt bie Obert)anb; 
20 freimillig Ittfet er fie giel^en unb fo fd^eiben ber ^dnig unb bie 
^riefterin im ^tieben, um fid^ nie toiebergufe^en^ 



Goethe took the material of his play from the drama 
of Euripides, but he changed it greatly by deepening 
and ennobling the characters of the King and the 
25 priestess. In the Greek play Iphigenia does not think 
of there being anything wrong in deceiving the King of 
the Taurians, and as she believes that her brother can 
only be saved by her stealing the statue of Artemis, 
she does not hesitate for a moment to do so. She has 
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no difficulty in deceiving the King, for the uneducated 
Taurian is too dull to be able to see through the plans 
of the clever Greek woman. The canying out of her 
ruse is indeed made difficult by the appearance of the 
King just at the moment when she is leaving the 5 
temple with the image of the goddess in her arms. For 
a moment Thoas seems to suspect something; he 
wishes to enter the temple and to prevent her depar- 
ture. But at the request of the priestess he stops and 
listens to her explanations, and she soon succeeds in 10 
proving to him that she only wishes to go to the shore 
to cleanse the image and that a refusal of her request 
would be a crime against the goddess. Her ruse is 
discovered by the Taurians who find her with the two 
foreigners on the beach; they surround them and we 15 
expect to see them fall by the hands of their enemies. 
But this is prevented by the sudden appearance of the 
goddess Artemis herself, who insists that the King 
shall let the prisoners go and who herself conducts 
them back to Greece. How much Goethe has en- 20 
nobled this story by making the happy ending depend 
on the truthfulness of Iphigenia instead of on the 
appearance of the goddess! It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that Thoas would willingly let Iphigenia go, 
and if she had tried to carry out the plan conceived by 25 
Py lades, they would all have fallen at the hand of the 
Taurians. But Thoas is far too noble a man to think 
of having them killed after Iphigenia has put them 
into his power by her open confession of the truth. 
She reminds him that he had, only a little while be- 30 
fore, promised to let her go if she could reach Greece 
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in safety, and so, after a hard struggle with himself, 
he decides to carry out the promise he has given and 
to let them depart in peace. So truth triumphs over 
cunning and the old legend gains a deep moral sig- 
5 nificance which makes this drama one of the most 
beautiful creations of modern poetry. 



XVI 
THE PARTICIPLE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 552-561 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 479-483 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 368-370 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 349-359 

Die Katferfronung 

Sd n)ar cin itic gu t)crgcffcnbcr Jag, al^ im ©picgelfaalc 
bed burd^ feine ^rad^t berUt)mten ©d^Ioffed gu SSerfaiKed bie 
beutfd^en Simbe^filrften gufamtncntraten, um 9BiIl^eIm bem 

ID Srften, bem burd^ SBeidl^eit unb ©iite audgejeid^nctcn ^finig 
t)on ^reufeen, bie beutfdfje Kaifcrfronc auf bad ^aupt ju 
fefeen. ®o fottte enblic^ bad felt tanger B^it fid) ^offnungd* 
lod tjergetirenbe ©el^nen ber J)eutfd^en nad^ ®int)eit unb 
@r5fee bed 3Satertanbed erfuHt tDerben. S)ad burd^ Sa\)X' 

15 ^unberte in Steinftaatcn gerriffene Deutfd^tanb trat nun unter 
ber Sii^i^^^S ^reufeend, bed burd^ feinc militiirifd^e Stiid^tig* 
felt unb ben ®eift ftrcngfter ^flid^terfiittung l^ertoorragenbften 
®taated, aid ein einiged 8anb in bie 9fcif)e ber europaifd^en 
©rofeftaaten ein. ®o burfte nun bie faft fpridjtDortUd) gc* 
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toorbenc ?icbc gu il^rer §eimat and) bcr im 2lu«Ianb Icbenben 
Dcutfd^cn ftotj it)r §aiipt erl^eben in bcm ©cfii^l bcr <3u9e* 
l^drigfcit gu cincm, burd^ bie Srrungcnfd^aftcn bed ^ricgcd 
unb ^riebend an crftcr ©tcHe ftcl^cnben @taate«. 



The German, filled with longing for the greatness s 
and unity of his native land, had long suffered from 
the feeling that it held no place among the great 
powers of Europe. A nation distinguished for its 
achievements in science and literature, and proud of 
its past history, was exposed by the lack of harmony lo 
of its rulers to the contempt of other countries, and 
was forced to eat its heart out in apparently hopeless 
longing for unity and national existence. Germany, 
divided into many small states and ruled by many 
princes, had no leader who could give the distracted 15 
country the unity it so longed for. But when the 
allied princes of Germany under the leadership of the 
King of Prussia, who was already famous for his mili- 
tary achievements, had, after a never-to-be-forgotten 
campaign, entered with their victorious armies the 20 
proud city of Paris, they decided to place upon the 
head of this most d stinguished of all German rulers 
the imperial crown which had so long been without a 
wearer. So Prussia, which under the rule of Frederick 
the Great, a king distinguished for his military talents 25 
and his strong sense of duty, had already taken the 
first place among the small states of Germany, became 
the head of the new German Empire, which was soon 
to take a leading position both in peace and in war 
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among the great powers of Europe. Now at last the 
hopes vainly cherished for many centuries were ful- 
filled and all Germans living at home or abroad might 
take pride in belonging to a coimtry unsurpassed in 
5 greatness and power by any nation of Europe. Of 
all German-speaking peoples the Austrians alone re- 
mained outside the new empire, for the proud rulers 
of this country which had for centuries been con- 
sidered the first of German states could not bow to 
lo the newly arisen power of Prussia. 



XVII 
STEM-GROUP "ZIEHEN" 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, § 823 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 361-399 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 384-408 
WnrrNEY, German Grammar, §§ 393-425 

Die Kreu55uge 

SBcnn man in ermagung gicl^t, tocld^c gcfd^id^ttid^cn 
Sreigniffc in bcgug auf hit gciftigc Snttt)icflung bc« SWittcI* 
altera am toid^tigftcn marcn, mufe ben Sreugjiigen ber 9Sor* 
gug ber erften ©telle eingeraumt merben. SWand^e burd^ fie 
15 neugetDonnene ^enntiffe t)erbefferten bie Srjiel^ung, aud^ bie 
orientalifd^en SDJcird^en, tDeld^e bie Ginbilbungdfraft t)on jel^er 
angogen, entgiidften nun bad Slbenblanb. ^aWftina fd^icn 
eine befonbere 2lngiel^ung«fraft auf bie 9tltter audguiiben unb 
bie religiiJfe SBegeifterung fteigerte fld^ bid jur SJerjiidEung. 
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laufcnbe fotgten bcm 3^9 i^rc« §crgen«, l^cftctcn ba« ^reug 
auf il^rcn 2lngug unb maren ofine 3^9^ni bereit, i^r ?ebcn 
ju opfem. I)ic Slirfcn foHtcn fttr bic fd^lcd^tc 93cl^anblung 
bcr ^ilgcr jur SScrantmortung gcjogcn unb gcgild^tigt tDcrbcn. 
3tt)ar gelangtcn bic crftcn gUgcttofcn unbidgiptinicrtcn Sl^ri- 5 
ftcnfd^arcn nic nad^ Slficn, abcr im 3ct^rc 1099 gog cin groped, 
in gutcr S^^^ gct)attcnc«, t)orjug«tt)cifc au« frangafifd^cn 
^Kittcm bcftc^cnbc« §ccr ficgrci(^ in 3erufalcm ein. 2luc^ 
grlcbric^ I, mctd^cr bed rotcn 93artc« mcgcn, bcr fcinc 
ernften ^Uge umrat)mtc, 33arbaroffa gcnannt tt)urbc, untcr* 10 
nal^m cinen ^riegdjug nad^ ^tcinaficn, murbc abcr tjon ben 
SBcttcn bed fluffed ^ali)fabnud in bic liefc tiinabgejogcn. 
?lud^ fein ®ot)n, bcffen ebtc §ctbengcftalt SlHer Slugcn auf 
fid^ gc^ogcn t)attc, fiet atd cin Opfcr. @r jog fid^ cine fd^mere 
Slxantijdt gu unb tag t)or 2ltton in ben Iti^ttn SH^^^ ^^^ is 
9?id^arb Sfimenl^crj bie ©tabt gur tibergabe gmang. 



In order to understand the power of attraction 
which the Orient exercised over the imagination of 
the Middle Ages, one must study the history of the 
crusades not only with reference to those heroic 20 
figures, those great knights who took part in these 
expeditions, but also with reference to the common 
people. No one lived at that time so quiet and retired 
a life as to be able to escape the influence of this great 
movement. Pilgrims and crusaders returning from 25 
the Holy Land went through all Europe, thrilled every 
one by their stories of what they themselves had seen 
and experienced in the Orient, and pictured the advan- 
tages which would come to all who would place the 
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cross upon their garments and follow them. These 
men attracted the attention of every one (drew all 
eyes to themselves), under their influence religious 
enthusiasm rose to the point of frenzy; knights left 

5 their castles, peasants their fields, in order to follow 
the impulse of their hearts and to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the power of the Turks. Instead of 
Uving at home in quiet and seclusion, many preferred 
to seek a life of adventure in the East and did not 

lo hesitate to risk their lives in order to reach those 
countries which had always fired the imagination of 
the Occident. When we consider that the whole 
education of the Middle Ages was in the hands of the 
Church, we shall not wonder that even children were 

15 drawn into this movement. From the text: ''Suffer 
(let) Uttle children to come unto me," the conclusion 
was drawn that children too should share in the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre. When the peasant boy Nicho- 
las went through Germany preaching the so-called 

20 "Children's Crusade," thousands of children l^ft their 
parents, thousands of pupils their teachers, to put 
on the pilgrims' garb and to follow him. Twenty 
thousand children, chiefly from the country near the 
Rhine, left Cologne in 1213 with Nicholas and went 

25 southward, but only five thousand of them entered 
Marseilles three months later. One cannot call a 
fourteen-year-old boy to account because he did not 
keep good discipline among these unrestrained troops 
of boys and girls, and even if he had been able to 

30 punish them and to hold them in check, they never 
could have reached the Holy Land. The fate of most 
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of these poor children escapes our knowledge; many 
brought on bad illnesses by hunger and exposure and 
died on the way, others were carried away by the 
waves of the rivers they had to go through and were 
drowned. Some were taken in and brought up by 5 
kind people who took pity on their misery, and one 
can still recognize in some families of France and Italy 
the names and even the features which they inherited 
from these little German pilgrims. 



REVIEW 

Based on Exercises I-VIII 



Schiller was born on the tenth of November, 1759, 10 
in Marbach, a little town in Wiirttemberg which can 
boast neither wealth nor political importance. His 
father was accustomed to obey the Duke of Wiirttem- 
berg implicitly, and at his command young Schiller 
was obliged to spend several years at the Karlsschule, 15 
but he never looked back upon these years with 
pleasure. Even as a boy at school he admired every- 
thing that was great and noble in literature, and he 
read at this time the drama "Goetz von Berlichingen," 
which is generally considered the greatest thing which 20 
the Storm and Stress period produced. He already 
considered Goethe as the greatest poet in Germany, 
but he did not dream that in later years he was to call 
him his dearest friend. At Goethe^s request the Duke 
Karl August invited the younger poet to settle per- 25 
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manently at Weimar. From this time on whatever 
the two poets wrote was received with enthusiasm by 
young and old, by educated and uneducated, and their 
fame reached far beyond the narrow Umits of the httle 
5 Thuringian court. 

II 

The Uttle town of Weimar is undoubtedly one of 
the most interesting in Germany, though it can boast 
neither wealth nor political importance, for it is rich 
in memories and proud of the great men who have 

10 lived and worked there. The greatest of them was 
Goethe, whose name was famous far beyond the nar- 
row Umits of the court at Weimar and whose works 
are still read and admired by all who love Uterature. 
Goethe had shown no appreciation of the earlier plays 

15 of Schiller, their revolutionary spirit did not please 
him, and for a long time he did not deem the younger 
poet worthy of his friendship. In later years, how- 
ever, he considered him as his dearest friend, and we 
owe it to Schiller, whose enthusiasm for the good and 

20 beautiful had the greatest influence on his older friend, 
that Goethe at last finished his greatest work, " Faust." 

Ill 

Whoever wishes to understand the plays of Goethe 

must study his Ufe, for he always found the material 

for his poetic works in what he himself had experi- 

25 enced and suffered, and he described only what he had 

seen with his own eyes. He was bom in Frankfort, 
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a city which had always been proud of its wealth and 
independence. His father was not aware of the poetic 
genius of his son; he wanted to make him a highly 
educated man and considered it his duty to teach him 
all he himself knew. His mother, whose nature little s 
resembled that of her serious husband, left the educa- 
tion of the children to him; she was never tired of 
playing with them and telling them stories, and Goethe 
owed to her his happiest hours and always remembered 
her with love and reverence. His father wanted him lo 
to be a lawyer, which did not suit him at all, for he had 
always taken a special interest in art and literature 
and was very anxious to be an artist or an author. 

REVIEW 
Based on Exercises Vl-XV 



It is a fact that cannot be denied that Herder's 
works are now very little read in Germany, although 15 
every German, whether he is educated or uneducated, 
knows that no German writer made so deep an im- 
pression on the literature and the thought of his time 
as he did. Goethe, who had met him at the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg, owed to him his deep interest in 20 
Shakespeare and in English literature. Who would 
have thought at that time that Goethe's fame would 
so soon surpass that of his elder friend! Herder is 
greatest as a critic, but he has done good work in many 
other departments of literature. In spite of this he 25 
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did not receive during his life the general recognition 
which he ought to have had, and he is said to have felt 
this very deeply. 

II 

Every educated man, from whatever country he 
5 may be, knows something of Goethe's life, and it can- 
not be denied that his " Faust,'' though it is not often 
produced on the stage, is the greatest thing that Ger- 
man literature can boast. Goethe introduced into 
it much that he himself had experienced and suffered, 
lo and the love episode in the first part is said to have 
been taken from his own life. If he had been able 
to finish this drama earlier in his life, it probably would 
have had more unity of action; but who would think 
of blaming him for not doing so I We must remember 
15 that he was not only a poet but a statesman, and that 
he long had the conduct of all the business of the 
Duchy of Weimar under his charge. 

Ill 

Who can blame Bancbanus for not having left the 
court with his wife and withdrawn to his castle in the 

ao country? It was his duty to carry out the commands 
of his master the king and to do all he had ordered 
him to do. He would gladly have protected his young 
wife, but how could he have known what plans Otto 
and his sister had formed against her? Bancbanus 

25 could not understand a man whose nature was so 
little Uke his own, and Otto for his part despised the 
older man, because he could not appreciate what was 
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noble and great in his character. The queen may well 
be considered as the murderer of Emy, for when Otto 
said he would kill himself unless he could see and speak 
to her once more, the queen had her come to the palace 
and allowed her brother to see her alone. This she 5 
ought never to have done. 

REVIEW 
Based on Exercises I-XV 



Schiller took the material for his drama "Maria 
Stuart" from English history, but he changed it con- 
siderably by deepening and ennobling the character 
of the heroine and by showing us Elizabeth in such a 10 
light that we cannot help despising and detesting her. 
Though Maria Stuart had forfeited her right to the 
throne by the murder of her husband Darnley, we still 
feel that she is a victim of Elizabeth's hatred. We 
do not think of calling her a criminal when we learn 15 
that she grew up at a court where no one tried to 
awaken her enthusiasm for what is good, true and 
beautiful, where she was surrounded by courtiers who 
flattered her and where the fame of her beauty reached 
far beyond the narrow limits of her own country. 20 
Elizabeth might have spared her, if she had wished 
to do so, but she was too jealous a woman ever to for- 
get the influence which Mary's beauty had over all 
those around her. Mary had been advised by her 
friends not to trust the queen. She ought to have 25 
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followed their advice, but she did not believe that 
Elizabeth really intended to have her put to death, 
although the fact that her old servants were taken 
away from her should have convinced her of the danger 

5 of her position. Elizabeth was sure that the mere fact 
of her enemy being alive would injure her interests 
and those of the state; Mary's being a Catholic dis- 
pleased her greatly, as it seemed to her that it en- 
dangered England's freedom. Of course Mary should 

lo have been ashamed of her past, but, when meeting 
Elizabeth in person, she did not show that feeling 
and she allowed herself to be carried away by her 
hatred. Instead of imploring her dangerous rival to 
allow her to live a few years longer in peace and ob- 

15 scurity, she insulted her, though she had every reason 
to assume that Elizabeth would make her pay with 
her life for that insult. Elizabeth always looked back 
to that meeting with a certain feeling of guilt, and 
though we may feel that Mary brought her fate upon 

so herself by her own passion, yet the share which the 
queen had in her death must always be discreditable 
to her. 

II 

Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a city 
which for many centuries has been proud of its riches 
35 and its political importance. His father, a lawyer by 
profession, being a rich man, was able to give him a 
good education. His mother, whose sunny nature 
was to a certain extent the opposite of his father's 
sterner disposition, made the years of his childhood 
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the happiest of his life and he always thought of her 
with love and admiration. 

After spending two years at the University of 
Leipsic, young Goethe went in 1770 to the city of 
Strasburg. There he became acquainted with Herder, s 
who for the first time directed his attention to Shake- 
speare, the great English dramatist. Frederika Brion, 
too, played a very important part in his Strasburg 
years; but, although she made the deepest impres- 
sion on Goethe's sensitive heart, with all her youthful lo 
freshness and beauty she did not succeed in perma- 
nently attaching the poet to her. 

In 1775 Goethe moved to Weimar, a little city pic- 
turesquely situated on the Ilm. The Duke of Weimar 
had at first invited him there as his guest, but at his 15 
request Goethe very soon settled there permanently. 
He was at first only appointed counselor, but later 
on, as the Prime Minister, he conducted all the affairs 
of the little Duchy. Soon he had his friend Herder 
called to Weimar, a few years later Schiller too was 20 
received there, and the little town might well boast 
of its Uterary fame. 

One of the most important events of Goethe's later 
life was his journey to Italy. In the first days of 
September, 1786, he reached sunny Italy and spent 25 
almost two years in that country, so famous for beauty 
and for art. In Rome he studied especially the monu- 
ments of antiquity, while in Naples the beauty of 
nature impressed him most deeply. As a poet and an 
artist he owed much to this stay, and he always re- 30 
membered it with pleasure and delight. 



PART SECOND 

SELECTIONS FOR TRANSLATION FROM 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. GRADED IN 
DIFFICULTY 
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MINNA VON BARNHELM 

The exposition of the play 

Major von Tellheim leams on returning to the inn 
in Berlin in which he has been living since the close 
of the Seven Years' War, that the landlord has during 
his absence cleared out his rooms and given them to 

5 a lady who has just arrived. The Major's rough but 
devoted servant, Just, wishes to avenge himself on 
the landlord for the ill-treatment of his beloved master, 
but Tellheim forbids it and is determined to leave the 
inn at once. He does not, however, know how he can 

lo pay his bill there, since he is too honorable and too 
proud to use the money entrusted to him by his 
former sergeant, Paul Werner. For the same reason 
he refuses to accept the money which the widow of 
one of his former comrades brings him in payment 

IS of a debt, and tells her her husband had never owed 
him anything. 

The stranger, a young lady from Dresden, sends 
apologies by her servant to the unknown officer whose 
rooms she is occupying, and the servant betrays [the 

20 fact] that his mistress has come to Berlin to look for 
her betrothed. In order to escape the civilities of the 
stranger, as well as the rudeness of the landlord, Tell- 
heim decides to pawn the last article of value which 

55 
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remains to him, a beautiful ring, and to pay the land- 
lord. He is not even turned from his purpose by the 
fact that Werner, who is heart and soul a soldier* and 
is already tired of peace, has sold his little farm in 
order to take service again and now brings the money 5 
to Tellheim to spend as he will. He entrusts the ring 
to Just, who pawns it to the landlord, knowing that 
he will be sorry at having turned from his doors a man 
who has still so much money to spend. 

From the conversation between the stranger and 10 
her maid we soon learn that Tellheim himself is the 
betrothed she is seeking. After the landlord has tried 
by a series of inquisitive questions to find out why 
she has come to Berlin, he shows her the ring pawned 
to him by Just, and in this way betrays [the fact] that 15 
the officer whom she has driven from his rooms is no 
other than Tellheim. 

II 
THE CRANES OF IBYCUS, by Schilleb 

Abstract of the contents of the separate verses 

[The student should read over the ballad before translating this.] 

1. The well-known poet Ibycus of Rhegium was 
on his way to (or set out on foot for) the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where the annual contests were to be held. 20 
2. With reverent awe he entered the grove of Poseidon 
which lay just outside the city. The silence of the 

*See Exercise I. 
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forest was only broken by the swarms of cranes fly- 
ing toward the south. 3. The poet greeted them as 
friends who had followed him across the sea and con- 
sidered their presence as a fortunate omen. 4. In 

S the midst of the wood he was fallen upon and over- 
powered by two robbers. 5. No one hears his cry 
for help; he laments that he must die on foreign soil, 
unknown, unwept and unavenged. 6. As he is dying 
he hears the cranes and calls upon them to denounce 

lo his murderers. 7. His body is found and carried into 
Corinth, where his friend recognizes it in spite of the 
woimds with which it is disfigured. 8. All Greece 
mourns the loss of the poet, and the people demand 
that the court shall avenge his death. 9. But it is 

IS difficult to trace the murderer among the crowds 
which fill the city, and no one knows even the cause 
of the crime. 10. Perhaps the wretch is in the midst 
of those who are seeking him, is entering the temple 
or pushing his way into the theater. 11 and 12. The 

2o theater is crowded with men from every part of Greece, 
from the Islands and even from Asia, and all await in 
silence the entrance of the chorus. 13. The chorus 
of Furies enters in solemn procession; their measured 
step and their great size make them seem Uke super- 

35 human beings. 14. Their black garments and the 
dusky glow of the torches they bear enhance the 
terror of their aspect. 15. They begin their terrible 
song. 16. The blameless man is happy, for they 
cannot approach him, but they pursue the murderer 

30 unceasingly. 17. If he thinks to escape them, they 
follow and overtake him; no remorse can appease 
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them; they follow him to the realm of death, and even 
there he is not free from their power. 18. The whole 
house is still as death as they disappear in the back- 
ground. 19. It seems to the spectators that they 
have seen the Furies themselves. 20. Suddenly a 5 
voice cries "The cranes of Ibycus!" and the theater 
is darkened by the flocks of cranes flying over it. 

21. At the name of Ibycus the people around start; 
they ask the meaning of the exclamation and the 
connection of the cranes with their beloved poet. 10 

22. They think that they recognize in this cry the 
power of avenging fate, and demand that these men 
be arrested as the murderers they are seeking. 23. The 
two men assert in vain their innocence; their pallid 
faces proclaim their guilt and, taken before the judge, is 
they confess all. 

Ill 

THE HOSTAGE 
The story of Schiller's BaUad ''Die Burgschaft" 

The Greek youth Moros had decided to kill the 
tyrant Dionysius, because he beUeved that this man 
threatened the Uberties of his native city. But on 
approaching the tryant he was seized and, a dagger 20 
being found concealed in his clothing, he was con- 
demned to die on the cross. Moros was ready to die 
for his native land and he disdained to beg the tyrant 
for his Ufe, but he asked him to grant him three days 
respite, in which to be present at the wedding of his 25 
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sister and to settle the affairs of his family. During 
this time, he said, he would leave his best friend with 
the tyrant, as a pledge that he himself would return 
at the appointed time. After considering the matter 

5 Dionysius said that he would grant Moros the three 
days he asked, but that if he did not return before 
the end of the time allowed, his friend must die in his 
stead.* To this both agreed, and Moros hastened 
away with the determination to be back before the 

lo third day was over. He attended to all that he had 
to do, but as he was hurrying back on the third day, 
he found that all the brooks and streams had been 
swollen by the rain, and when he came to the largest 
river he had to cross, the bridge had been carried away 

IS and he could not find a boat. In vain he called for 
help, in vain he begged the gods to quiet the storm; 
the fury of the waters increased from hour to hour. 
At last he threw himself into the raging stream and 
succeeded in reaching the opposite shore, but as he 

20 was hurrying on, after having thanked the gods for 
his deliverance, several robbers rushed out of the wood 
and barred his way. In desperation he seized the 
dagger of one of these men, and succeeded in killing 
three of them with it, while the others fled before him. 

25 But now he was so tired from his great exertions and 
from the heat of the day, that he would have sunk 
down and died, had he not found a cool spring, whose 
waters refreshed him and gave him strength to con- 
tinue his journey. Though fear lent wings to his feet 

30 (steps), it was already evening and the setting sun 

* Ck)nstrue: instead of him. 
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threw long shadows over the grass, as he at last reached 
the gate of the city. There his old servant met him 
and begged him to flee, and at least to save his own 
life, since it was too late to save that of his friend. 
But Moros does not listen to this advice. If he can- 5 
not save his friend, he will at least die with him, and 
none shall say that he has broken faith. As the sun 
is setting he reaches the place where the crowd stands 
ready to see his friend die; he rushes through the 
crowd, and gives himself up to the executioner. All 10 
are astonished at his love and loyalty, and even the 
tyrant, to whom the news is at once carried, is touched. 
He has the two brought before him, tells them they 
have convinced him that true friendship can exist, 
and begs them to accept him too as a companion and 15 
friend. 

IV 

TELL 

After Tell had shot the apple from the head of his 
child, Gessler did not let him go free as he had promised 
to do, but ordered him to be taken to the fortress of 
Kiissnacht and there to be imprisoned. He intended 20 
to take him thither in his own boat, but on their way 
across the Lake of Lucerne a storm arose which gave 
the prisoner an opportunity to escape by springing* 
from the boat to the land. While the Governor pur- 
sued his way. Tell betook himself to the place where 25 
he intended to shoot the tyrant. 

* See Exercise XV. 
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This was the so-called hollow road near Kiissnacht 
which is enclosed on both sides by high clififs. Tell 
knew that Gessler must take this road, for it was the 
only way to reach the fortress. His plan was to con- 

5 ceal himself behind a bush which grew on the edge of 
the clifif; from there he could shoot without being 
seen and he could easily escape afterwards, for the 
way was so narrow and its sides so precipitous that 
the pursuers would not be able to reach him. 

lo While Tell stood on the clifif and waited for Gessler 

to appear, it was natural that he should think over 

the momentous deed which he was about to commit. 

What had so changed the nature of this simple 

and kindly man? His mind had been free from any 

15 thought of hatred or revolt up to the moment when he 
had been suddenly forced to shoot the apple from the 
head of his son. By this terrible command Gessler 
had taught him to make a human being the mark 
for his arrow, why should he now hesitate to turn 

30 this same arrow against his enemy and the enemy 
of his country? Besides the murder of this terrible 
opponent was now a matter of righteous self-defense. 
After the threat Tell had uttered against the governor 
he must fear the worst from his fury, not only for him- 

25 self, but for his faithful wife and his innocent children. 
When Gessler had forced him to take aim at the head 
of his child, the outraged father had sworn to himself 
that his next shot should be aimed at the heart of the 
tyrant. To carry out this plan of vengeance, which 

30 he had conceived in that moment of agony, he now 
considered as a sacred duty, not only to his unhappy 
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family, but also to his oppressed country, for he believed 
himself to be chosen by God to free Switzerland* from 
the power of this wicked man. 



SCHILLER'S YOUTH 

In 1768 Schiller's father was called from his position 
in Lorch and transferred to the garrison at Stuttgart, t 5 
where his son went to the Latin school with his friend 
Karl Moser. His plan of becoming a clergyman was 
interfered with by the Duke. Schiller was obliged 
at his command to enter the Karlsschule, a military 
academy in the Castle Solitude, which was later moved 10 
to Stuttgart and to a university. Military discipline 
and order regulated the life of the pupils. Almost 
all the sciences were taught at this institution ex- 
cept theology; Schiller studied jurisprudence and 
later medicine. Schiller attended the Karlsschule for 15 
eight years and then was given an appointment as 
regimental physician in Stuttgart with a salary of 
18 gulden aj month. This position by no means 
corresponded to his hopes and wishes. He now 
completed his play "The Robbers," which was re- 20 
presented for the first time at the theater in Mannheim, 
a large town not very far from Stuttgart. Schiller 
himself was present, for he had secretly left Stuttgart 

* See Exercise I. 

t Construe: transferred to Stuttgart. 

t See Exercise I. 
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with a friend and sat hidden in a comer of a box, full 
of anxious expectation. The piece was received with 
enthusiasm, and a storm of applause arose at the end. 
But the Duke Charles Eugene was by no means satis- 

5 fied with the poet and his success, for the bold ideas 
of freedom expressed in the play seemed to him to 
be very dangerous. He sent for Schiller and ordered 
him to submit all his poetic creations to him before 
publication. When Schiller refused to do this, the 

lo Duke forbade him to have any works printed ex- 
cept those bearing on medicine. He also received 
fourteen days' arrest for going* to Mannheim with- 
out leave to be present at the representation of " The 
Robbers." 

15 It was impossible for Schiller to stay longer in Stutt- 
gart, and he had to sacrifice his family, his home and 
his position to (his love for) poetry. He fled secretly 
from Stuttgart to avoid the anger of the Duke, and 
only a young musician, a friend and admirer of his, 

20 accompanied him on his flight. The two young men 
had little money and no friends, the anger of the Duke 
followed them and made it impossible for Schiller to 
get the position he had hoped for in the theater at 
Mannheim, and it seemed for a time as if he would 

25 have to starve or give up his hopes of becoming a poet 
and dramatist. But there were good people who 
were filled with enthusiasm for his poetry and who 
therefore took an interest in him. Frau von Wol- 
zogen, the mother of one of his friends, offered him a 

30 refuge in Bauerbach, where she had a small country 

* See Exercise XI. 
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house, and there he lived m solitude till July of the 
following year working* on his plays. There he 
finished his tragedy "Intrigue and Love," which he 
sent to the manager of the theater at Mannheim, and 
soon afterwards he was called to Mannheim and given 5 
a position there. He was to write three plays a year 
and to receive a salary of 500 gulden. 

VI 

THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF "EMILIA 

GALOTTI " 

The exposition fills out the first act of our drama. 
We learn that the Prince is ardently in love with 
Emilia Galotti and tired of his former mistress Orsina. 10 
We see his passionate feelings constantly growing un- 
til, at Marinelli's announcement of Emilia's approach- 
ing marriage with Appiani, they reach their highest 
point. This report is to be regarded as the initial 
impulse of the plot. In order to accomplish his pur- 15 
pose the Prince acquiesces without hesitation in Mari- 
nelli's proposals, and does not even take the trouble 
to inform himself about the second plan, which is 
merely alluded to by his crafty chamberlain. 

The exposition also contains two episodes, the ao 
introduction of which is admi^ible, according to 
Lessing's theory of the drama, if they tend to throw 
light upon the action or illustrate some important 
character. The scene with Conti, the painter, serves 

* C!onstrue: and worked . . . 
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the former purpose, the signing of the death-warrant 
the latter. The Prince's determination to speak with 
Emilia himself terminates the exposition. 
With the second act the Ascending Action begins, 
5 which reaches its climax in the first scene of the third 
act. We witness the execution of Marinelli's scheme. 
Although a part of the action has necessarily to take 
place behind the scenes, Lessing manages with mas- 
terly skill to inform the audience of everything that 

lo is going on. We become acquainted with the Galotti 
family* and with Appiani, and we listen with sym- 
pathy to Emilia's vivid account of what has happened 
to her at mass.t Marinelli's secret activity increases 
our previous apprehensions for Appiani 's happiness, 

IS we look forward with eager expectancy to the result 
of his meeting with Marinelli in Galotti's house. The 
turn, however, which the conversation takes, fills us 
with the gravest forebodings, and at the end of the 
scene, when Marinelli departs with a threat on his lips, 

ao our worst fears are confirmed. As Appiani does the 
very thing which Marinelli had expected him to do, 
and refuses to leave Guastalla on his wedding-day, the 
intriguer is at liberty to carry out his second plan, 
the nature of which is foreshadowed in the scene be- 

95 tween Angelo and Pirro. 

The scene of the third and following acts is laid in 
the Prince's country-seat at Dosalo. Marinelli reports 
to his sovereign the failure of his mission and his 
account throws the latter into angry despair. He 

* Construe: the family Galotti. 
t Def. art. : see Exercise I. 
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does not yet mention his second scheme. When, 
however, the report of a gun is heard at a distance 
he reveals it by degrees to the Prince. 

Every detail of the plot has been carried out to 
perfection, the Count is mortally woimded and EmiUa 5 
is alone in the castle. When she hears that she is at 
Dosalo and when the Prince himself enters, she realizes 
that she is completely in the power of the very man 
who only a few hours ago had dared to insult her with 
a declaration of his love. "The most timid of her 10 
sex," she loses all self-command, and in the greatest 
agitation of mind she throws herself at the feet of the 
Prince, imploring his mercy. "The lamb is in the 
power of the wolf." Passion and vice are triumphant 
and the chmax of the tragedy is reached. . 15 

Shortly after this scene, Claudia's discovery of both 
the instigator and the perpetrator* of Appiani's murder 
marks the beginning of the Descending Action, which 
finds its conclusion at the end of the fourth act. Its 
purpose is the exposure of the intrigue and the prep- 20 
aration for the final struggle between vice and virtue. 
Step by step we see Marinelli's machinations dis- 
covered first by Claudia, then by Orsina, and then 
disclosed by the latter to Odoardo. Claudia arrives 
at the truth by puttingt together MarineUi's quarrel 25 
with Appiani, the last words of the dying Count, and 
the news that the Prince (whose late attentions to her 
daughter become now very significant) is trying to 
console Emilia. Nor is Orsina slow in getting at the 

* Construe : of the ... as well as also of the . . . 
t See Exercise XV. 
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facts of the case* when she leams that the rescued 
girl is the same with whom her spies have seen the 
Prince talking,t and that Emilia is the fiancee of the 
dead Count, whose carriage she has met on her way 
5 to Dosalo. Her outburst of wrath is surpassed only 
by Odoardo's rage when the meaning of the whole 
intrigue is revealed to him. Before the scene closes, 
we see the infuriated father armed with the fatal 
dagger. 

lo The action of the fifth act, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding, J is at first not progressive, but retarding. Up 
to the seventh scene we are witnesses of the struggles 
in Odoardo's soul. He has made up his mind not 
to kill the Prince, and in the following scenes also 

IS he adheres to his decision, although the discovery of 
the new intrigue makes it hard for him to suppress 
his violent emotion. Odoardo is a straightforward, 
honest, rough soldier, who is no match for the schem- 
ing, polished Prince and Marinelli, and the spectator 

20 begins to fear that he will be worsted in this unequal 
struggle for the possession of Emilia. 

Our hope, however, begins to revive when we 
hear that Odoardo intends to take his daughter to a 
convent, the Prince apparently giving his consent. § 

25 But this expectation of a fortunate issue is soon 

disappointed, and after this last pause the action 

* Construe: comes quickly at the truth, 
t Infinitive. 

t Remember that only the subject or one part of the predicate 
can stand before the personal verb: this clause must therefore 

follow 18. 

i Change to clause introduced by conjunction. 
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hurries with rapid strides towards its end. Odoardo's 
resolution to leave the rescue of his daughter to heaven 
comes too late and, seeing no way out of the surroimd- 
ing dangers, he complies with the urgent wish of his 
unfortunate child and does the deed which saves his 5 
daughter from the sin of suicide. 

Max Poll. 



VII 

RECEPTION OF GOETHE'S DRAMA 

"IPHIGENIE" 

The appearance of Goethe's "Iphigenie" was re- 
ceived by Goethe's friends in Rome and Germany 
with surprising coolness. With the exception of 
the drama " Nathan der Weise," no work so lofty in 10 
thought and so perfect in execution* had as yet ap- 
peared in Germany. The Aesthetic judgment of the 
people was not yet sufficiently developed to appreciate 
at once itsf exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 15 
he was known to the public largely as the author 
of "Goetz" and "Werther"; hence something revolu- 
tionary, passionate, stormy, especially something 
thoroughly German J in thought and form, was expected 
of him. Schiller's early dramas were then the sensa- 20 
tion of the German stage. Their bold attacks on the 

* Make relative clause. 

t Genitive of demonstrative pronoun. 

X See Exercise IX. 
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existing social order, their mighty pathos, their extrava- 
gant rhetoric and their passionate action powerfully 
stirred the German public. What a contrast between 
these dramas, in which we feel the feverish pulsations 

5 of the approaching revolution, and "Iphigenie" with 
its antique theme and calm classic form! 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiar prose-form with its tender 

io associations, and felt the elimination of its personal 
elements to be rather a weakness than an improve- 
ment.* Few realized what changes had taken place in 
the poet's character and artistic ideals in Italy. He felt 
that he was misunderstood and had disappointed the 

15 expectations of his friends, and yet this did not alter 
his convictions, for he applied the same artistic stand- 
ards to the revision of his " Tasso," which was under- 
taken soon after the completion of the "Iphigenie." 
Upon his return from Italy in Jime,t 1788, he became 

30 estranged from Frau von Stein, and imwilling to revive 
the many personal recollections he had interwoven 
in the drama, he made no efforts to have it produced 
on the stage. Besides, its metrical form would have 
interfered at that time with a successful stage-repre- 

35 sentation. 

Max Winkleb. 

* Construe a^ clause with bag. 
t See Exercise I. 
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VIII 



THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S "IPHIGENIE" 

Goethe himself tells us in his autobiography that 
his works are fragments of a great confession. A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced 
in him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it 
for weeks and months, and did not feel relieved un- s 
til he found for it some adequate poetic expression. 
While in this mood, the report of some event, or more 
frequently the incidents and characters of some book, 
suddenly stimulated his imagination to poetic creation. 
Something in the book he chanced to read so strongly lo 
suggested to him his own struggles, that he more or 
less unconsciously interpreted the incidents and charac- 
ters of the book in terms of his own experience. Some- 
times the relation of the poet's life to the subject 
chosen seems distant and obscure, but a closer study 15 
of his life will usually disclose to us the reason why the 
subject roused him to poetic activity. It is therefore 
of prime importance for the imderstanding of Goethe's 
work to discover what phase of a subject stimulated 
him and why, for in this way we can get the clearest 20 
insight into his artistic purposes. 

Some of the experiences underlying Goethe's "Iphi- 
genie" are doubtless to be found in his Storm and 
Stress period. In this most productive period of his 
life he was often agitated by a spirit of feverish unrest 25 
which at times drove him to the brink of despair. 
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His extreme individualism led him to defy conven- 
tionalism in every form, in religion, in society and in 
art, and to trust the strong instincts of his genius in all 
relations of life. Therefore the great mythical heroes 
5 of antiquity who had rebelled against the rule of the 
Olympians appealed so strongly to his sympathies. 
With* this attitude toward life, it was inevitable that 
the duties which he believedf he owed to himself often 
clashed with the rights of established society. And 

lo so he became involved in several perplexing and pain- 
ful relations, from which he could extricate himself 
only by destroying the peace of mind and happiness 
of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 

15 sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period, to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 

For his infidelity to Friederika he condemned him- 
self more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, 

20 and gave poetic expression to this self-condemnation 
in his " Goetz von Berlichingen " and " Clavigo." But 
his most significant experience of this kind before his 
departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 was his rela- 
tion to Anna Elizabeth Schonemann, or Lili, as Goethe 

25 calls her in his lyrics. His account of this relation 
in the autobiography and his later utterances show 
that he sincerely loved her. However, shortly after 
his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 

30 him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederika several 

* $et. t Construe: according to his idea. 
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years before, he longed for a release. He welcomed 
the arrival of the two Counts of Stolberg in Frankfort, 
and accepted their invitation to join them in a tour 
through Switzerland, '' as an experiment to see whether 
he could renounce her." But in the midst of the s 
grandest Alpine landscapes* the image of Lili was ever 
before him, calling him back to his native land. 
Finally he returned to Frankfort, and there he spent 
several unhappy months, troubled by jealousy and 
doubt, and unable to resolve either to marry her or lo 
to give her up. The fact was that he was then most 
unsettled in his aims and duties in life, and could not 
even decide the question of his permanent vocation. 
He distinctly felt the need of a larger self-development; 
his restless poetic nature rebelled against every sug- 15 
gestion of constraint. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
in the fall of 1775 he gratefully accepted Duke Karl 
August's invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys 
and distractions of the first wild weeks at the court 20 
of Weimar did not afford him the relief from this im- 
rest and dejection which he expected. This relief 
came from a quieter and deeper source: from the 
friendship of Frau von Stein. This friendship is one 
of Goethe's most significant experiences during the as 
first ten years of his residence in Weimar, in that itf 
profoundly affected his character and all the great 
works conceived during this period, especially the 
"Iphigenie." 

Max Winkler. 

* Singular. f boburc^ bag. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND LESSING 

It is difficult to overestimate the transformation 
that came over Prussia in the forty-six years of 
Frederick's reign (1740-1786), when we bear in mind 
the far-reaching reforms which accompanied and 
5 followed his military success. His state became a 
model to all Germany in its civil service, its develop- 
ment of industries, its army. In spite of Frederick's 
indifference — an indifference born of an education 
that left him hardly able to write his mother-tongue 

lo — German literature felt deeply the inspiration of his 
great personality and great deeds. 

Frederick and Lessing were both reformers, and it 
may be doubted whether the reforms of the King 
would have entered as permanently into the life of 

15 the nation without those of the dramatist and critic. 
Both led lives* of strenuous effort, Frederick on the 
battle-field alone against all Europe, Lessing in the 
study, equally alone against the forces of intolerance 
and unreality. Frederick taught his people that they 

20 had attained their political, Lessing that they had 
attained their intellectual maturity, that their school 
days were over, that they were to follow not a French 
or Italian model, but truth. He broke the barriers 
that pedantry had built up between literature and 

as life. He defined the principles of dramatic art, he 

* Construe: a life. 
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taught his countrymen the power of style as a vehicle 
of thought, he taught them to know that "sweet and 
stem satisfaction in the realities of things" that is 
the inspiration of modem thought. His criticism was 
in form criticism of books, but in essence it was criti- 5 
cism of life. And it was criticism that did not stop 
with pointing out defects. It made clear the prin- 
ciples involved, it established laws, and it illustrated 
these laws in masterpieces of literary skill. 

A. B. Nichols. 

X 

''MARIA STUART" 

The purpose of the play is to exhibit the char- 10 
acter of Mary Stuart from an heroic and tragic point 
of view. Guilt, penitence, persecution, misfortune, 
heightened by the charms of her beauty, the devotion 
of friends, the passionate self-sacrifice of love, are its 
pathetic elements. To these is added the sharp con- 15 
trast of Elizabeth,* false, jealous, vengeful; strong 
where Mary is weak, weak and despicable where Mary 
is strong and noble. The character of Elizabeth is 
drawn, indeed, in darkest colors, yet the poet's in- 
justice consists rather inf concealing her higher quali- 20 
ties as a queen, than in any misrepresentation of her 
personal characteristics. The contrast and antagon- 
ism of these two women offer, indeed, many striking 

* Construe: stands in sharp contrast, the false, etc. 
t See Exercise XV. 
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and tragic aspects. Schiller has been criticized for 
exaggerating the purely personal element, and for 
making the final catastrophe turn upon personal 
passions, aroused by a fictitious interview. But herein 
5 the author followed a true poetic instinct. It is, after 
all, not events, however momentous, but persons and 
the collision of personal feeling and action that most 
interest us. And it is really tragic that an interview, 
for which in fact Mary had earlier begged in vain, is 

lo made the scene of the supreme conflict and the swift 
occasion of her death. In a still profoimder sense, 
also, this interview becomes the central point of the 
play; for Mary is thus made an active agent, provok- 
ing her own ruin. A passive martyrdom is pathetic 

15 indeed, but not tragic. But not only in her under- 
standing with Mortimer and her intrigue with Leicester, 
but especially in this interview, Mary displays the 
passionate elements of her own character. Goaded 
to desperation, she becomes herself the aggressor, 

20 thus creating the situation in which poetic justice 
demands her doom. These bold fictions of Mary's 
relations with Mortimer and with Leicester, and of 
her interview with Elizabeth — which all, in fact, 
serve one purpose — are the soul of the play, and are 

25 perhaps Schiller's happiest achievement in dramatic 
invention. 

Edward S. Joynes. 
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XI 

SCHILLER'S DRAMA "DIE JUNGFRAU" IN 
ITS RELATION TO HISTORY 

Although the drama "Die Jungfrau von Orleans" 
bears the name of an historical character, it must not 
be regarded as an historical play. Schiller called it a 
Romantic Tragedy, by which he meant to assign it 
to that class of imaginative compositions where the 5 
poet is controlled only by the general laws of human 
action and by the requirements of his art. The play 
is not merely non-historical, it is unhistorical in that 
it is deliberately false to history. But it must be 
remembered that this fact is in itself in no way a zo 
reproach to the poet. The deliberate disregarding of 
known historical facts may make his task — the pro- 
duction of dramatic illusion — more diifficult, but he 
is free to choose his subject-matter wherever he will, 
from fact or from fable, and to treat it as he will, pro- 15 
vided only that he succeeds in engaging the interest 
and moving the feelings of the spectator so strongly 
as to produce the deep emotional pleasure which is 
the sole end and aim of the drama. The dramatist 
is no historian; it is not his task to teach or elucidate 20 
history. One need only recall the so-called historical 
plays of Shakespeare to realize how independent our 
delight in them is of their historical element. "Anthony 
and Cleopatra" has no advantage as a drama over 
"Romeo and Juliet," although the one is based on 25 
history, the other on fiction. The one is as real and 



(( 
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true to us as the other, because true to human nature 
and to the laws of dramatic art. So much idle criti- 
cism has been addressed to this particular play that 
the right of the poet to take his material where he will 

5 and treat it as he will imder the laws of his art cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. At the same time there 
may be certain incidental advantages and disadvan- 
tages in an historical subject. The interest of the 
audience in a well-known personage may heighten 

lo the effectiveness of the play, and their familiarity 
with his career may save much preliminary explana- 
tion. On the other hand, the poet will disturb the 
dramatic illusion too grossly if he departs widely 
from the facts in dealing with a period which is famil- 

z5 iar to the audience. Shakespeare, for instance, in his 
"Histories'' where he was dealing with eVents then 
recent, all the incidents of which were fresh in his 
auditors' minds, is often compelled to sacrifice his 
dramatic structure in some degree to avoid doing* 

20 violence to facts. Schiller, on the other hand, was 
dealing with a period removed from his own by more 
than three centuries, with a figure moreover about 
which had gathered a mist of legend and tale, a figure 
in itself so unusual that it seemed to belong to romance 

25 rather than to sober history. His break, too, with 
history is so frank and complete that the spectator 
is not tempted to draw comparison with the facts. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the effective- 
ness of the play is injured by its violation of historical 

30 truth. A. B. Nichols. 

* Construe : not to do. 
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XII 



CHARLOTTE VON STEIN 

Shortly after his arrival in Weimar, Goethe was intro- 
duced to Charlotte von Stein. She was seven years 
older than Goethe, was the mother of several children, 
and at the time of her first acquaintance with the 
poet can hardly have attracted him by any physi- 5 
cal charms. She had never been beautiful, and was 
now careworn and faded. Her husband, an equerry 
of the court, was a man of coarser nature than herself, 
and her marriage, if not of the kind usually called 
unhappy, brought her but little inward satisfaction. 10 
These things, together with the natural melancholy of 
her temperament, had led her to withdraw as much 
as possible from the gaieties of court life. Such an 
attitude of mind in one who, though still young, had 
seen through and outgrown the vanities of the world, 15 
appealed strongly to the sober side of Goethe's charac- 
ter, and led him to see in her a higher type of woman- 
hood than he had hitherto imagined. She became 
his preceptress in the philosophy of resignation and 
self-control. 20 

She was a woman who was perhaps socially above 
him, who knew much that he had yet to learn, who 
was capable of entering fully into all his best thoughts, 
and who, withal, seemed ready to help him with sym- 
pathy and counsel. So it was that almost from the 25 
beginning he felt himself strongly attracted to this 
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new friend, and after the lapse of a few weeks we find 
him visiting her almost daily. 

Calvin Thomas. 



XIII 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE DRAMA "GOETZ 

VON BERLICHINGEN" 

With the publication of the drama " Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen" in the summer of 1773, Goethe laid the 

5 foundation of his literary fame. With one stroke, as it 
appeared, he placed himself at the head of the young 
writers of Germany, who in their enthusiasm saw in 
him a "German Shakespeare," a powerful champion 
of their common cause of freedom and nature. The 

lo work itself has all the freshness, vigor and impetuosity, 
the charms as well as the defects of youth. It is 
therefore in point of time, as well as in character, 
the most youthful of that remarkable series of pro- 
ductions which young Goethe threw off with astonish- 

1$ ing creative energy during the four years between his 
return from the University of Strasburg and his call to 
Weimar in the autumn of 1775. The main part of 
"Goetz" was written during the last months of 1771, 
shortly after his return from Strasburg, largely under 

2o the influence of the powerful impressions received 

during his sojourn in that place. It will therefore 

be well to recall in a few words the more important 

features of his Strasburg period. 

In September, 1768, Goethe, just nineteen years 
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old, returned from his three years of University life* 
in Leipsic to his native Frankfort, thoroughly out of 
health and dejected in spirit. Then followed a period 
of dangerous illness and of slow and painful convales- 
cence, and it was not until the spring of 1770 that his 5 
health was restored so that he could resume his law 
studies at the imiversity. His father was anxious 
that he should take his degree as soon as possible, and 
the University of Strasburg in the French province 
of Alsace was qhosen as the place for him to do so. 10 

He arrived in Strasburg early in April, and at 
once found pleasant quarters and congenial company. 
He was deeply impressed by the great cathedral and 
was charmed by the beauties of the surrounding 
country, inviting him to frequent excursions. His 15 
health and spirits revived and life seemed to him more 
beautiful than ever. He carried on his law studies, 
as he himself says, "with as much industry as was 
necessary to take his degree with some honor," giving 
at the same time considerable attention to the study 20 
of medicine. But we are chiefly interested in his 
activity outside the university. He seemed to be in 
a peculiarly receptive frame of mind, perhaps owing 
to the long illness through which he had just passed. 
It is certain that the months which follow are among 25 
the most important in the history of his development. 

In three distinct directions we can see th^ trans- 
forming effect of potent influences all of which are 
clearly visible in "Goetz von Berlichingen " : 1. he 
becomes decidedly German in his tastes and senti- 30 

♦ Construe: University years. 
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ments; 2. his mind is greatly enriched and stimulated 
by contact with Herder: 3. his romance with Friederika 
Brion gives new and living reality to his poetic crea- 
tions. Frank Goodrich. 



XIV 

"MINNA VON BARNHELM" AS A COMEDY 

S The conception of comedy as something more than 
a presentation of droll incidents is that of Shake- 
speare and Molifere. These dramatists present in their 
comedies the play of human passions, passions often 
so painful and destructive* that they might in them- 

lo selves serve the purpose of a tragedy. What more 
terrible arraignment of human nature could there be 
than Shylock and Tartuffe, both figures from comedy? 
The dramatist's art lies, in the first place, in presenting 
human weaknesses and foibles in a fashion that shall 

z5 be amusing instead of painful, and in the second place 
in conducting the action to a happy issue. We see 
the strange mingUng of good and evil in human nature, 
but from a standpoint that robs it of its painful aspects; 
and in the end we are shown the triumph of good and 

9o the defeat of evil. 

It is this deeper conception of comedy that lies at 
the bottom of Lessing's "Minna." He aims to amuse, 
not by stirring us to laughter — though that too he 
does on occasion, — but by putting before us a prob- 

35 lem of human character that, like all such problems, 

* Construe as relative clause. 
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has its tragic as well as its comic side, and then en- 
gaging our interest in its happy solution. Tellheim's 
mistaken conception of honor leads him to the brink 
of wrecking his own happiness and that of Minna. 
It is only the skill of the dramatist that hinders* the s 
situation from taking more than once a painfully 
tragic tone. The conflict is a real one, but the emo- 
tions it begets in us are never allowed to become 
poignant, and the expectation of a happy issue makes 
us watch its progress with sympathetic amusement. lo 
Lessing's drama, like those of Molifere, appealsf to 
our intellect; it lacks the play of gay fancy with 
which Shakespeare invested his comedy. It is a bit 
of life submitted to us from a point of view that en- 
ables us to see beyond the confusion that involves 15 
the lovers. We smile at Tellheim's error, enjoy the 
humorous discipline that weans him from it, and rejoice 
in the final happy solution of all the difficulties. 

A. B. Nichols. 

XV 

GOETHE'S ''DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT" 

Goethe's chief sources for his autobiography were 
his personal recollections and his diaries, notes and 20 
letters. He made extensive use, however, of the 
recollections of others, and of written and printed 
documents. After his mother's death he asked her 

* Construe : hinders that the situation . . . 
t See note J, page 67. 
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friend, Bettina Brentano, to write down for him what 
his mother had told her of his childhood, but, knowing, 
Bettina's imaginative nature, he used her contribu- 
tions sparingly and with great caution. He con- 

5 suited many other persons, and spared no pains to 
obtain correct information concerning matters that 
he did not clearly remember. He refreshed his 
memory by the study of the history and topography 
of Frankfort, and of numerous works dealing with the 

lo history and literature of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He read, or at least consulted again, the 
works that had interested him in his youth, such as 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield" and Klopstock's 
"Messias,'' in order to recall the impressions which 

15 they had first made on him. 

But this autobiography was never intended by the 
author* as a reliable source of information concerning 
the individual incidents of his Ufe; and he who would 
try to reconcile all the statements made in " Dichtung 

20 und Wahrheit" with the facts of the poet's life as 
they appear from more trustworthy documentary evi- 
dence, would soon find himself in a hopeless tangle. 
Many of the deviations from the exact historical truth 
are doubtless unintentional, for in spite of Goethe's 

25 retentive memory, and in spite of the great precau- 
tions which he took, it would be strange if the man 
of sixty could have given an account of his early 
life true in every detail. Numerous inacciiracies of 
more or less consequence have been pointed out by 

* Construe: it had never been the intention of the author 
that . . . should be considered as . . . 
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modem commentators, for as nearly all of Goethe's 
correspondence and much other documentary evidence 
is readily accessible to them, they are in a better 
position to verify the details of his account than 
the author himself was. But this is not all. It s 
is clear that in some cases the poet intentionally 
deviated from the truth for artistic purposes. Inci- 
dents were invented, fictitious characters were intro- 
duced, real characters were endowed with qualities 
which they never possessed; several persons were made lo 
to exchange* with one another the parts which they 
played in actual life; liberties were takenf in the group- 
ing of incidents that really occurred at other times or 
in a different sequence. It is not our purpose here to 
enumerate all the points in which it has more or less 15 
conclusively shown that "Dichtung" has triumphed 
over "Wahrheit"; a few examples of the poet's 
method must suffice. So, for instance, the account of 
the Sesenheim episode is probably true in so far as it 
relates to Friederika's charming personality and lovely ao 
character, as well as to the young poet's tender passion 
for her; in many of its details, however, it rests on very 
dim recollections, and is largely the product of Goethe's 
poetic imagination and consummate skill. He de- 
scribes his first visit to Sesenheim, as havingj taken 25 
place before the excursion which he made through 
Alsace and Lorraine in midsummer of 1770, though it 
really took place in October, and Goethe did not be- 

* Construe: had to exchange. 

t Construe: he took the liberty of grouping . . . 

t Construe: as if it had . . . 
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come acquainted with "The Vicar of Wakefield" till 
a month later But the change of order, which enables 
the poet to see in the family of the parson of Sesenheim 
the likeness to that of Dr. Primrose, is the master-stroke 

5 of an artist. The general conditions of the two families 
were probably very similar, but in particulars there 
was much difference, and these particulars Goethe 
changed with (a) free hand; he said, for instance, nothing 
of Friederika's younger sister, for whom there was no 

lo analogy in the Primrose family. The incident of the 
disguise is probably an invention; that of the christen- 
ing-cake surely. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all or even a large proportion of the particulars of 
this and other episodes are of the poet's invention; on 

15 the contrary, in a number of cases in which it was first 
thought that the incidents related could not have hap- 
pened, investigation has corroborated Goethe's story, 
so that the autobiography has come to be more and 
more regarded as a trustworthy account even of the 

ao details of the poet's life. 

H. C. G. VON Jagemann. 



XVI 

STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 

In both play and novel, it is the first task of the 

author to explain the characters and circumstances 

which are essential to an understanding of the plot. 

Upon his skill in so presenting his personages and their 

25 surroundings that may be understood at the outset. 
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depends a large measure of his success. The first act 
of a play is thus spoken of as ''the act containing the 
exposition." Like the overture of a musical composi- 
tion, it indicates the nature of the whole. Now the 
opening of a novel, or the first lines of a short story, 5 
have a precisely similar function to perform. It is true 
that in the novel the exposition may be worked out 
in more detail.* The playwright has not a moment to 
lose after the curtain has once risen; every moment of 
the opening action counts heavily for or against his 10 
chances of interesting the audience in the personages of 
the play. But Walter Scott and Thackeray and Dickens 
ramble along in chapter after chapter off pleasant 
prologues without appreciably advancing towards the 
real story which they have to tell, — so confident were 15 
these authors, no doubt, of their power to secure the 
attention of their readers, and so unerringly, in general, 
did they utilize all their apparently trivial descriptive 
and narrative details in instinctively forecasting the 
final effect of the tale. 20 

These details are not only more deliberately pre- 
sented in the novel than would be possible in the play, 
but they are also more accurately presented. There 
is less for us to guess at. The novelist, in spite of all 
the suppressions which his art makes necessary,J tells 25 
us more and leaves us less often to our own inferences, 
than the playwright. When the story-writer describes 
his heroine, we doubtless see her less distinctly than if 

* Construe: more in details. 

t Construe: fill chapter . . . with. 

J See note J, page 67. 
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the dramatist had placed her on the stage for our in- 
spection, but whereas the dramatist is forced to let 
us infer what is in her mind by her appearance, her 
facial expression, gestures, words and the attitude of 
5 other personages respecting her, the novelist can tell us 
precisely and at once what she is thinking about and 
what she is likely to do. But whatever may be the 
differences in technique, both novelist and dramatist 
are bent first of all upon introducing their characters. 

10 Then comes, commonly in the middle or towards 
the end of the first act of the play, not far from the 
beginning of a well constructed tale, what is called the 
*' exciting force " or *' initial impulse.'^ Something hap- 
pens, and even though this happening may be appar- 

15 ently insignificant, it begins to effect the entire course 
of the plot. The Ghost appears to Hamlet; the witches 
confront Macbeth; Cassius talks with Brutus; the clash 
of interest begins; the objects of individual ambition 
or resolve are suddenly apparent. In the tale this 

20 " moment " — that which turns the scale — is fre- 
quently quite undramatic and unimpressive, but it 
can usually be pointed out. In "Pendennis" it is 
where the Major receives the letter from his sister 
which tells about Arthur's infatuation for Miss Fother- 

25 ingay. In " The House of the Seven Gables " it is the 
opening of the shop after all the years of* dust and 
silence. In a romance of adventure, like Stevenson's 
"Kidnapped," it is [when] the orphan V)oy leaving 
home at early dawn to seek his fortune in the world. 

Bliss Perky. 
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XVII 

SUDERMANN 

" Die Ehre," his first play, has much the same sub- 
ject as Wildenbruch's "Die Haubenlerche": each con- 
cerns the relations of a rich family to a poor family 
among its dependents; each shows the rich offering 
benefits for a return in flesh and blood and honor, s 
There are strong situations in each play and both 
were successful on the stage? But Wildenbruch's play 
is thin and conventional compared to Sudermann's, 
on account of the conflicting motives in "Die Ehre/' 
which we recognize as so true to life. Robert, who has lo 
been ten years in India, accustomed to a larger, more 
modern life, comes back to a restricted, old-fashioned 
family which belongs decidedly to the lower middle- 
class; Alma, who has stayed at home, has been con- 
tinually escaping from the annoyances of parental 15 
control* to the temptations of the free, Bohemian circle 
to which she finds her way. It is all the same sort of 
thing that we may easily see around us; it does not 
take particular striking forms as we see it, but it would 
[do so], if a dramatist should deal with it. Robert 20 
comes back from the freedom of his independent life 
to the pettiness of his old father and mother; so do 
hundreds of boys and girls come back from the imi- 
versity, say, to the farm. Alma, who chafes under the 
restrictions of the elder generation, wishes to seek 25 
amusement and pleasure in her own way; and we have 

* Insert: and has yielded. 
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examples of that, too, from the farm to the city, or 
from the house to the street. It is no great exhi- 
bition of genius to have noted so much, but it is, I 
think, a sign of genius, to conceive an action that shall 

5 be a focus for half a dozen such motives, to carry it on 
by characters that shall continually represent them to 
us, and to express them and comment on them by con- 
tinual epigram or chance remark that strike us surely 
and often remain in the mind. 

lo Just what the action is, seems to me of lesser im- 
portance, if only it be interesting. " Die Ehre " was a 
successful play, and the critics, as a whole, paid very 
Uttle attention to what I have been speaking of. Thus 
Bulthaupt, who is representative enough, criticizes the 

15 play severely because of Graf Trast's disquisitions on 
honor. Now that turns the play into what is hid- 
eously called a problem-play. And further, it makes 
the play something that we, over here, cannot easily 
get hold of, for our ideas of honor are different in many 

20 respects from those current in Germany, and though 
we may understand their feeling well enough, and 
Sudermann's criticism of it, yet it can hardly be a 
matter which we shall feel very keenly. Most Ameri- 
cans, I fancy, would agree with Graf Trast — he is 

25 meant to be the man who has seen the world — in 
his view that honor differs with different people, being 
one thing in one nation or class and something else in 
another,* and that, if conventional honor were dis- 
pensed with in favor of duty, the world would be quite 

30 as well off. Edward Everett Hale. 

* Construe: that it is in . . . something else than in . . . 
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XVIII 

THE VALUE OF THE DRAMA 

Now mark* that all great dramas, however complex 
and intricate their plot may be,t dot yet illustrate the 
greatest, and simplest, and tritest, and most universal 
of these great truths of life. " Hamlet," " Macbeth," 
"Faust," "Agamemnon" do teach, and teach most 5 
impressively, these great central truths. And because 
they do teach, and because they do purpose to teach, 
they are greater than dramas which do not concern 
themselves with these great central truths, and have 
no message for mankind, either about the mysteries 10 
of the Unseen, or those of human life. That is, the 
greatest dramas teach, and concern themselves about, 
the greatest and tritest and most central truths. But 
beyond this purpose to teach, which marks the greatest 
dramas of all, there is in the drama an immense power 15 
of inculcating a wide knowledge of life. It is of course 
very difficult to divide this great knowledge of life 
from the great central purport in the plays I have just 
spoken about, seeing that the two are more or less 
mixed and blended in any play, and in the greatest of 20 
plays are almost completely fused. The knowledge 
of life and mankind is in itself an education. Now 
this wide knowledge of life and mankind is what 

* Construe: Let us mark. 

t See Exercise XIV. 

t Emphatic present do not translatable. 
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the drama can give in a transcendent measure. No 
book, no other art, no mere spoken address, no system 
of education can so instantly and vividly brand the 
memory with the realities* of life, and leave them 

5 forever stamped on the mind as can the acted play. 

But is this wide knowledge of life desirable? How 

far does it tend to perfect the science of wise living, 

which is the ultimate end of all education? I say the 

two are inseparable. Though in individual cases there 

lo is or seems to be no necessary connection between 
full knowing and wise doing, though there is an eter- 
nal warfare between man^s passions and man's peace, 
between what men preachf and what they practice,! 
between aspirationt and accomplishment,} yet there 

15 is a constant ratio between what a nation or a race 
knows and what it does, between what it holds as 
the highest truths and the smallest daily actions of 
its people. 

Intellectual advance means sooner or later moral 

20 advance, and intellectual advance always comes first. 

I say then that this wide knowledge of life, of good 

and evil, is a good§ in itself. And further, we live in 

an age when there is a loud and general demand to 

know the truth about life. It is an age of upheavals, 

25 of inquiry, of searching. 

You cannot quench this demand for knowledge of 

what life is and what life means. It is not only on the 

* Construe: the realities into the memory, 
t Translate by infinitives used as nouns. 
t Translate by past participles used as adjectives, t. e., be- 
tween the aspired to . . . 

§ (Construe: something good. 
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stage that* this demand is made; it meets you every- 
where — in the reviews, in the latest novel, in drawing 
rooms, in the talk of the street, in the pulpit itself. And 
imless I much mistake the drift of modem thought, 
it will not be easily quieted and answered. 

Henry Arthur Jones. 

♦too. 
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FIRST SERIES 

Shcrt themes of two or three hundred words. 

©ebic^te 

Sd^iUer, ^er Stamps mit bent ^rad^en 

1. 933cld^c ©rilnbc fiil^rt bcr 9tittcr an, um ben ^ampf 
mit bcm 35rad^cn gu cntfd^ulbigen? 

@d|iaer, S)ie Silrofdiaft 

2. 3n totldSftx 3Bcifc t^crl^errlid^t ©d^iHer in bicfcr 
Sattabc bic grcunbc^trcuc? 

3. ©d^ilbcm ®ic bic brci ^onptperfonen in ber SBattabc 
unb crflaren ®ic, au^ tt)cld^cn 99?otit)cn fie l^anbeln* 

Ul)Ianb 

4. SSergleid^en ®ie ben ^iJnig in ber 83aHabe „83ertran 
be 95om'' mit bemjenigen in „J)e6 ©iinger^ ^Vi(f)** in begug 
auf il^ren Sl^arafter unb il^r SSerpItni^ gur ^unft» 

Dramen 

Seffing, SDtinna tion SBaml^elm 

5. 933eld^e ©rilnbe gibt leH^eim ftlr feine SBeigerung, 
SWinna gu l^eiraten, unb tt)ie fud^t fie, biefelben gu miberiegen? 

6» SBeld^e 9toHe fpielen bie gmei JRinge in biefem !Drama? 

95 
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Seffino, (EtttUia ®atotti 

7» <^at geffing ble SrmorbunB (5mUla« burd^ il^rcn 
ffiatcr gentigenb motiDicrt? 

8. aaSeld^c SRoHc fpicit Orfina im ©ang ber ^anblung? 
SBeld^e Siactifd^aftcn gciat fie bcm ^ringcn, SWarineHi unb 
Oboarbo flcgcnllbcr? 

Seffing, 92at^an ber Seife 

9» 3ft ber SSortDurf ber ^ritifer bered^tigt, bafe Seffing In 
blefem Drama ungered^t gegen ba« Sl^riftentum getDefen fei? 

Sd^iUer, aBaUenftein 

10» Durd^ meld^e SH^ W ©d^iHer ben SBaHenftein ber 
®efd^id^te tm Drama t)erebelt unb un« f^mpatl^ifd^ gemad^t? 

11 ♦ 933irb SBallenftein jum SSerrttter burd^ ben 3toan8 
ber SSerl^ttltniffe ober burd^ fein eigene^ SBefen? 

Sd^iUer, SRatia Stuart 

12. 933ie tt)irb aKaria t)on il^ren greunben unb tole t)on 
il^ren geinben beurteilt? 

13. aBa« ift 5maria« 2luffaffung i^rer ©d^ulb unb ©ill^ne? 

Sd^iHer, ^ie ^ungfrau t>im Orleans 

14. SBeld^e inneren ^onflifte mad^t ^ol^anna im 8aufe 
ber ^anblung burd^? 

Sd^iUer, ^ie SSraut tion 9Ref{ina 

15. SBirb Don Eefar burd^ feine eigne ?eibenfd^aft fd^uls* 
big ober ift feine Xat tint golge be6 glud^e^? ^ann bie 
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5:at flleid^geitig frci fcin unb aud fcincm cigcncn Sl^araltcr 
l^ert)or9c]^cn unb bod) cine golgc bc6 glud^c^ fcin? 

16* aaSad ift bad ©d^idfal? SBic t)crn)cnbct ©d^iHcr btcfc 
3bcc in bcr „95raut t)on SKcffina''? SBttrc bicfcd S)rama 
ol^nc bic ©d^idfaldibcc bcnfbar? 

edliUer, SBiOielm 2:eII 

17» 9Kit mcld^cn ©rilnbcn t^crtcibtgt SRubcnj fcinc Sm 
l^ttnBlid^fcit an Cftcrrcid^? (aft II.) 

18» SBcfd^rcibcn @ic bic SScranbcrung im (Sf)axatttt ZtU^, 
totl(f)t im !Drama Dor fid^ gc^t; burd^ tocld^c Sinflttffc n)irb 
er aud cincm rul^igen ?anbmann ju cincm ttttigcn ^ttmpfer 
fttr bic grcil^eit bed ganbed? 

®0etl^e, @0e^ t)on SBerlid^ingen 

19. SSefd^reiben ®ie ®oefe, mie toir il^n aud ben SJBorten 
feiner grcunbe unb feincr gcinbc (cnncn Icmen* 

®ottfic, @0m0nt 

20. Snmiemcit ift ed bercd^tigt gu bcl^aupten, ba\^ bad 
35rama ^Sgmont" fcinc IragSbic ift? 

21. SBeld^c ©rilnbc bemegen 2KarBaretl^c Don ^arma gu 
bent Sludfprud^: „3d^ fttrd^te Oranien unb ii) fttrd^te fttr 
egmonr? (ait I.) 

&iKt% Sti^igenie auf SCatttid 

22. 3fnn)icfem bcrul^t bic giJfung bed J)ramad auf 
ap^iflcnied aSSal^rl^aftigfeit? 

23. 3n mcld^c inncrcn ^onfliftc tt)irb ^pl^igcnie im ?aufe 
ber ^anblung Dcrmicfclt? 
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24* Sl^araftcrificrcn ®ic ?conorc t)on ©antbalc in il^rcm 
SScrl^ttltni^ gur ^rinjcffin unb gu laffo. 

25. Sl^araftcrificrcn ®ic Slntonio in fcincm SScrl^ftltni^ gu 
laffo unb gu 2lIfon«. 

26. 2lu6 mcld^cm ©runbc untcrmirft fid^ ^omburg bcm 
®efcfe unb inmicfcm bcgcid^nct bicfc Untcrtt)crfung cine Unu 
n)anblun9 in fcincm Sl^araftcr unb fcincr Sebcn^anfd^auung? 

27. 93}ar c« bic urfprUnglifd^c 2lbfid^t bed turfUrftcn, ben 
"iPringen gu bcgnabigcn? 

®ntipatitt, 6a)i)i]^0 

28. Sl^araftcrifiercn ®ic bic bcibcrfcitigcn ©cfUl^Ic ®ap* 
pl^od unb ^l^aond. 

29. aSorin bcftc^t SKcIittad 2lngic^ung«(raft auf ©opp^o ' 
unb "Spi^aon? 

^tbitl, 9iffxt8 SBemauer 

30. 9Son tod(f)tm ®cfi(^tdpunft and toar Signed Set* 
nauerd lob notmenbig, unb inmicmeit ift cr bercd^tigt? 



SECOND SERIES 

Longer and more formal themejs. 

I. Seffitifi, 9)ttnna tion SBaml^elm 

3nn)iefcm ift Scffingd „2Kinna )Don SSaml^cIm'' cin 
nationalcd 35rama: a) in bcgug auf bic gorm; b) in bcgug 
auf ben 3n]^alt? 
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ftufecm @ic fid^ iibcr ben l^iftorifd^cn ^intcrgrunb; 

ben ^'6^txtn 3^edf biefe^ SuftfpieW; 
bie beutfd^en SSerl^ttltniffe; 
btn Sl^arafter XtUf)dm^ im ©egen* 
\aig ju bemieniBen 9ticcauW» 

II. Seffitifi, Qmxlxa ®alotti 

Sl^arafteriftif be6 "ipringen 

SBeifen ®ie im einjelnen au6 bent 35rania nacS): 

a) bie guten Sigenfd^aften be6 ^ringen; 

b) feine ©enufefud^t unb feinen Seid^tfinn; 

c) 9D?arinetti6 fd^Ied^ten Sinflug auf ben ^ringen; 

d) bie golgen biefe^ ginfluffed auf ben ^rinjen* 

III. Sd^iUer, ^ie ^ungfrau t>on Orleans? 

©d^ulb unb ©ill^ne ber 3ungfrau 

9lad^ ©d^itter^ Slu^ftd^t ift e« ein n)efentli(^e« erforbemtg 
ber IragiJbie, bag ber §elb berfelben nid^t unfd^ulbig leibe, bafe 
er bielmel^r eine ©d^ulb auf fid^ labe, biefe ©d^ulb aber flll^ne* 
a) SBeifen ®ie biefe Il^eorie in bem 35rania nad^. 
933eld^e Slufgabe l^atte bie 3ungfrau? 
?BeId^e SSebingungen toaxtn baran getnllpft? 
SBie erfuat fie bie Slufgabe? 
?Bie unb toarunt brid^t fie i^r ©elllbbe? 
3)urd^ meld^e SSuge miti fie il^re ©d^ulb fUl^nen? 
SSJeld^en einflufe ^at biefe SSufee auf fie? 
h) ©teHen ®ie ben Unterfd^ieb feft gmifd^en ben ©d^idt*' 
falen ber l^iftorifd^en 3ungfrau t)on Orleans unb ber Don 
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©driller g^Wcffencn ©cftalt, unb erflttrcn ®ic au^fiil^rUd^ 
im ©inne bcr crmiil^ntcn 2:^coric, marum ©driller Don bcr 
l^lftorifd^en 933a^r]^cit abtocid^cn mufetc. 

IV. @d|iaer, aSaUenftein 

QiUDicfcm tann „28attcnftein« Sagcr'' old Sjpofition bc« 
ganjen 933atlcnftcinbramad arxBcfel^en tocrbcn*? 

a) Oricnticrung Ubcr Ort unb 3^^^. 

b) Slbbilb bcr im Drama auftrctcnbcn bcbcutenbftcn 
(Sl^araltere. 

c) 2lngabc bc^ Il^cma^ ftlr bad ganjc J)rama. 

d) Slnbcutung bcr brol^cnbcn SScrmidftung. 

V. Sc^iUer, 9Rada Stuart 

Srgttl^Icn ®ic, toit ©d^ittcr in fcincm 35rama „9D?aria 
©tuarf' unfcrcn innigftcn 3lntcil fUr fcinc ^clbin crtpccft, 
burd^: 

a) if)xt ?icbcndn)llrbig(cit unb ©d^dnl^cit; 

b) if)xt traurigc Sage; 

c) bic SScrittl^rung i^rcr ©d^ulb; 

d) bic SRcuc il^rcd §erjcnd; 

e) glifabctl^d ungcrcd^ted Setragcn gegen fic» 

VI. &iKtfit, &otli tion aSerttd^ingett 

a) 5[)a« l^dfifd^c ?cben* 

b) S)a« ?cbcn bcr SRittcr. 

c) 3)a« ?cbcn bcr ©tabtcr. 

d) 3)a« Scbcn bcr Saucm. 

e) 35a^ ?cbcn bcr 3i8^uncr» 
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SnttDcrfcn ®ie tin SBUb Don bcm Scbcn unb ben 9Scr* 
l^altniffcn cinc^ blcfcr ©tttnbc gur 3^it @octj bon S3crUd^in* 
flcn6 B^nau unb au^fd^UcfeUd^ nad^ ben Sluffd^Iiiffen, bie @ie 
borUber in ®otti)t^ 3)rama erl^alten (5nnen* 

VII. &ottfit, Xoxnuato Xa^o 

laffo unb 3lntonio 

gtil^ren ®ie im einjelnen au^, in tt)eld^er SBeife fid^ in 
biefen gmei Sl^arafteren ^beali^mud unb dttali^mu^, 3)id^ter 
unb ©taat^mann, bad "Spi^antafieteben bed ®emiltd unb ber 
praftifd^e 933eltberftanb einanber gegenilber ftel^en* 

VIII. &otttit, Hermann unb ^ototfita 

SBie \af) bad ©tdbtd^en and, meld^ed ©oetl^e gum ©d^au* 
platj feined ©ebid^ted „§ermann unb ©orotl^ea" gemiil^It l^at? 

Snttt)erfen ®ie ein SSilb biefer ©tabt nad& ben Slngaben 
bt^ ©ebid^ted ttber: 

a) bie Sage, 

b) bad Sludfel^en ber ©ttrten, §aufer unb ©trafeen, 

c) bad ©aftl^aud, 

d) bie apot^efe, 

c) bad §aud bed ^aufmannd, 
/) bie Obrigfeit ber ©tabt. 

IX. ^a» midmicnlkh 

©d^reiben ©ie eine audfill^rlid^e El^arafterfd^ilberung bon 
^rieml^ilbe aid 3ungfrau unb aid ®attin, aid troftlofe 
ffiittoe unb aid rad^ftid^tiged 3Beib, unb geigen ©ie im ein* 
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jclncn, toit unb morum il^r ©^araftcr einc fold^e Umtoanb* 
lung burd^moc^t. 

X. Sdlgemeine ^tiS)i0{itbn einer Sl^aralterftttUe 

I. SSorgcfd^id^tc bed ^clben (obcr bcr $clbin)» 
II. Sufecrc Srfd^cinunfl. 

III. Sl^araftcrcigcnfd^aftcn, fcftgcftcHt; 

a) au^ fclncn cigcnen SBorten unb latcn; 

b) aud ben SSortcn bcr anbercn ^erfonen* 

IV. 35cr l^errfd^cnbc Sl^araftcrgug unb bcffcn Sinmirfung 

auf bic ^anblung. 
V. Sufecrc SinflUffc, bic auf ben El^araftcr tottl^rcnb bed 

3)ramad [ober bed SRomand] eintoirfen. 
VI. (Sntmidlung ober Sntfaltung bed Sl^arafterd unter 

biefen Sinflttffen. 
VII. Der ©eelenjuftanb bed ^elben am Snbe bed 35ramad 

[ober bed JRomand] toerglid^en mit bem am 2ln* 

fang bedfelbem 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 



a, 

(ace.) 

ad, 

art, 

e, 

(dat,) 

lee.) 

(^.) 

(in comp.) 

(^insep.) 

xrUr. 

(jur,) 

m. 



adjective 

accusative 

adverb 

article 

conjunction 

dative 

ecclesiastical 

feminine gender 

figurative 

genitive 

in composition 

inseparable verb 

intransitive 

jurisprudence, legal 

masculine gender 



n. 

T 

pr, 

prp. 

refl. 

(f.) 

8. 

(sep.) 

(iheat,) 

tr, 

V, 



neuter gender 
proper noun 
plural 
pronoun 
preposition 
reflexive verb 
conjugated with fdn 
substantive 
separable verb 
theatrical 
transitive 
verb 

Old (or Strong) or 
irregular verb 



Noufu; the declension is designated by numbers as follows: 

1, gen. -9, pi. like sin^. 

V, same with Umlaut m pi. 

2, gen. -8 or -c«, pi. adds -c. 
2", same with Umlaut in pi. 

3, gen. -8 or -c«, pi. adds -cr. 
3^, same with Unuaut in pi. 

4, gen. -(e)n, pi. adds -(e)n. 

Remember that feminine nouns make no changes in the 
singular. See table of noun and adjective endings, page 187. 

Adverbs; adverbs ending in -ly are not given, being translated 
in German by the simple adjective. 

PreposUiona; for cases which follow prepositions, see tables, 
page 188. 

Verbs; all Old (or Strong) and irregular verbs are indicated 
in the vocabularies by an asterisk, *. For all forms, see table, 
page 189. 

Verbs compounded with the prefixes be-, cnt- or cmp-, ge-, bcr- 
and gcr- are inseparable. All other compound verbs are separ- 
able except those compounded with burd^, um, untcr, ttbcr and 
loteber, wmch may be either. These are marked (sep.) or (insep.). 

Verbs are marked as transitive or intransitive only when 
there is a difference between the two languages. 
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a(^ ad. off, away. 

9bbt(b, n. 3. image, portrait. 

abbringen,"' v. bring off; dis- 
suade, divert. 

W^tnhf m. 2. evening; west. 
II — latib, n. 3". western land 
or country. West. 

aber, c. but, however. 

ab^itngen,"' v. depend. 

9(blunft, /. descent, family. 

abff^tagett,* v. strike off; re- 
ject, refuse. 

tCbfif^t, /. 4. view, aim, inten- 
tion. 

abmeic^en,* v, turn away or 
aside, deviate, depart. 

ac^ten, v. respect, regard. || intr, 
pay attention; regard, con- 
sider. 

%Hmf npr. Acre. 

oil, pr. and a. all, entire, whole. 
II atlc«, all, everything; every- 
one. 

angemetn, a. common to all, 
general, universal. 

attererft, a. first of all, very first. 

(lis, c. as; as being, in charac- 
ter of ; than ; else than, other 
than; as if. jjp ebd — bafe 
flc, too noble to or for her to. 

alt, a. old, aged. 



^litt, n. 1. old-age. (boit 
^cr, of old, of yore. 

Witttam, n. 3". antiquity. 

9mt, n. 3^. office, place. ' 

an, prp. at, close by, by; 
about; in, of, to, by means 
of. 

Snbettfen, n. 1. remembrance, 
memory. 

anber, a. other, else, different. 

^(nbetttmtg, /. 4. indication, 
intimation. 

anerfennen,* v. recognize, ac- 
knowledge. 

Snerfennung,/. 4. acknowledg- 
ment, recognition. 

Snfang, m. 2^^. beginning, com- 
mencement. 

Ottfangen,* v. take up, begin. 

anftt^rett, v. lead on, command; 
adduce, allege. 

Sngabe, /. 4. statement, dec- 
laration. 

Ottgreif en,* v. lay hold on, seize, 
attack, fall upon. 

Sn^ttnget, m. 1. (/. -In) ad- 
herent, follower. 

Sn^ttngac^feit, /. 4. attach- 
ment, adherence. 

Snbtnfi,/. arrival. 

ottlangen, v, arrive, come. 



m 
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annttttigr a- agreeable, graceful, 
charming. 

amte^nteit,* v, take on, take; 
assume, take for granted. 
irefl, (wUh gen.) take an 
interest in. 

Kttregung, /. 4. stirring up, in- 
citement, inspiration, sug- 
gestion. 

atttttfen,* v. call on, invoke, 
appeal to. 

fbtf^auung, /. 4. view, aspect, 
contemplation. 

Kttfc^Iag, m. 2'*, stroke; plan, 
design, plot. 

mtfe^en,* v, look on, regard, 
consider. 

attftettett, v. put in place, ap- 
point. 

Snfteflung, /. 4. appointment, 
situation. 

Kttieil, m. 2. share, sympathy, 
interest. 

9n§a^(, /. 4. number, multi- 
tude. 

anjie^ett,* v. draw on, attract. 

^njie^ung, /. 4. attraction. 
II — dfraft, power of attrac- 
tion. 

Snjttg, m. 2^. dress, attire. 

^potfftU, /. 4. apothecary's 
shop, drug-store. 

ittttt(if4, <*• poor, needy; miser- 
able. 

Srteft, m. 2. arrest. 

9tt, /. 4. kind, sort; manner, 
way. 



Sflen, npr. Asia. 

att4, (Kf. and c. also, too, like- 
wise. 

aitf, prp. upon, on; at, in, of. 

Sttfbau, m. building up, erec- 
tion; (drama) structure. 

aufbetfen, v. uncover; disclose, 
reveal. 

Kttfeni^ali, m. 2. stay, sojourn, 
place of abode. 

auffattett,* v. {dot.) fall on, 
strike the notice of, appear 
striking. 

Sttffaffung, /. 4. conception, 
apprehension. 

tlufftt^tttng, /. 4. (Jheat.) rep- 
resentation. 

Sttfgabe, /. 4. task, theme, 
problem. 

aunalten,* v. hold up. jjre/I. 
stop, stay. 

aufne^men,* v. take up, re- 
ceive, entertain. 

auftegen, v. stir up, agitate. 

aufttt^rerlff^, a. riotous, muti- 
nous, revolutionary. 

Sttffa^, m. 2". composition, 
essay. 

Sttfff^lttff, m. 2". disclosure, 
opening. 

Sttfflf^i, /. oversight, inspec- 
tion, superintendence. 

auf tteteti,* v. step up, enter upon 
the stage, make appearance. 

5Cttge, n. (pZ. Slugcn) eye. 

^(ttgenblitf, m. 2. moment, in- 
stant. 
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mi9, prp, out of, from, of. 

^(itdbrtttf, m. 2". expression. 

auiSeinanber, ad. apart, asunder. 
II — fe^cn, V. set asunder, ex- 
plain. 

attdfttl^vett, V. carry out; ac- 
complish, perform; work 
out in detail. 

aitdftt^rftc^, a. complete, de- 
tailed. 

SitdgaHe, /. 4. delivery; edi- 
tion. 

%Mmh, n. 3'^. foreign lands 
or places. 

atti^f4(ieff(i4, a. exclusive. 

aitiSfe^ett,* v. look, appear, 
seem. ||8. appearance, as- 
pect. 

ttitffer, a. outer, external. 

Sitdflc^i, /. 4. outlook, view. 
II In — ftcllcn, hold out the 
prospect of. 

aiti^lite^en,* v. speak out, 
pronounce, express. 

9itdf|iru4, m. 2", utterance. 

aui^ttben, v. exercise. 

aitd^eif^nen, v. mark out, dis- 
tinguish. 



Halb, a<2. soon, shortly, quickly. 
S^attabe, m. 4. ballad. 
fSanhf n. 2. bond, tie. 
(angett, v. be anxious, be 
afraid. ||8. anxiety, alarm, 
©art, m. 2". beard. 
Scatter, m. (--erd, -em) peasant. 



country man. || — ^nburfci^e, 
m. 4. country fellow, young 
peasant. || — ^nfleib, n. 3. 
peasant's dress or costume. 

bebeuien, v. point at, mean, 
signify. || bebeutenb, signifi- 
cant, important. 

93ebetttttng, /. 4. meaning, sig- 
nificance, importance. 

93ebingttng, /. 4. condition, 
terms. 

bebtttfen,* v. stand in need of, 
be in want of, need. 

beeinflttffen, v. inspire with, 
influence. 

93efe^(, m. 2. command, order. 

bcfe^lcti,* V. commend; com- 
mand, order. 

befolgett, V. follow, obey. 

beftemben, v. astonish, sur- 
prise. 

begeiftent, v. inspire, fill with 
enthusiasm. 

SBegetfterung, /. 4. inspiration, 
enthusiasm. 

begiedg, a. desirous, eager. 

begnabigen, v. show grace to, 
pardon. 

SBe^anblung, /. 4. treatment. 

be^au^iiett, v. maintain, assert. 

M, prp. by, by the side of, 
near, at, in, with, to ; at the 
house of. 

beibfr a. both, the two. 

beiberfeitig, a. of or on both 
sides, mutual. 

93eil, n. 2. axe, hatchet. 
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8eif^e(, n. 2. example. | )um 
— , for instance. 

leUon^nen, v. be present, as- 
sist. 

leftumi, a. known, noted, ac- 
quainted. 

hthmtUt* V. confess, acknowl- 
edge. 

(efontnten,* v, get, obtain, 
gain, receive. 

htUbtn, V. enliven, animate. 

(ele^ren, v. teach, inform, in- 
struct. 

(eleibigen, v. offend, insult. 

Henttt^en, refl. exert one's self, 
endeavor, try. 

HeoHadtien, v. observe, watch. 

(eraif f^Iagen, v. deliberate, con- 
fer, consult. 

httmhtn, v. rob. 

Herec^tigen, v. authorize, en- 
title, warrant. 

(ereit, a. ready, prepared. 

Heteiii^, ad. already. 

SBerg, m. 2. mountain. 

IIBentf, m. 2. vocation, profes- 
sion, business. 

Hentl^ett, v. rest one's self; be 
founded, depend. 

Herft^mi, a. famous, renowned, 
celebrated. 

(efc^ttftigen, v. busy, occupy. 

beff^einen,"' v. shine upon, il- 
luminate. 

Hefi^relbett,* v. describe, write 
on. 

(efottbet, a. peculiar, particu- 



lar, special. | — 9, ad, in 
particular, especially. 

(effer, a. better. 

1^, a. best. Oaufd befte, in 
the best manner. 

lefte^en,* v. endure, bear, in- 
sist, consist (of, cai9, in). 

lefteigen,* v. mount upon, 
ascend. 

Hefttafen, v. visit with pimish- 
ment, punish. 

93eftt4, m. 2. visit. 

Hetradtien, v. consider, view, 
look at. 

93ettageit, n. conduct. 

Hetrauen, v. entrust. 

Hetteffeti,* v.. surprise, have to 
do with, concern. 

letretett,* v. tread upon, set 
foot on or in. 

Hetrfigen,* v. deceive, cheat, 
impose on. 

Heurteilen, v. judge, estimate. 

93et)ll!eruttg, /. 4. population. 

(etoa^ren, v. keep, guard, pre- 
serve. 

(etoegen,* v. induce, impel, 
move, stir, agitate. 

(etoelfen,'*' v. show, prove. 

(etOttfft, a. known, conscious 
of, aware of. 

(e^ei^nen, v. mark, denote, 
point out. 

93esng, m. relation. ||ltt — 
auf, in relation to, with ref- 
erence to. 

rnhtl,/. 4. Bible. 
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93i(br n. 3. image, picture, por- 
trait. 

(Uben, V, make, build; edu- 
cate, cultivate. 

h\2, ad, as far as, till. || prp. 
as far as to, till, imtil, to. 
II — auf, — gu, even to, im- 
til, all but. 

S5ltte, /. 4. request, entreaty. 

hitttn,* V, ask, request, beg. 

(leiben,* v. continue, stay, re- 
main. 

93(idr m. 2. look, glimpse, sight. 

(litfen, V. look, show. 

((off, a. bare, mere, simple. 
II — ftetten, lay bare, expose. 

93tatti, /. 2". bride, betrothed. 

(rec^ett,* v. break. 

breii, a. broad, wide. 

brcnneti,* v. bum, scorch. 

SBrentt^unft, m. 2. focus. 

(dttgeu,* V. bring, fetch. 

SBruber, m. 1". brother. 

SBimb, m. bond, league, con- 
federacy. 

SBurff^e, m. 4. fellow. 

93ttffe, /. 4. atonement, pen- 
ance. 



dfiataUtx, m. 2. character, 
disposition. || — ciQcnfd^aft, 
/. 4. quality or trait of 
character. || — fd^Ubcrung, 
/. 4. character-drawing. 
I — ftubie, /. 4. character- 
study, n — iVi%, m. 2". trait 



of character, characteristic 

feature. 
(SPtrift, m. 4. Christian. 
(SPtrtfteniuttt, n. Christianity, 

Christendom. 



btt, a<2. there, then. I c. when, 
as, whereas, since. 

babei, a. thereby, by it or them. 

babttrdt, ad. through or by or 
by means of it or them; by 
that means. 

bagegen, ad. against it; on the 
contrary, on the other hand. 

bitntimif4, a. demon-like, de- 
moniac. 

bottn, ad. then, thereupon. 

baton, ad. thereon, on it; about 
it, in regard to it. || ed liegt 
nid^W — , nothing is depend- 

' ing on it, it is of no conse- 
quence. 

barauf , ad. thereupon, upon or 
on it or that. 

bariti, ad. therein, in or at it or 
them. 

barftetten, v. set forth, exhibit, 
represent. 

batttber, ad. thereover, con- 
cerning it. 

bafi, c. that, so that. 

bauent, v. last, continue. 

bat^ott, ad. thereof, of or from 
it or that or them. 

ba§tt, ad. thereto; in addition, 
besides. 
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benniat, a, imaginable, con- 
ceivable. 

bettfen,* v. think, imagine. 

^txdmai, n. 2. or S''. monu- 
ment, memorial. 

httxxif ad. then ; for. || c. for. 
\after comparativef than. 

bet (bie, bai^), def. art. the. 
\\dem. pr. a. this, that. 
\\rel. pr. who, which, that. 

berjenige, pr. that one, the one, 
he. 

berfelbe, pr. the selfsame or 
same; he, she, it, they. 

bei^^alb, ad. on that account, 
for that reason, therefore. 

bettiff^, a. German, iaa s. b, 
German. || — ^lanb, n. Ger- 
many. 

bitten, V. compose, invent. 

^i^tlunft,/. poetic art, poetry. 

^id^ter, m. 1. poet. 

bit^terlff^, a. poetical. 

^if^tung, /. 4. poetry, mental 
invention. || — «art, /. 4. 
form of composition or 
poetry, poetic style. 

bienett, v. serve, be of service 
to, be useful to. 

hM, biefet, pr. and a. this, this 
one. 

^id|io{ition, /. 4. disposition, 
arrangement, outline. 

bo4, ad. though, nevertheless, 
yet, after all. 

b0tt, ad. there, in that place. 

^tac^e, m. 4. dragon. 



^ranw, n. (-ad, -en) drama. 

^rantatilet, m. 1. dramatic 
writer, dramatist. 

^rattg, m. 2", pressure, ar- 
dent desire, impulse; crowd. 
||®turm unb — , storm and 
stress. 

brei, a. three. 

bdngen,* v. urge, crowd; pene- 
trate, pierce. 

broken, v. threaten, menace. 

bttnfen, impers. seem, appear. 

bitr4, ad. through. || prp. 
through, by means of, ow- 
ing to, by. 

bur^blttiient, v. (insep.) turn 
over the leaves of, skim 
through. 

bttt4nta4en, v. (sep.) perform, 
accomplish; go through, ex- 
perience. 

bttrdtff^uittUc^, ad. on an aver- 
age. 

bttrfen,* v. be permitted or al- 
lowed, venture, dare; may or 
might. ||(u^A 716(7.) must not. 



ebe(, a. noble, lofty, exalted, 
generous. || — ^mut, m. mag- 
nanimity. 

el^e, c. sooner than, before. 

e^er, ad. sooner, rather. 

(S^re, /. 4. honor, glory, re- 
spect. 

(&fixtnptaii, m. 2". place or seat 
of honor. 
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tflttn, V. honor, respect, revere. 

CHferfttdti,/. 4. jealousy, envy. 

(IHgettf4<tftr /. 4. property, 
characteristic quality, char- 
acter. 

tin, num. one. || indef. art, a, 
an. Ilcincr, -c, -t9, pr. a 
person, they, one, people. 

einanber, inded. pr. one an- 
other, each other. 

CHnMlbimg, /. 4. imagination, 
fancy. || — 8fraft,/.2''.power 
of imagination. 

(Sinbrutf, m. 2", impression, 
sensation. 

CHnflitlf, m. 2", influence, power. 

eingebot!, a. mindful of, re- 
membering (gen.). 

dttgtdfeti,* V. take hold, inter- 
fere, exert influence. 

Gin^eii,/. 4. oneness, unity. 

eittig, a. one, united, single; 
any, some. 

einlaben,* v. invite, ask in. 

einntal, ad. one time, once. 

eitme^men,* v. receive, take 
possession of, occupy. 

einrttumen, v. make room in, 
concede, yield. 

eintteien,* v. step in, enter; 
commence. 

einlotrfen, v. work in, exert in- 
fluence, operate. 

dinttrirfung, /. 4. influence. 

einjeltt, a. single, solitary, in- 
dividual. Hint elnjelnen, in 
detail. 



einsiel^eit,* v. tr. draw in; take 
in. \vnJbr. move in, enter. 

(SUttb, n. exile; miseiy. 

e(enb, a. miserable, pitiful, 
wretched. 

(Sltent, pi. parents. 

ettt|ifangett,'(' v. receive, take, 
accept. 

enMifJUtgft^, a. susceptible, 
sensitive. 

enMifinbett,* v. be sensible of, 
perceive, feel. 

ettt|iot, ad. upward, on high. 

(Snbe, n. (-e«, -m) end, con- 
clusion. 

enbgttltig, a. definitive, final. 

enblidt, ad. finally, at last. 

eng, a. narrow, close. 

eitg(if4» a- EngUsh. 

enibetfen, v. discover, reveal. 

ettierben, v. disinherit. 

(Sntfaltmtg,/. 4. unfolding, de- 
velopment. 

etttfenten, v. put far off, go off, 
withdraw. || entfemt, remote, 
distant, far off. 

cnigegen, ad. against, in opposi- 
tion, forth to meet. \prp. 
against, to meet. 

ettigegettfel^en,* v. look forward 
to, ea^ect. 

etti^ftllen, v. unveil, disclose. 

etttfontmen,* v. come off, get 
away, escape. 

entknien, v. unmask. 

entf^eibett,* v. decide, deter- 
mine. 
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(Stitfc^dbtmg,/. 4. decision, de- 
termination. 

etttf^fteffen,'*' v. resolve, deter- 
mine, make up one's mind, 
n entfd^Ioff en, resolved, reso- 
lute. 

etttf4tt(Mgen, v. excuse, justify. 

(Snttttttf^ung, /. 4. disabuse, 
disappointment. 

enttoetfett,"' v. sketch, draw in 
outline, devise, plan. 

(Snttoidinn^, f. 4. unfolding, 
development, evolution. 

etttjtttfett, V. ravish, enrapture. 

(&piU^f m. 2. epilogue. 

(£)rtfobe, /. 4. episode. 

tt, pers. pr. he, it. 

eradtien, v. deem, hold, con- 
sider. 

(Sttht, /. 4. earth, ground, 
world. 

(Ireigni9, n. 2. occurrence, 
event. 

(Srfolg, m. 2. result, issue. 

(Srforbetnid, n. 2. requirement, 
requisite. 

erfttttett, v. fill; fulfil, accom- 
plish. 

Gtfttttung, /. 4. fulfilment, ac- 
complishment. 

er^aliett,* v. obtain, receive; 
keep, preserve. 

ttflthtUf* V. lift, raise. 

ertnneru, v. remind, ^refl. re- 
member, recall. 

Grimtenmg,/. 4. remembrance, 
recollection, memory. 



evfennen,* v. perceive, under- 
stand, recognize. 

tttiHttnf V. explain, declare, 
annoimce. 

ttUhtUt V. experience, meet 
with. 

erleic^iem, v. make lighter or 
easier, alleviate, lighten. 

erieiben,* v. suffer, bear, en- 
dure. 

Chrtttorbttttg, /. 4. murder. 

entennett,* v. nominate, ap- 
point. 

Gntennung, /. 4. nomination, 
appointment. 

enteuent, v. renew. 

Gntfi, m. earnestness, serious- 
ness. 

entft, a. earnest, serious, grave. 

erteif^ett, v. reach, attain, ar- 
rive at, gain. 

(Smtngenfd^aft,/. 4. acquisition 
by effort. 

erf^dnett,* v. shine forth, ap- 
pear. 

(Srf^einung, /. 4. appearance, 
apparition. 

erfe^en, v. restore, replace, 
make up the loss of. 

erjlnncn,* v. think out, devise. 
II crfonncn, invented. 

erfliaren, v. spare, save. 

erft, a. first. ||ad. firstly, for 
the first time; but just, only, 
not until. 

erfteni^, ad. firstly, in the first 
place. 
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tf^tttf a. former. 

etftrebett, v, gain by striving, 
procure by effort. 

(StmUq^n^, /. 4. weighing, con- 
sideration. 

ertoit^nen, v. make mention of, 
mention. 

moatitn, V. wait for, await, 
expect. 

crtoetfen, v. awaken, rouse. 

tt^iti^ltn, V. relate, tell. 

Chrjie^ung, /. 4. bringing up, 
education. 

td, pers. pr, n. it. 

tttoa, ad. nearly, about. 

tttoaS, indef. pr. inded, some- 
thing. B ad. somewhat, a 
little, rather. 

(Sttt^a, npr. Europe. 

tm^a^^, a. European. 

Olpo^iAon, f. 4. exposition, in- 
troduction. 



fasten,* v. go, drive, sail. 

f affen,* v. fall, descend. | fci^tt>er 

— , come hard. 
fattiS, ad. in case, if. 
Sfanatynttti^, m. fanaticism. 
fangett,* v. catch, capture, 

make prisoner, 
faffett, V. hold, include, lay hold 

of, grasp, seize, conceive, 
faft, ad. almost, nearly. 
fe^(, ad. wrong, amiss, in vain. 

I — fci^Iageii,* intr. miscany, 

faU. 



gfeinb, m. 2. enemy, foe. 

^tihffttt, m. 4. commander-in- 
chief, general. 

fertt, a. and ad. distant, far off. 
linloie — , how far, in what 
measure. 

feft, a. fast, firm, solid, fixed. 
1 — [tetten, fix, settle. 

fittben,* V. find, meet with. 

fUiftet, a. dark, gloomy, mo- 
rose. 

fitfitn, V. beg, beseech. | cw 8. 
suppUcation. 

flie^en,* v. flee, escape. 

gf(tt4r ^* 2^* curse, oath. 

^iS^, V. curse, swear. 

gfdtff, m. 2. flow, river, stream. 

Sfolgc, /. 4. series, order, re- 
sult. 

fulgen, V. follow, succeed, obey. 

fjhrberlic^, a. furthering, bene- 
ficial. 

gfotntt,/. 4. form, shape. 

f0tt, ad. forth, away, gone, 
off. 

^wtt^tf^tn,* V. go forth or away, 
go on, continue. 

gfrage,/. 4. question, inquiry. 

gftanlrei^r ^* 2. France, 
gfranjofe, m. 4. Frenchman. 
fratt)d{iif4, a. French, 
^roit, /. 4. woman, wife, 
frei, a. free, clear. 
ft^ptt^tn,* V. declare free, 

acquit. 
freittrittig, a. voluntary. 
Sftel^tU,/. 4. freedom, liberty. 
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fretnb, a. strange, foreign. || as 
8. stranger, foreigner. 

gftemblittg, m. 2. stranger, 
alien. 

Sfreube, /. 4. joy, pleasure, de- 
Ught. 

freuett, v. tr. give pleasure. 
\\refl. be glad, feel pleasure, 
rejoice. 

gfreunb, m. 2. friend. || — 8* 
trcuc, /. 4. fidelity in friend- 
ship. 

freunbUf^, a. friendly, kindly. 

gfdebe, m. 4. peace. 

gfdebrif^, npr. Frederick. 

ftit)olf a. frivolous. 

frl^Uf^y a. joyous, gay, merry. 

frtt^, a. early. 

gfrtt^e, /. 4. early time, morn- 
ing. 

ftt^ten, V. feel, touch, be con- 
vinced of. 

ftt^rett, V. bring, conduct, lead, 
wield. 

gftt^ret, m. 1. leader, guide. 

Sftt^ntng,/. 4. leading, guiding, 
direction. 

fttnf , num. five. || — jcl^ti, num, 
fifteen. 

fftt, prp. for, in behalf of. 

fttrc^ten, v. be afraid of, fear, 
dread. || refl. be afraid. 

gftttft'ta^e, /. 4. speaking for 
any one, intercession, medi- 
ation. 

gfttrft, m. 4. sovereign, prince. 

gfttfl, m. 2". foot. 



(Sottg, m. 2^^. motion, progress^ 
walk, passage. 

gatt$, a. whole, complete. || ad. 
wholly, entirely, quite. 

(Garten, m. V, garden. 

&a% m. 2", guest, visitor. 
II — ]^au«, n. 3". inn, hotel. 

(Satie, m. 4. husband. 

©attfai, /. 4. wife. 

gebitren,* v. bear, give birth to. 

®ebitube, n. 1. building. 

geben,* v. give, confer, bestow. 

(Sebieier, m. 1. commander, 
ruler. 

©eburt, /. 4. birth. || — gfttttte, 
/. 4. birthplace. 

®ebanfe, m. 4. thought, idea. 

®cfa^t,/. 4. danger, risk. 

®efttngtti9, n. 2. prison. 

®eftt^l, n. 2. feeling, sensation, 
sentiment. 

gegen, prp. against, toward. 
II — \^%t ^- 2''. opposition, 
contrast. || — tdl, n. 2. con- 
trary, reverse. 

gegenttber, ad. opposite. || prp, 
opposite, over against, in 
presence of, in relation to, 
as concerns. 

ge^eittt, a. secret. ||im — en, 
in secret, privately. 

gel^en,* v. go, walk, leave, de- 
part. II in (grfllflung — , be 
accomplished or realized. 

©el^iity n. hearing, attention. 

ge^otf^en, v. listen to, obey. 

ge^flren, v. belong to. 
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(^fifty m. 3. spirit, mind. 

gtiftig, a. spiritual, mental. 

gelottgen, v, arrive, reach. 

^tUn^tn,^ V. prove successful. 
II ed gelingt i^m, he succeeds 
or prospers (in something). 

gelien,* v, have value, pass. 
II (vnih dot.) concern, apply 
to. 

(Selttbbe, n. 1. solemn promise, 
vow. 

(Semtti, n. 3. spirit, state of 
mind, mood. 

^tnan, a. close. 

genug, ad. enough. 

genttgen, v, be enough. ||ge« 
nilgenb, satisfactory, suffi- 
cient. 

®ettit|f, m. 2. enjoyment, pleas- 
ure. II — fud^t, /. greed or 
desire for enjoyment. 

gerabe, a. straight, direct. || ad. 
directly, just, precisely. 

gerec^t, a. righteous, just. 

geretf^en, v. be conducive, re- 
dound to. 

gent, ad. with pleasure, gladly, 
willingly. 

gefantmt, a. united, joint, col- 
lective, total. II — bcbdlfe* 
tung, /. 4. total population. 

&di^dlit,f. 4. stoiy, tale, his- 
tory. 

gef4i4tn4, a. historical. 

^ettf^aft,/. 4. company, so- 
ciety. 

®efet, n. 2. law. 



&t^^t, n. 2. or 3. face, visage. 
II — 8punft, m. 2. point of 
view, aspect. 

gefinnt, a. minded, disposed. 

(Sefinnung, /. 4. intention, sen- 
timent. 

gef mtnen, a. disposed . || — fein, 
be resolved. 

&diptn\tf n. 3. ghost, phantom. 

®efta(i, /. 4. form, shape, 
figure. 

(9eftttnbtti9, n. 2. confession. 

geMhtnen,* v. win, gain, ob- 
tain. II neugetDonneit, newly 
won. 

getol^nen, v. accustom to. 

getoo^ttt, a. wont, accustomed 
(cm, to). 

®Ian§, m. radiance, brightness, 
splendor. 

glauben, v. believe, have faith 
in, think. 

g(ei4, a. like. || — jeltig, a. at 
the same time, simultane- 
ous. 

glei^^y'*' V- ^ lilt^e, resemble. 

(BUdtJ. 4. bell. 

%\M, n. luck, good fortime, 
happiness, prosperity. 

gQlcnidt, a. fortunate, lucky, 
happy. II — ertocifc, ad. for- 
tunately, luckily. 

(Stotet, m. 1. well-wisher, pa- 
tron. 

gteifen,'*' v. grasp, seize. 

(Srte^e, m. 4. Greek. 

(SrnS, m. 2. rancor, ill-will. 
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Kt9ff, a, great, large, big. 
II — ftaat (-«, -en), m. great 
power or nation. 

(SrUffC, /. 4. greatness, magni- 
tude, size. 

grttbeln, v. brood, ponder. 

®ntitb, m. 2", ground, bottom, 
basis; cause, grounds. |}U 
©runbe, to the bottom, to 
destruction. || — t)crfd^lebcn, 
a. radically different. 

gftttftig, a. favorable, gracious. 

^Vii, a. good, excellent. Ijod. 
well. 

®ttte, /. goodness, kindness. 



^aben,'*' v. have, possess. 

^alb, a. half. 

^alten,* v. hold, keep, retain; 
endure, esteem, think, con- 
sider. II — fttr^ deem, con- 
sider as. 

^anb,/. 2". hand. 

l^Oltbebt, V. act, behave, deal. 

^onblttttg, /. 4. action, deed. 

i^atif a. hard, stiff, difficult. 
II — ^nildig, a. stiff-necked, 
stubborn. 

^a{|, m. 2. hate, hatred. 

^ait^lt, n. 3^. head, chief. 
II — pcrfon, /. 4. chief per- 
son or character. || — fttd^* 
lid^, a. chief, main. 

^aitd, n. 3^^. house. 

^eer, n. 2. host, army. 

l^eftett, V. fasten, attach, fix. 



^eintat,/. 4. home. 

l^ehraien, v, marry. 

^eiter, a. clear, bright, cheerful. 

^elb, m. 4. hero, champion. 
II — cngeftdt, /. 4. heroic 
figure. 

^elbiti,/. 4. heroine. 

^et, ad, hither, along; ago. 

^err, m. 4. master, sir, Mr. 

^etrf^afi,/. 4. dominion, gov- 
ernment. 

])errf4en, v. rule, reign, govern. 

l^emoYge^en,* v. come forth, 
proceed, follow. 

l^tmotragen, v. be prominent, 
be distinguished. 

^er$, n. 4. heart, courage. 

^er§li4, a. hearty, cordial. 

^etso0y m. 2. duke. 

l^enie, ad. to-day, this day. 

^ier, ad. here. 

^htab, cki. down. || — glc^cn,* 
tr, draw down, pull down. 

l^inatti^r od' out, hence, forth, 
away, out. || — ^rdtm,* i/itr. 
ride out. 

^inbentlS, n. 2. hindrance, ob- 
stacle. 

^inteiffett,* v. tear or carry 
away, carry along with vio- 
lence. 

^ittttber, ad. over thither, over, 
across. 

]^iftorlf4, a. historical. 

^Of^, a. high, tall, great, 
exalted, subUme. || superL 
l^dd^ft, highest. ||a« od. in 
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the highest degree, most, 

extremely. 
l^offen, V. hope, expect. 
4>offnung, /. 4. hope, expecta- 
tion. II — «b«, a. hopeless. 
^iiflff^, a. conrtlike, courteous, 

at court. 
4^if fling, m. 2. courtier. 
^offtif m. scorn, mockery. || — 

lad^cn, V. laugh scornfully, 

laugh to scorn. 
^0ren, v. hear, listen, 
^ttbff^r <*• pretty, fair. 
Ifttttbigett, V. pay homage to, 

devote oneself to. 
4^ttmor, m. humor, 
^lutbert, num, hundred. 



ic^, pr. I. 

gbealiSnttti^, m. idealism. 

^beaUft, m. 4. idealist. 

3bee, /. 4. idea, notion. 

\fftf pers. pr. 2nd pi. you. || — 
pr. po88. sing. f. her. ||pZ. 
their. || 3^v, your. 

i^terfeti^, ad. on her, its or their 
side, for . . . part. 

i^retloegen, ad. on her, its or 
their account, f or . . . sake. 

immet, ad. ever, always. 

in, prp. (ace.) in, into. || (dot.) 
within, at, in. 

inbrttttftig, a. ardent, fervent. 

^tt^ali, m. 2. contents, sub- 
stance. 

irniet, a. inner, interior. 



inttig, a. intimate, hearty, 

warm. 
3nfcl,/. 4. island. 
Sntcreffc, n. 4. interest. 
^fi^tgenie, npr. Iphigenia. 
irgenb, ad. ever, whatever, at 

all. II — cin, any . . . soever, 

some, any. 
^taUett, npr. Italy. 
itaUeniff^, a. Italian. 



3a^t, n. 2. year. || — l^unbcrt, 

n. 2. century, hundred years. 
{e, ad. always, ever. || t)on 

ic(^cr), always. 
{ebet, -t, -t^, pr. and a. each, 

every. 
it^g» a. present. 
{e^iy ad. at the present time, 

now. 
Sttgenb, /. 4. youth. || Hial^rc, 

years of youth, youth. 
{ugenblidt, a. youthful. 
|iuig, a. young, youthful, new. 
Sungfrau,/. 4. maiden, virgin. 
SttngUng, m. 2. young man, 

youth. 



Staffer, m. 1. emperor. 
Stamps, m. 2". fight, combat, 

battle. 
S^ttm^fet, m. 1. combatant, 

fighter. 
Start, npr. Charles. 
S^aftanie,/. 4. chestnut. 
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S^ai^oftslSmttd, m. Catholicism. 

S^aufmantt, m. (pi. j^aufleute) 
merchant, tradesman. 

fauttt, ad. hardly, scarcely. 

fe^ren, v. turn. 

fdti (feiticr), pr. and a. no, 
none, not one, not any. 
II — c«tt)C0«, ad. in no wise, 
noways, by no means. 

femicn,* tr. know, be ac- 
quainted with. 

S^enntnii^, /. 2. knowledge, in- 
formation, science. 

S^inb, n. 3. child. || — erial^rc, 
pi. childish years, childhood. 

SHnb^eit, /. 4. childhood, in- 
fancy. 

Stla%tf f. 4. lament, complaint, 
accusation. 

naffif4, a. classical. 

S^leib, n. 3. garment, clothing, 
dress. 

Keibett, v. clothe, dress. 

U^, a. little, small. || — aflcn, 
Asia Minor. || — ftaat, minor 
state, small country. 

fntt^ifen, v. fasten together, 
imite, tie. 

fontnten,* v. come, approach, 
arrive. 

Stvn^ift, m. 2. conflict, prob- 
lem. 

^M%, m. 2. king. 

S^jlnigin, /. 4. queen. 

Unntn,* v. can, be able. 

S^raft, /. 2". strength, vigor, 
power, force. 



fritttfen, v. give pain to, mor- 
tify, insult. 

S^ranf^eit, /. 4. illness, disease. 

S^teti^, m. 2. circle. 

Stttu^, n. 2. cross, crucifix. 
II — jug, m. 2". crusade. 

S^rleg, m. 2. war, strife. || — 8* 
fd^aupla^, m. 2. seat of war. 
II — ^JUQ, m. 2". military ex- 
pedition, campaign. 

S^ritifet, m. 1. critic. 

Stxvntff. 4. crown. 

S^rHnung, /. 4. crowning, coro- 
nation. 

Stnn% f. 2". skill, art. 

S^urfttrft, m. 4. Elector. 

fut§, a. short, brief. 

fttrjlif^, ad. shortly, briefly; a 
^ort time ago, recently. 



(ac^en, v. laugh. 

laben,* v. load, charge, burden. 
II — auf, take upon. 

Sage,/. 4. situation, position. 

Sager, n. 1. couch; camp, en- 
campment. 

Sanb, n. 2. or 3*. land, coun- 
try- II — mann, country man, 
farmer. || — e^fttrft, ruler of 
a country, sovereign. 

lang, a. long. 

laffett,* V. let alone, leave; let, 
permit, allow, suffer. || 6e- 
fore infin. cause, make, have. 

Sauf, m. 2". run, course. 

(Ottnif^y a. capricious, peevish. 
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Ithtn, V, live, exist, dwell. 
II (M 8. life, living. || — 8* 
fro^, a. enjoying life, joyful. 
— «tt)a^r^cit, /. 4. truth to 
Ufe. 

Se&setl: gu fdnen — en, in his 
lifetime. 

legation,/. 4. legation. 

legett, V, lay, place. 

le^rett, v. teach. 

Secret, m. 1. teacher. 

Id^t, a. light; easy. 

Sett^tfinn, m. levity, frivolity, 
indiscretion. 

leibett,* V. suffer, endure, put 
up with, allow. 

Setbenf f^af t, /. 4. passion. 

Idfc, a. soft, low, gentle. 

(eiften, v. perform; do, render. 

Seitung, /. 4. guidance, direc- 
tion. 

lenfett, v, direct aright, steer, 
govern. 

lenten, v. learn. 

lefen,* v. read. 

Sefet, m. 1. reader, lecturer. 

Iti^t, a. last, latest, final. 

Ui^ttx, a. latter. 

lie(, a. dear. 

2kbt, f. love. II — t)ofl, a. lov- 
ing, affectionate. 

ikhtn, V. love, like. || geliebt, a. 
beloved; as s. lover, sweet- 
heart. 

Siebetti^tottrMgfeii, /. 4. loveU- 
ness, amiableness. 

^tblin^, m. 2. darling, favorite. 



Sieb, n. 3. song. 

Kegett,* V. lie, be situated, be. 
II ed Uegt i^m btel baron, it is 
of much importance to him. 

Sinbe,/. 4. linden, Ume-tree. 

2i\tf /. 4. craft, cunning, arti- 
fice. 

^ung,/. 4. loosening, release, 
solution. 

fidtoe, m. 4. lion. || — n^crg, 
npr. Lion-hearted, Cceur-de- 
lion. 

2ttft, /. 2". pleasure, delight, 
joy, desire. 

Sttftfliiel, n. 2. comedy. 

(nftmanbeln, v. walk for pleas- 
ure, walk. 



ma^en, v, make, bring about, 
do. Ilfld^ auf ben iBeg — , 
set out, depart. 

Sixain, wpr. Main (river). 

SRal, n. 2. token; time, turn. 

malerlff^, a. picturesque. 

man, tmfe/. pr. svbjectf one, 
people, they. 

manc^et, -e, -ei?, i?wic/. pr. and 
a. many a, many a one. 
II p^ many. 

tnon^ntal, ad. many a time. 

mongeln, v. impers. be want- 
ing, lack, be in want of. 

SRann, m. 3"^. man, husband; 
soldier, men. 

SRttr^en, n. 1. story, tale, le- 
gend. 
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SRargateie, npr, Margaret. 

me^r, ad. more. 

me^tete, pr, pi. more than one, 
several. 

mtifteni^, ad. for the most part, 
mostly. 

miVb, a. mild, gentle, benevo- 
lent, charitable. 

militttrtf^, a. military. 

SRittiintr /. 4. million. 

SRinifter, m. 1. minister. 

SRinuie,/. 4. minute. 

mi^fattettr* v. displease, be dis- 
agreeable to. 

tnlt, prp. with, along with, by. 

tniieinanber, ad. with one an- 
other, together. 

mittlaittt, 77. 1. Middle Ages. 

mitten, ad. midway, in or into 
the midst of. 

M^tn,* V. may, might; like, 
choose, care, desire. 

ntilgU^, a. possible. 

SRdgU^teit,/. 4. possibiUty. 

SRmtat, m. 2. month. 

SRorb, m. 2. murder. || — be- 
fel^I, m. 2. order to put to 
death. 

SRorgettr m. 1. mom, morning. 

Tl9tb), n. 2. motive, theme. 

iitoti))ieren, v. motivate, fur- 
nish groimd or reason for, 
account for. 

SRotioientttgr /. 4. explanation 
of motives, justification. 

Qtflbe, a. tired, weary. 

SKMe, /. 4. toil, labor, pains. 



mfiffen,* v. must, be com- 
pelled, have to. 
JDhttter, /. 1". mother. 



mUf, prp. after, behind; for, 
about; to, toward, for. 

nad/^nif c. after the time that, 
after. U ad. afterwards. 

nac^folgen, v. follow after, suc- 
ceed to. 

tttt^ftr a. next, nearest, closest. 

nac^toieifen,* v. point out, show, 
prove. 

9latiim,/. 4. nation. 

natUmal, a. national. 

9latur, /. 4. nature, character. 

natttrli^r <^- natural. \\ad. 
naturally, as a matter of 
course. 

9lea:pel, npr. Naples. 

ntbtn, prp. beside, by the dde 
of, by. 

^tbtahnf^itt, m. 1. competitor, 
rival. 

tiel^mettr* v. take, take away. 

9leigutig,/. 4. inclination, affec- 
tion, attachment. 

tiennen,* v. name, call, speak of. 

neu, a. new, fresh; late. || — • 
getoonnen, newly won or ac- 
quired. 

xMsnif ad. not. 

jJlli^tlglelt, /. 4. vanity, noth- 
ingness. 

vMoi^f pr. nothing. 

nie, ad. never, at no time. 
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nieber, ad. down, 
nietnanbr pr. nobody, no one. 
1104, ad. besides, still, yet. 
9loir /. 2^. need, necessity. 
tuit)oenbi0, a. necessary, in- 
dispensable. 
tttnSy ad. now. 
tmr, ad. only, simply. 



9lb, prp. for, on account of. 
II c. whether, if. 

obgteif^, c. although, though. 

nhtt, a. upper, chief. || — l^ottb, 
/. upper hand. 

Cbtigleii, /. 4. magistrate, 
authorities. 

9ber, c. or. 

offnt, a. open, frank, sincere. 

ilffenili^, a. public, open. 

Offisier, m. 2. officer. 

oft, ad. oft, often, frequently. 

nf^ntf prp. without, except. 

Cnlel, m. 1. uncle. 

OpU^, n. 1. offering, sacrifice, 
victim. 

o^ifent, V. make an offering of, 
sacrifice. 

Ctottiett, npr. Orange. 

Cteft, npr. Orestes. 

otiettiatiff^, a. Oriental, East- 
em. 

Ctietttienrag,/. 4. finding one's 
bearings, setting right, find- 
ing out. 

Crtr m. 2. or Z". place, spot. 

6{leneii4» npr. Austria. 



^VMt, n. 2. pair, couple. | dtt 
paar, two or three, a few. 

^ala% m. 2". palace. 

^ateftUta, npr. Palestine. 

^ar(, m. 2. park. 

$etiobe, /. 4. period, space of 
time. 

^erfrnt,/. 4. person, character. 

^fttnrer, m. 1. parson. 

ifi^atxfiand, n. S". parsonage. 

^fLOS^i,/. 4. obligation, duty. 

^f^miafit,/. 4. fancy, imagina- 
tion. 

yUger, m. 1. pilgrim. 

yton, m. 2^. plan, scheme, plot. 

poii^Hf, a. political, politic. 

9^f/* post, post-office, mail. 
I — ^koagen, m. 1. mail-coach. 

^ra^i,/. show, splendor, mag- 
nificence. 

^Itiflt, a. practical. 

^tdt^tn, npr. Prussia. 

$riit), m. 4. prince. 

^titt§ef{in, /. 4. princess. 

yro^ntt, n. 2. per cent. 

^ttbtibtm, n. public, audience. 



rad^ftf^tig, a. revengeful. 
9la||tneit, m. 1. frame, border, 
ta^mnty v. frame. 
9lat, m. 2^. counsel, advice; 

council, counselor, adviser, 
taiett,* V. give advice, advise, 

counsel. 
ffUBaihtt, m. 1. robber. 
ttatmtn, v. make room in. 
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leave vacant, clear away, 
remove. 

9itai\Smn&, m. realism. 

^tai\% m. 4. realist. 

Xt&^if a. right. 

Sie^t, n. 2. right, justice. 
II — *Qele^rtcr, a. as «. lawyer, 
jurisconsult. 

tegeln, v. regulate, order. 

vegictettr v. reign over, rule, 
govern. 

flUegienutg, /. 4. reign, govern- 
ment. 

9it0Uttgr /. 4. movement, agi- 
tation, emotion. 

rei^, a. rich. 

9iei(^, n. 2. empire, realm, king- 
dom. 

[Rdc^igftobt, /. 2". imperial city. 

8iei(^tutn, m. 3''. riches, wealth. 

veifen, v. ripen, grow ripe, ma- 
ture. 

8ieil(|e,/. 4. row, series, rank. 

veittr a. pure, clean, clear. 

flieifc,/. 4. journey, travel, trip. 

rdfettr V. journey, travel. 

reltcn,* v. ride, go on horse- 
back. 

xtW^M^^f a. religious. 

xtiita, V. rescue, save. 

fUtiitt, m. 1. deliverer, pre- 
server. 

fRtttnnq,/. 4. rescue, escape. 

tReue,/. repentance, remorse. 

tif^tigr a. right, correct, true, 
proper. 

8iUl0, m. 2. ring. 



fRitUx, m. 1. chevalier, knight 

fRoUt, f. 4. roll ; rdle, part. 

Siotn, npr. Rome. 

X9tf a. red. 

mttrfle^r, /. return. 

ffiikdtot^, m. 2. way back, re- 
turn. 

8iuf, m. 2. call, cry; report, 
fame, reputation. 

rttldtQ, a. quiet, calm. 

8iul(|tn, m. fame, glory. 

rttl^men, v. extol. || re/!, boast, 
glory. 

rtt^rnt, v. stir, move. 



^aai, m. 2". hall, saloon. 

fagnt, V. say, tell, speak. 

^ttnger, m. 1. singer, minstrel. 

f^abettr V. do harm to, hurt, 
injure. 

ff^affen^* v. shape, create, 
make. 

ff^ttmen, v. put to shame. 
II reji. be ashamed. 

©(^atr /. 4. troop, host. 

@(^a^r ^- ^''^ treasure. 

fci^tt^en, V. value, esteem. 

@(^aUr/. show, spectacle. 

fc^ciben,* v. ir. divide. \i'r\tr, 
part, separate, depart. 

fc^einen,* v. shine; seem, ap- 
pear. 

ff^enlen, v. pour out; give, be- 
stow, grant. 

@ci^Ctj, m. 2. joke, jest, fun. 

fd^itfett, V. send, despatch. 
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@(!^iiffal, n. 2. fate, destiny. 

f^ilbem, V. paint, describe. 

@(^itberutt0r /• 4- delineation, 
description. 

^d^laditf f. 4. battle, combat, 
fight. II — fclb, n. 3. field of 
battle. 

^dlitdltf a. bad, base, mean. 

@(^(of|, n. 3^. lock; castle, 
palace. 

f^meif^etn, v. flatter. 

ff^on, ttd. surely, indeed; al- 
ready, often. 

ff^dn^ a. beautiful, handsome, 
fair, fine. 

^^j^nl^eit, /. 4. beauty. 

f4())ifenr V. draw, scoop; de- 
rive, obtain. || SBerbad^t — , 
conceive a suspicion. 

fc^reiben,* v. write. 

@4rittr m. 2. step, stride, pace. 

@ci^ulb,/. 4. debt; fault, guilt. 

f^utblod, a. guiltless. 

fci^ulbigr a. owing; culpable, 
guilty (of). 

@4ule,/. 4. school. 

@4toiebe, m. 4. Swede. 

®4toieiSr npr. /. Switzerland. 

fci^ttier, a. grievous, sore, heavy, 
hard, difficult. 

^d^tottt, n. 3. sword. 

©c^wefter,/. 4. sister. 

feci^i^, nt/m. six. 

@cele, /. 4. soul. || — nguftanb, 
m. 2". state of one's soul, 
of mind. 

fel^en,* v. see, look, behold. 



fel^nnt, v. refl. long, yearn. || m 

8. longing, yearning. 
@e]^nfu(^t, /. 4. longing, desire, 

yearning. 
fcfir, ad. very, greatly, very 

much, 
fein,* V. be, exist. || ed fel 

benn, unless, 
feittr po88. a. and pr. his, its. 
feinedgteif^en, indecl. a. or pr, 

of his kind, such as he. 
feUtettoiegett, ad. on his account, 

for his sake, 
feinettoiitten, ad. on his account, 

for his sake. 
feinig, poss. pr. his, its. 
felt, prp. since, from. 
fett^, a. self. II — blogropl^le, 

/. 4. autobiography. 
^tpttmhtt, m. 1. September, 
fe^en, v. set, place, put. 
f^dff refl. pr. himself, herself, 

itself, themselves. 
{ici^er, a. sure, certain, safe. 
^^tbatf a. visible, evident. 
Pe, per 8. pr. {3d sing.) she, her, 

it. II (3d pi.) they, them. 

II @ie, you. 
@inn, m. 2. sense, mind, in- 
tent, meaning. 
fo, ad. so, thus. || fo . . . h)ie 

. . ., as . . . as . . . II — iDOl^I, 

ad. as well. || [omol^I . . . aid, 

as well ... as, both . . . and. 
@o]^n, m. 2". son. 
fol^r pr. and a. such, such a. 
fottett,* V. shall, should; owe, 
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ought; be to, be expected to; 
be said to. 

@otnmev, m. 1. summer. 

fimbem, c. but. 

@onne, /. 4. sim, simshine. 
II — ^nbefd^lcncn, a. bathed in 
sunshine. 

fonnig, a. sunny, sunlike. 

^ov^tff. 4. care, anxiety. 

forgen, v. care, take care, pro- 
vide. 

@)ianier, m. 4. Spaniard. 

^plitf a. late. 

^pit^tl, m. 1. mirror, looking- 
glass. 

f^ielettr V. play, sport; act. 

®)ira(^e,/. 4. speech, language. 

ipad^toMiidi, a. proverbial. 

@taat, m. 4. state, country. 
II — 8mann, statesman. 

@tabt, /. 2^^. city, town. 

@tanb, m. 2^. stand, state, sta- 
tion (in life), class. || }U 
ftanbe . . . lommen, come to 
pass, be accomplished. 

^attf a. strong, vigorous; 
heavy, numerous. 

ftorr, a. stiff, rigid, fixed. || — « 
finnifi, a. headstrong, stub- 
bom, obstinate. 

ftait, prp. instead of. 

^tlXtttff. 4. place, site, spot. 

ftattlid^, a. stately, splendid. 

fttfftn,* V. stand, remain, be. 

fteigem, v, heighten, increase. 

^ttUtff. 4. place, spot, situa- 
tion. 



ftettett, V. place, put, set, fix. 

^ctbeti,* V. die. 

\tti2, ad. steadily, ever, always. 

@toff, m. 2. stuff, material, 
subject. 

ftolj, a. proud, haughty. 

©trafe, /. 4. punishment, pen- 
alty. 

ftrafen, v. punish, rebuke. 

@trage,/. 4. street, road, high- 
way. II — ^nbllb, n. 3. street 
scene. 

ftvebnt, V. strive, struggle, as- 
pire. 

ftteiten,* v. contend, fight, dis- 
pute. 

ftreitg, a. severe, strict. 

@tubent, m. 4. student. 

@tubie,/. 4. study, sketch. 

ftubieren, v. study. 

@tubium, n. {pi ©tubien) 
study. 

8turm, m. 2", storm, tempest, 
violence. 

fUlrtnen, v. storm, rush vio- 
lently, rage. 

fuf^en, V. seek, search for. 

@ttl(|ne, /. 4. expiation, atone- 
ment. 

fttl^nen, v. reconcile, expiate, 
atone for. 

f))m^at^if(^, a. sympathetic. 



Xohtif m. 1. fault, blame, re- 
proach, censure. 
Xa^t m. 2. day. 
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iftgttf^, a. daily. 

%at, /. 4. deed, act. || — fa^e, 

/. 4. fact, actual occurrence, 
tfttig, a. active, stirring, busy. 
Zavaiitt, m. 1. diver. 
Xmidttf m. 4. inhabitant of 

Tauris. 
tftuf^ett, V. deceive, disappoint. 

||re/f. be deceived or disap- 
pointed, 
toufenb, a. thousand. 
ieilen, v. divide, separate, 

share. 
Xfftma, n. (-a«; pi. H^cmen or 

2;^emato) theme, subject. 
Xi^zmZf f. 4. theory. 
^I^ttringertanb, npr. Thurin- 

gia. 
ticfr a. deep, low, profound. 
%xt\t, f. 4. depth, abyss. 
Softer,/. 1". daughter. 
JCob, m. 2. death. || — c^urtdl, 

n. 2. sentence of death, 

death warrant, 
tdri^t, a. foolish, stupid, silly. 
itragdbitr /. 4. tragedy, 
traurigr a. mournful, sad, mel- 
ancholy. 
trcffcn,* V. hit, strike, fall 

upon, meet. 
treiben,* v. drive, impel, urge 

on. II as 8. driving, doings, 
treten,* v. step, go, enter. 
trett, a. true, faithful, loyal. 
XxtVitf f. 4. truth, fidelity, 

loyalty. 
itrilofiie,/. 4. trilogy. 



ivipftUid, a. comfortless, incon- 
solable. 

iX9%, prp. in spite of, notwith- 
standing. 

tro^bem, ad. in spite of that, 
notwithstanding. 

Xtuppt, f. 4. troop, company; 
pi. troops, forces. 

itttf^tigleit, /. ability, capacity. 

tun,* V. do, perform, make, put. 

XfitU, m. 4. Turk. 

Xtftam^, f. 4. tyranny. 



Hhttf prp. over, above, higher 
than; across, by way of, re- 
specting, concerning. 

VibtxaU, ad. everywhere, all 
over. 

fihtx^ahttf. 4. surrender. 

Hhttiaffm,* V. turn over, re- 
linquish, resign. 

Hhttltqta, a. superior (dot). 

ftberfe^uttg, /. 4. translation, 
version. 

fihtttta^m^f f. 4. transfer, 
translation. 

ftbertreffen,* v. surpass, excel. 

ftbctjeugen, v. convince, per- 
suade. 

ftbrig, a. left over. || — btctben, 
be left, remain. 

ftbtm0,/. 4. exercise, practice. 

tttn, prp. around, about, for. 
||6e/ore gu and an infin. in 
order, so as. || — ... l^er, 
round about, around. 
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um^tf^tn,* V. surround, en- 
close. 

tttnva^mnt, v, frame in, en- 
circle. 

Utntoiaiibltttigr /• 4- change. 

unbeMngt, a. unconditional, im- 
plicit. 

tmhtfitdt, a. unstained, unsul- 
lied, spotless. 

itnb, c. and. 

tmbanfbar, a. imthankful, un- 
grateful, thankless. 

itnWjUiUnieri, a. undisciplined. 

ttngebilbet, a. unformed, un- 
cultivated, uneducated. 

mtgemeUt, a. uncommon, ex- 
traordinary. 

tm0eve(f|t, a. unjust, unfair. 

tmgltttfUd^, a. unfortunate, un- 
happy. 

Uniform,/. 4. uniform. 

Uni))erfltttt, /. 4. university. 

tintnilQU^, a. impossible. 

nnf^ulbig, a. ^guiltless, inno- 
cent. 

nnttt, prp. under, beneath, 
among, during. || — an* 
bctm, among other things. 

unttxntfimtn,* v. undertake, at- 
tempt. 

untenif^ten, v. instruct, teach. 

Unterf(f|ieb, m. 2. distinction, 
difference. 

tmterff^reibnt,* v. subscribe, 
sign. 

Utitevton, m. 4. subject. 

tmitttot^^f ad, on the way. 



ttittertoierfett,* v. subject, sub- 
due. \\refl. submit. 

Utttcttoierfttng, /. 4. subjection, 
submission. 

tmtxtu, a. unfaithful, untrue, 
false. 

tmtoli^tigr a. unimportant, in- 
significant. 

Utiavibf m. 2. leave of absence, 
furlough. 

nrf^rtittglici^, a. original, prim-^ 
itive, first. 

Urteilr n. 2. judgment, sen- 
tence. 



Skater, m. 1". father. || — lanb, 
n. native country, fatherland. 

Hctabf^euen, v. abhor, detest. 

S^evttnberung, /. 4. alteration, 
change. 

S^eranttoiDrtunfl, /. 4. accoimt- 
ing, vindication. 

Herbctgen,'*' v. hide, conceal. 
II t)erborgen, hidden, secret. 

Herbeffem, v. make better, im- 
prove. 

S^ctbtenbung, /. 4. blindness, 
infatuation, fascination. 

Herbreiten, v. spread abroad, 
extend widely. 

S^etbac^t, m. suspicion, dis- 
trust. 

Herbantnt, v. thank for, owe, 
be indebted for. 

liBerbienftr m. or n. 2. gain, 
profit, desert. 
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tttXtMn, V. ennoble, improve. 

^txtf^ttt, m. 1. worshiper, ad- 
mirer. 

S^evel^nutg, /. 4. honoring, rev- 
erence, respect. 

HCtgebetti^, ad. in vain, to no 
purpose. 

Iictgejfen,* v. forget. 

Hergleif^en,'*' v. liken, com- 
pare. 

SBctgnftgen, n. 1. satisfaction, 
enjoyment, pleasure. 



Herflnfett,* v. sink away, be 
submerged. 

Herfprec^en,'*' v. promise. |a8 a. 
promise. 

SBetftanb, m. 2^. understand- 
ing, intellect, judgment, 
sense. 

liBerftitnbnii^, n. 2. understand- 
ing, comprehension, intelli- 
gence. 

tierftel^en,'*' v. understand. 

Herjtorben, a. deceased, dead. 



^tx^AUxi\2f n. 2. relation, con- Hetftoffen,* v. thrust away, re- 



dition, circiunstance. 



ject, repudiate. 



Hctl^errUf^en, v. glorify, extol, Herfuc^en, v. attempt, try. 

exalt. HerteiMgen, v. defend, justify. 

liBetjitt^rung, /. 4. superannua- t>tttoa\% a. orphaned, bereaved. 



tion. 
tietleldven, v. hold intercourse, 
associate. 



desolate. 
Hcttoianbeln, v. change, trans- 
form. 



tietlntt|ifen, v. tie together, con- Hettoanbtff^aftftf^, a. kindred. 



nect, unite. 



allied. 



lierfri^i)ieUt, v. cripple, be crip- Hertoieigem, v. refuse, deny. 



pled. 

tictlangen, v. desire, require, de- 
mand. 

Iierlajfen,* v. leave, forsake, de- 
sert. 

lierlieren,* v. lose. 

liBerrat, m. 2". treason, treach- 
ery. 

liBerrttier, m. 1. traitor, be- 
trayer. 



Hertoienben, v. turn away, avert, 
(apply, spend. 

Hertoiitfebt, v. complicate. H t)er« 
n)t(felt, complicated, intri- 
cate. 

^ttXsMXbxn^ff. 4. complication, 
entanglement. 

tiemirfen, v, forfeit, lose. 

Herjeldren, v, consume, devour. 

^t\vit>f npr. Vesuvius. 



$Berf(f|toienbung, /. 4. waste, ex- tiiel, a. much, many. 



travagance. 
S^erf^toiettbtmgi^fu^t, /. 4. lav- 
ishness, prodigality. 



Hietteici^t, gk2. anc^ c. perhaps, 

may be, by chance. 
iHelmel^r, a. much more, rather. 
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Irter, num. four. | — fa^, four- 
fold. 

f&oit, n. S". people, nation. 

HoH, a. full, complete, whole. 

tiottct, a. full. 

Hon, prp. from, of, among, by. 
II — ... au8, from. 

tior, prp. before, in front of, for, 
on account of ; from, against. 

Horaudfagen, v. predict, proph- 
esy. 

Horgeben,* v. give out, assert, 
plead. 

Horgelden,* v. go before, pro- 
ceed; take place, occur. 

S^orgtf^i^te,/. 4. previous his- 
tory. 

Honker, od. beforehand, before, 
previously. 

Homeldm, a. distinguished, aris- 
tocratic, elegant. 

SBortourf, m. 2". reproach, re- 
proof. 

®W^ttg, m. 2". preference, su- 
periority, advantage. || — 8* 
n)cife, cki. especially, by pref- 
erence. 



SBaffe,/. 4. weapon, arms. 
toa^tn, V. hazard, risk, venture. 
toUffiUnt v- choose, select. 
ttialdr, a. true, veritable, real, 
tott^renb, prp. during, in the 

course of. ||c. while. 
©ttljr^oftlglcit, /. veracity, 

truthfulness. 



fBM^tfi^i, /. 4. truth. 

koa^r^eii^liott, a. full of truth, 
sincere. 

SBanutng,/. 4. warning. 

toiantm, ad. why, wherefore. 

toiai^, pr. what, that which. 

©eg, m. 2. way, path, road. 
jlfld^ auf ben — madden, set 
out. 

koegen, prp. on account of, be- 
cause of, for the sake of. 

Wtff, a. sad, painful. 

tntfitia^tn, v. wail, lament, 
moan. 

SBeib, n. 3. woman, wife. 

SBeigerungr /• 4- refusal, de- 
nial. 

SBtlfe,/. 4. manner, way. 

toelfett,* V. point out, indicate. 

SBeid^eit, /. 4. wisdom, pru- 
dence. 

koeit, a. wide, far, distant. 
II Inwlc — , how far. 

koeitaud, ad. by far. 

koet^ct, -e, -ti?, pr. end o. 
which, what, that; some, 
any. 

SBette, /. 4. wave. 

SBelt,/. 4. world, earth. 

SBeltoerftanbr m. 2". knowledge 
of the world, worldly wis- 
dom. 

toenig, a. little, few, not many. 

koenn, c. when, whenever; if. 

met, pr. who. 

koevben,* v. become, grow, 
turn. 
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SBerf, n. 2. work, deed, pro- 
duction, composition. 

SBert, m. 2. worth, value, price. 
II — fd^ft^ung, /. 4. esteem, 
regard. 

SBefen, n. 1. being, demeanor, 
conduct. 

koefentti^r a. essential, real. 

tot^fialhf ad. or c. on which ac- 
count, wherefore, why. 

HHf^tig, a. weighty, impor- 
tant. 

koibct, prp. against. 

koiberldatteit, v. resound, echo. 

koibertegen, v. refute, confute, 
disprove. 

toie, ad. in what way? ||c. 
how, as, like as, like. || — 
. . . aud^, however, howsoever. 
||intt)icfem, how far, in what 
measure. 

koieber^ ad. again, anew. 

toieberfelden,* v. see or meet 
again. 

SBil^eltn, npr. William. 

93itte(n), m. 1. will, design, 
purpose. 

SBittfttv,/. 4. arbitrariness, ca- 
price. 

SSHnter, m. 1. winter. 

Urtr, pr. we. 

toirHi^, a. real, true. 

toijfen,* V. know, be aware of. 
II with following infin. know 
how to. 

mttot, f. 4. widow 

loo, ad. where? || c. where, in 



which, when. ||tn comp. 
with prp. which, what. 

SBof^e,/. 4. week. 

koo^t, ad. well, indeed, prob- 
ably, I presume. ||— ge* 
fallen, n. 1. satisfaction, 
gratification, contentment. 
II — tttter, m. 1. benefactor. 

koottett,* V. will, wish, be will- 
ing, intend; be on the point 
of; claim to. 

SBort, n. 2. or 3". word, term. 

SBunf4, m. 2". wish, desire. 

)ottnf(f|en, v. wish, desire. 

kotttbig, a. worthy of, deserv- 
ing. 

loftrbigett, v. deem worthy of, 
deign, vouchsafe. 



3al(|(, /. 4. number, tale. 

5aubent, v. delay, linger, be 
hesitating. 

Seif^nettr v. design, depict, 
draw. 

5eigen, v. show, point out, in- 
dicate. 

3tit,/. 4. time, season, period. 

Serreiffnt,* v. tear in pieces 
or apart. 

3iel^ett,* v. draw, pull; go, 
move. II In ©ttottgung — , 
take into consideration. 

3it(r n. 2. end, limit, goal, aim. 

jietnli^, a. suitable, moderate, 
tolerable, pretty. 

3i0euner, m. 1. gypsy. 
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jdgentr V, linger, loiter, hesi- 
tate. 

jtt, prp. to, unto, at, in ; to, in 
order to. 

)ttbriti0en,* v. pass (time), 
spend. 

3u^tr /• training, bringing 
up, discipline. ||in — \^\* 
ten, keep under discipline. 

jftf^tigettr V. chastise, discipUne. 

juetftr ad. at first, first. 

3uflu4t, /. refuge, recourse, 
shelter. 

5nftieben, a. content, satisfied. 

}ufttl(|rett, V. lead to, conduct. 

gltg, m. 2". drawing, pull, tug, 
impulsive emotion . || breath , 
gasp. II lineament, feature, 
trait . II procession , train , ex- 
pedition. 

3u0e]^iltiQ(eii, /. 4. belonging 
to. 

3ft0t(r ^' 1* rein, bridle. 
II — lod, a. unbridled, unre- 
strained. 

yMd, ad, backwards, back. 

jttttttftel^rett, v. turn back, re- 
turn. 

Surilfffel^nen, v. refl. wish one's 
self back, long to return. 



jtttiltftoieifen,* v. send back, re- 
pel, reject. 

jurtttf^ielden,* v. withdraw, re- 
treat, retire. 

jitfagen, v. promise. || impera, 
agree, suit. 

jitfammen, ad. together. 

5itfatntnentreffen,* v. meet, en- 
counter. II as 8. meeting, 
encounter. 

5itfatnmentteten,* v. come to- 
gether, meet. 

3utrauen, n. 1. trust, confi- 
dence. 

pjielden,* v. draw on, occa- 
sion, bring upon, contract. 

3tt)anQr m. 2". compulsion, 
constraint, force. 

5tt)ar, ad. it is true, to be sure, 
indeed. 

3toetfr 7n. 2. aim, object, pur- 
pose. 

jtoeir num. two. 

Stoieierlei, a. of two kinds, two- 
fold. 

5toieii, a. second. 

jtoeitettiS, od. secondly, in the 
second place. 

jtoingettr* V. force, compel. 

jtoiiff^en, prp. between, among. 
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a, an, orf. eitu 

able, a. (capable) ftt^ig, int 

ftonbe. 
about, ad, f^ttma, umf^tt, iiber. 

i(more or leas) ungefttl^r. 

II — , prp, (around) urn . . . 

l^cnttit. 
above, ad. obcn. || — , prp. 

llbcr. II — all, Dor attem. 

I — mentioned, — ^named, 

a. ohm tttoHifat, Qenonnt. 

Bbe — , llberlegcn fein (dat.). 
abroad, ad. braugen. || (in 

foreign countries) Im, In^ 

Sludlanb. 
absence, a. ^bmefenl^ett, /. 4. 
absolute, a. abfolut. i (uncon- 
ditional) unbebingt. 
abstract, a. (summary) ^udjug, 

m. 2r. 
academy, s. Slfabemie, /. 4. 
accept, V. annel^inen.* 
accessible, a. gugttnglid^. 
accompany, v. begleiten. 
accomplish, v. t)oQenben, bur^^ 

fiU^ren. i (obtain) erreid^en. 
accomplishment, s. ^u^fUl^rung, 

/.4. 
according to, prp. getnttg, laut, 

nad^ (dat.). \\ — to his idea, 

fdner Slnfid^t nad^. 



account, s. (explanation) (Sx* 
flftrung, /. 4. || (narrative) 
@r)(il^Iung, !Dar[teUung, /. 4. 
II to call to — , gur ditd^cn* 
fd^aft giel^en. 

accurate, a. genau, forgfttltig. 

accuse, v. anilagen, befd^ulbigen 
(gen. and ace.), [il^n be^ 
2)iebfta^I« — .] 

accustomed, a. geiodl^nt (to, an 
ace.). 

achievement, s. Setftung,/. 4. 

acknowledge, v. anerlennen.* 

acquaintance, s. ^elanntfd^aft, 
/. 4. II (knowledge) ^mnt* 
ni«,/. 2. 

acquainted, a. befonnt. 

acquiesce, v. (submit) fid^ fUgen 
(in, in ace). \\ (assent) ein* 
toittigcn (in, in ace.), bciftim* 
men (in, dot.), 

across, prp. mitten burd^, llbcr. 
Hon the way — , unterwegd 
auf (dot.). 

act, 8. (deed) Zat, f. 4. || (theat.) 
aft, m. 2., auftuQ, m. 2". 

act, V. (theat.) barftellcn, gebcn,* 
fpielcn, auffttl^rcn. || intr. (be- 
have) l^anbcln, fid^ bctragcn,* 
fid^ bcnel^mcn.* 

action, s. (deed) ^anblung. 
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$atib(ungdmetfe, Zat, f. 4. 

titheat.) ^anblung; ascend- 
ing — , ftdgmbe $<mb(ung. 

II descending — , fatlenbe 

^anblung. 
activity, «. ^tttigfcit, /. 4. i life 

and — , 2thm unb Xrdbm. 
actor, 8. ifttcr, m.l. || {iheat.) 

^(i^aufpieler, m. 1. 
actual, a. mirnid^ 
acute, a. fpi^. || {of the senses) 

fdn. 
add, V. l^ingufttgen. || — ed to 

which, baju fotnmt nod^. 
address, s. (speech) ^Infprad^e, 

9^ebe, /. 4. 
address, v. (write to) fci^relbeii* 

an (ace.), \\ (direct) \i6) rid^- 

ten an, flci^ n)cnben* an (acc.)j 

fid^ befd^ttftigen mit. 
adequate, a. angemeffen, ent« 

fpred^enb. 
adhere, v. (fig.) feftl^altcn* (to, 

an dot.), bldbcn* (f.) (to, hd). 
adherent, s. ^nl^ttnger, m. 1. 
admiration, s. ^emunberung, /. 
admire, v. beh)unbem. 
admirer, s. SBemunberer, m, 1. 
admissible, a. gulttffig. 
admit, v. dniaffcn.* || (ac- 
knowledge) dnrttumen, 3U* 

gcbcn.* 
adorn, v. }ieren. 
advance, s. (improvement) 

gortfd^ritt, m. 2., S3ert)on* 

fomntnung,/. 4. 
advance, v. tr. (bring forward) 



Dottottrtdbrlngm.* | (further) 

ffirbcm. I inir. (progress) %oxU 

fd^ritte madden. 
advantage, s. !^orteil, m. 2. 
adventure, s. ^Ibenteuer, n. 1. 
advice, s. (counsel) 9{at, diaU 

fd^Iag, m. 2", 
advise, v. ratcn,* empfel^len* 

(doi.). 
SBsthetic, a. ttft^etifd^. 
affair, s. ?(ngclcgcnl^dt, /. 4. 
affect, V. (influence) dntvirfen 

auf (ace), bednfluffcn. 
afford, V. (supply) gewtt^rcn. 
afraid, a. furdjtfam. jjbe — 

of, fld^ fUrc^ten Dor (dot.). 
after, prp. nad^. || — all, h)trf* 

Itd^. II book — book, SBud^ 

auf SBud^. 
again, ad. loleber. 
age, «. ^Itcr, n. 1., 3dt, /. 4. 

II (historical) ^dtalter, n. 1. 
agent, s. (instrument) SBerfjeug, 

n. 2. II (cat/ac) Urfad^e, /. 4. 
aggressor, 8. ^Ingrdfer, m. 1. 

II to become the — , jum 3ln- 

griff ttbergel^cn. 
agitate, v. (excite) crrcgcn, be* 

unrul^igen. ||to be — d by 

unrest, t)on Unrul^e befedt fdn. 
agitation, s. (Srregung,/. 4. 
agony, s. ^dn, dual,/. 4. 
agree, v. (6e o/ one mind) llbcr* 

dnftimmen (ntlt dot.), dntg 

fdn (f.) (about, liber), 
aim, V. (have in view) ftrebcn 

(to, nad^), beabfid^tigen. 
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aim, 8. (object) S^d, n. 2. 

II {purpose) ^Xotd, m. 2., 2lb* 

flti^t, /. 4. II — in life, Sc* 

bcn8j»e(f, m. 2. 
all, a. garij, all, allc«. || — 

Gennany, gonj IDeutfd^lanb. 

B — , ad. gonj, gttnalid^. || not 

at — , burc^au8 nid^t. || — 

but, faft gang, beinal^e. 
alliance, s. !^erbinbung, /. 4. 

II {league) SBunb, m., !@llnbntd, 

n. 2. 
allied, a. t)erbUTibet. 
allow, V. {concede) Qen)ttl^ren. 

II (permit) erlaubcn, gcftattcn. 

II {admit) cinrftumm. 
allude, V. anfptelen (to, auf ace), 

ertott^nen. 
almost, ad. htinaf^, faft. 
Alpine, a. Hlpm* {in camp.). 
already, ad. fd^on, bereitd. 
Alsace, npr. (&lfag, n. 
also, 0(2. a7u2 c. aud^, ebenfaQd, 

glcid^faUd, fcmcr, aufeerbem. 
alter, v. tttibem. 
although, c. obgleid^, ohtdoiji. 
always, ad. Immer, ftct8. 
ambition, s. (Sl^rgeig, m. 
America, npr. Slmerifa, n. 
American, s. Wntdtaxitt, m. 1. 

II -in,/. 4. 
among(st), prp. untcr, gwlfd^cn, 

bei. 
amuse, v. unterl^alten, ergd^en, 

beluftigen. 
amusement, a. Unter^Itung, 

/. 4., SSergnttgcn, n. 1. 



amusing, a. unterl^altenb, er« 

gfi«a«. 

analogy, s. 3lnalogic,/. 4., (Snt* 

fpred^enbed, a. as s. \\ £lber« 

einftimmung, /. 4., ©egcnftlldf, 

n. 2. 
and, c. unb, unb aud^. 
anew f ad. t>on neuem, aufd neue, 

toicbcrum. 
anger, «. Srgcr, 3oni, m., Un« 

toiHe (*n)illcn«), m. 
angry, a. ttrgerlid^, jomig. 
announce, v. befannt madden, 

angetgm. 
announcement, s. ^ttcmaU 

mad^ung, /. || {news) TltU 

bung, S^ad^rid^t, /. 4. ||at 

the — , bcl bcr — . 
annoyance, s. ^lage,/. 4., firger, 

m. 1. 
annual, a. ittl^rUd^, 3[b]^red« {in 

comp.). 
answer, s. Unttoort, (grwlbcrung, 

/.4. 
answer, v. beonttoorten, anttoor* 

ten (auf, ace). 
antagonism, s. Slntagonidmud, 

SBiberftreit, m. 
Anthony, npr. SlntonluS, m. 
antique, a. antif, alt. 
antiquity, s. Ultertum, n. 3., 

!^orgett, /. 4. II antiquities, 

3lltertttmcr, pi. 
amdety, «. Hngft, ©cforgnl«,/. 2. 
amdous, a. bange, beforgt, un« 

rul^ig. 
any, a. irgenbein,. dn, dnige. 
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loelc^e. U not — , fcln. I not 
— longer, nic^t Ittnger or mtfyc. 

anybody, anyone, a. iemonb, 
trgcnb clner. ||not — , nte« 
manb. || scarcely — , faft nlc* 
manb. 

apology, 8. (Sntfd^ulbigimg, /. 4. 
II to make an — , fld^ entfc^ul- 
bigen. II to send apologies, 
fld^ entfd^ulbigen Ia[[en (to, bd). 

apparent, a. fd^einbar. || (m«- 
i6^) fid^tbar. || (etruien^) augen* 
fc^einlid^. 

appeal, v. (invoke aid) anrufcn.* 
IKappZy) \i6) n)cnbcn* (cm, 
ace). II — to, (please) gcfal* 
Icn* (dat.)f Slnflang finben* 
(bei), anjic^cn,* fld^ tocnbcn* 
an. II — to one's sympathy, 
SBol^Igefatlen erregen, SBeifad 
finben. 

appear, v. erfci^rinen.* 

appearance, s. (Srfci^dnen, n. 
II (aspect) Slnbllcf , m. \\ (ex- 
terior) Sufecrcd, a. as s. 

appease, v. beru^igen, befttnf^ 
tigcn. 

apply, V. (employ) antocnbcn. 

appoint, V. (nominate) cmenncn* 
(ju). II (fix) beftimmcn, feft* 
fcfeen. 

appointment, s. i^eftimmung, 
/. 4. II (office) amt, n. S"., 
©telle, /. 4. 

appreciably, ad, (considerahly) 
betrttc^tUd^. || (noticeably) 

merllic^. 



appreciate, v. (estimaie righUy) 

fd^tt^en, milrbigen. 
appreciation, s. ©d^tt^ung, IGSflr- 

bigung, /. 4. 
apprehension, a, (mental) S(uf« 

faffung,/. 4. B (dread) gurt^t, 

/., SBefUrc^tung, /. 4. 
approach, v. (come near) fid^ 

nttl^ern (dcrf.). 
approaching, a. bolbig, beK)or« 

ftel^enb, nal^enb. 
April, 8. ^prtl, m. 
arbitrariness, a. mUtUx, f. 
arbitrary, a. mlQfilrUd^. | (a&- 

8o2!//e) ununtfd^rttnft. 
ardent, a. (hot) l^eig, glUl^enb. 
arise, v. aufftel^en* (f.), fld^ er- 

l^cben.* II (come forth) ent* 

fte^en* (f.). 
arm, a. (limb) 3lmt, m, 2", 

\\(v)eapon) ©affe, /. 4. 
arm, v. betoaffnen. 
army, s. $eer, n. 2., 3lmtee,/. 4. 
around, od. and prp. urn . . . 

]^er(um). 
arouse, v. (excite) erregm, auf« 

regen. 
arraignment, s. ^nllage, 9e« 

fd^ulbtgung, /. 4. (against, 

gegen). 
arrest, a. (act) ^luf^alten, n. 

II (cteten^ion) 3lrreft, m. $aft, 

/. 
arrest, v. (stop) onl^lten.* 

II (^oZ, of persons) Derl^aften. 

arrival, s. SInfunft, /., fLxdom* 

men, n. 
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arrive, v. (reach) anfommen* (f .) 

(at, In). II (yaw) gclongen (f.) 

(at, ju). 
arrow, a. $feil, m. 2. 
art, 8. ^m% /. 2''. || — of 

war, ^negdhtnft. 
article, «. {object) ©egmftanb, 

m. 2". II — of value, ©crt* 

gegenftanb. 
artist, 9. ^llnftler, m. 1. 
artistic, a. fttnftlerifc^. 
as, c. tote. II ad. n)ie, aid, ebmfo 

h)ic, fo gro6 toic || — a child, 

oI« ^inb. II — much — , fo 

Did al«. II — well — , f otoo^l 

aid auc^. 
ascend, v. befteigm.* iintr. 

(mount) ]f)iiumfftciQcn* (f.). 

i (drama) — ^ing action, ftci* 

gcnbc ^atiblung, /. 
ashamed, a. bef^ttmt. ||to be 

— of, fic^ fc^ftmcn (gen,), 
ask, V. (request) bitten* (ace, of 

pera,) (for, um). || (demand) 

tocrlongen, forbcm. || (gwcs- 

tion) fragen (for, nac^). 
Asia, npr, Slficn, n, 
aspect, 8. (view) Wnblid, m, 2. 

II (appearance) (grfc^cinung, 

/. 4. II (fig.) @ettc, /. 4. 
aspiration, 8, (desire) Srac^ten, 

©trcbcn, n., ©c^nfuc^t, /. 
aspire (to), v. erftreben. 
assert, v. (maintain) tocrfcc^ten,* 

Dertetbtgen. 
assign, v. (allot) pteilen (dat.), 

II (aUribute) gufci^reiben* (dat,). 



association, s, ^iBeretnigung, (Srino 
ncrung,/. 4. 

assume, v. anne^nten.* 

astonish, tr, befremben. ||be 
— ed, intr crftaunen (at, ttber 
ace). 

at, prp. an, auf, au«, bei, in, 
llbcr, bor, gu. || — all, ttber* 
l^aupt II — last, enbUc^. 
II — once, fofort. 

attack, 8. Sngrtff, m, 2. (on, 
auf a^.). 

attack, V. angrelfen.* 

attain, v. etiangen, etreici^en, ge« 
langen (f.) ju. 

attempt, v. Derfuc^en. 

attend, v. (apply the mind) be« 
ac^ten, nterfen auf. || (school, 
etc.) befuc^en. || (be present) 
jugegcn feln (f.), ba fdn (f.), 
bdtoo^en (dot.). || — to, 
beforgen. 

attention, s. Slufmerffomleit, 
/. 4. (to draw or call — to, 
Hufmerffamfeit auf (ace.) len* 
fen. II to give — , Slufmerf* 
fantleit fc^enfen (dot.). 

attitude, s. ©tellung, ^altung, 
/. 4. II — of mhid, ®emttt«* 
juftanb, /. 2. II — toward 
life, Seben«auffaffung, /. 4. 

attract, v. anjie^en* (by, burc^), 
l^inilcl^en* (to, ju). 

attraction, s. 9n}ie^ung, /. 4. 
II (attractive power) SInjie' 
]^ung«fraft, /. 2*. 

audience, 8. (hearing) (^el^, 
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n. I (aasemblage) ^Viffitvc* 

f(^ft, /., ^ubUhim, n., 3"' 

^rer, jd, 
auditor, a. {hearer) S^^^^r 

m. 1. 
Austria, npr. Crterreic^, n. 
Austrian, 8. Cfterreic^er, m. 1. 

B —In, /. 4. II o. iJfterrdc^lW. 
author, «. 33crfaffcr, m. 1., 

©c^rlftfteacr, m. 1. 
autobiography, s. ®eIbftbiogra« 

p^lc, /. 4. 
avenge, v. rttc^m, al^ben, ftrafen. 

II to — oneself, fic^ rttd^en an 

{dot. of per 8.) tocgen (gen.). 
avenue, «. ©trafec, /. 4. ||(o/ 

trees) Sltlee, /. 4., (mit ©ttu- 

men bcpflangtc) ©trafec, /. 4. 
average, s. !Durc^fc^nitt, m. 2. 

II on an — , bur^fc^nittlici^, im 

!Durc^fc^nltt. 
avoid, V. Dcrmciben.* 
await, t(. enoarten, entgegen' 

fe^en* (dot.). 
awake, v. (er)n)e(fen. 
aware, a. getoabr. || to be — of, 

tolffen,* ^cnntnU baben Don. 
away, ad. fort, n)eg, b^ntoeg. 
awe, 8, (dread) Jurc^t, /. 

II (reverence) ©c^cu, S^rfurc^t, 

/. (of, Dor dot.) 



back, ad. prildf, iDieber prildf. 
background, a. ^intergrunb, m. 
bar, V. fperren, Dcrfpcrren. 
barrier, 8. ©c^ranfe, /. 4. 



base, V. grttnben. 

be, V. fdn* (f.)/ toerbcn* (f.)/ be- 
jtc^.* II to — about to do 
something, tixoai tun looden. 
II to — well off, gut boron f ein. 
II to — in love, DerKebt fein 
(with, in ace,), || — pres- 
ent at, beimobnen (dot.). 
II that is, bod ^6t. I there 
is, ed gibt 

beach, s. ©tronb, m. 2., (^c 
ftabc, n. 1. 

bear, v. (carry) trogen.* I (give 
birth to) gcbttren.* || — upon, 
(have relation to) fi(j^ be}ie« 
bm,* ©cgug fyihta ouf (ace.). 
II to — in mind, flc^ crln* 
ncm on (ace.), \idi tocrgcgcn* 
tottttigen. 

beautiful, a. fc^5n. 

beauty, «. ^^M^t, f, 4., 
(charm) Hnmut,/. 

because, c. toeil. || — of, tDe* 
gen (gen.). 

become, v. toerbcn* (f.). 

before, prp. Dor. || c. ebe, bebor. 

beg, V. bitten* (for, um), fitfyn. 

beget, V. ^eugen. 

begin, v. onfongen, begtnnen. 

beginning, 8. 3(nfang, m. 2",, 
)i6eginn, m. ||in or at the 
— , im ainfong. ||from the 
— , Don Slnfong on. 

behind, prp. btnter. 

being, «. (person) SBefen, n. 1. 
human — , Tlm,\df, m. 4., 
ntenfd^Ud^ed SBefen. 
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believe, v. glouben (in, on ace.). 
belong, V. gel^dren (to, dot.). 
beloved, a. gdtebt. 
benefit, a. (kindness) SBol^ltat, 

/. 4. 
bent: ||to be — upon . . ., 

flc^ anftrcngcn, fcin SWdgUc^a 

fte^ tun. 
besides, ad. augerbem. 
best, a. beft. \\ad. am beften, 

cmfd befte. 
betake, v. || to — oneself, fid^ 

bcgeben* (place, nac^; person, 

3u). 
betray, v. Dcrraten.* 
betrothed, s. SBtttutigam, m. 2., 

5Braut,/. 2"., ftcrtobt (a. as «.)• 
better, a. and ad. beffer. 
between, prp. gtoifd^en, untcr. 
bewail, v. bemeinen, benagen, ht^ 

trauem. 
beyond, prp. ttber . . . l^tnaud. 
Bible, «. 5Bibcl, /. 4. 
bid, V. (command) gebletcn,* 

bill, s. (account) iRcc^nimg,/. 4. 

birth, 8. ©cburt, /. 4. || (line- 
age) Slbftammung, ^crfunft,/. 

birdiday, s. @eburtdtag, m. 2. 

birthplace, s. @eburtdort, m. 3. 

bit, s. (biU) 3516, rn. 2. || (piece) 
©tU<f , n. 2. 

black, a. fc^mat}. 

blame, v. tabdn. 

blameless, a. fc^ulblod. 

blend, v. Dermengen, mifc^m. 

blessing, a. 2^m, m. 1. 



blindness, s. ^liahf^t, ^erblen* 

bung,/. 4. 
blood, s. ^lut, n. 
boast, V. ril^mcn. ||to — of, 

flc^ rtt^mcn (gen.), ftolj fdn 

auf . . . (ace.). 
boat, s. )i6oot, n. 2., ^al^n, m. 2^. 
body, 8. ^firpcr, m.l. || (corpse) 

2ti^nam, m. 2., Sdd^c,/. 4. 
Bohemian, a. (gipsy) 3tQeuner« 

W' II (Ag-) Idd^tlebifi. 
bold, a. Wfti. 
book, «. ©uc^, n. 3". 
bom, a. gcboren. || (fig.) — of, 

tocrurfac^t burd^ . . . (aec.). 
borrow, v. borgen. 
both, a. bdbe, bdbed, pi. bie hd* 

ben. II — ... and . . ., fomo^I 

. . . aid aud^ . . . 
bottom, 8. (lowest part) Sdohm, 

m.l. II to be or lie at the — 

of, ju ®runbc liegcn (dot.). 
bow, V. beugen, fic^ Derbeugen. 
box, s. 5Bttc^fc, /. 4., ©c^ac^td, 

/. 4. II (theat.) gogc, /. 4. 
boy, s. .^nabc, 3ungc, m. 4. 
branch, s. Sift, m. 2". || (o/ 

«^w<^y) Scic^/ ^- 3*. 
brand, v. dnbrcnnen* (upon, in 

ace.). 
break, s. (breach) SBruc^, m. 2". 
break, v. bred^cn.* (to — 

down, tr. nleberrdgen. 
bridge, s. 53rtidfc, /. 4. 
bring, v. bringcn,* mitbringen. 

I to — back, gurttdfbringcn. 

I to — anjrthing upon one- 
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■elf, etoa« fdbft Mrf^ulbm. 
I to — on, (tgriffcii lo^cbcii. 
I to — up (a child), tq^i^ftn,* 

brink, 8. dtottb, m. 3. | to lead 

to the — , bfina^ boju brinoen. 
brook, 8. ^ad^, m. 2^. 
brother, 8. ^rubft, m. 1'. 
buikiing, 8. (edifice) (^ebftube, 

n. 1., l^auiDerf, n. 2. 
bum, V. brennm.* 
bush, 8. ^n\di, m. 2^., ©trau^, 

m. 3*. 
but, prp. auger. He. aber, {e* 

bo4, atlein, fonbem. |ad. 

nut. 
by, ad. naf^t babei. I prp. 

(after pa88ive verb) Don. I — 

doing, baburc^, bag er ... tut. 



call, 8. (cry) iRuf, m. 2. 

call, V. rufen* (for, nac^). 
H (name) nmnen,* ficlfem.* 
II (sumnum) berufm.* || to — 
hi question, anglDetfeln. || so- 
called, foQcnonnt. ||to — 
upon one f or . . ., Don etnem 
crbltten,* forbcm. || to — to 
account, gut SBerantmortung 
jicl^cn.* II to — from, abbe* 
rufen* Don. 

calm, a. rul^tg. 

camp, 8. (mil.) Sager, n. 1. 

campaign, s. ^elbjug, m. 2". 

can, V. Wnnen.* 

capable, a. ftt^tg. 



capridom, a. bntnlfd^. 

care, s. ^otge, SRfl^, /. 4. 

I free from -— , focQcnfcd, 
II— worn, abgej^ftrmt 

care, v. (like) gem l^abeiu | (de- 
nre) ben Shmfci^ l^en. 

career, 8. (progress) Soufbo^,/. 

careful, a. (eoUciUms) beforgt 
(for, urn accJ), | (exact) 
forgfttltlg, forgfom. 

carriage, s. (vehicle) Skfien, 
m. I. 

carry, v. tragm.* I to — 
away, fortreigen,* (fig.) fj/ta* 
relgen,* be^errf^en. |to — 
in, l^ineinbrtngen,* l^neiu' 
tragen.* ||to — on, — out, 
audfttl)ren, burd^fttl^ren. 

case, 8. gaff, m. 2^. |in — , 
im 9aff(e), faffe. jj hi the — 
of. In betreff (ffen.) or ouf 
(ace.), Im gaff(e) (gen.), bd. 

cast, V. (throw) tt»erfen.* (to 
— out, ]f)inau«tt)erfen, au9« 
ftogen.* 

castle, 8. ©c^Iog, n. 3., ^&vix%,f, 4. 

II in the — , auf bem ©djlog. 
catastrophe, 8. ^ataftrop^, /. 4. 

\\(dram>a) SiJfung, /. 4. 
cathedral, s. <^at^brale, /. 4., 

!Dom, m. 2. 
Catholic, a. fat^oltfc^. 
Catholicism, 8. ^at^o(i3tdmu9, m. 
cause, 8. ©ad^e, Slngelegenl^t, 

/. 4. 11 (reason) ®runb, m. 2^., 

Urfac^e,/. 4. 
caution, 8. ^orfid^t, /. 
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cease, v. oufl^dren. 

center, s. SJ^tttelpunft, m. 2. 

central, a. gmtrol, ^aupt^ (in 

comp.), II — point, iWittd* 

punft, m. 2. 
century, «. ScW^nbcrt, n. 2. 
certain, a. (sure) fitter, gelDig. 
certainty, «. ©etoifel^cit, ©Ic^er* 

^eit, ©cftimmt^cit, /. 4. 
chafe, V. fic^ ttrgem (at, liber 

(icc). 
chamberlain, s, ^ammer^err, 

m. 4. 
champion, a, (superior) iD^etfter, 

m. 1. II (defender) ©crfcc^* 

tcr, m. 1., SBorfttmpfcr, m. 1. 

(fttr, occ."). 
chance, a. (fortune) ©c^tcffal, 

n. 2., ®ltt<f, n. II (possibility) 

aWdfil^fatJ. 4., 3lu«fi*t,/. 4. 
chance, v. gefc^e^en* (f.). II I 

— d to be there, ic^ toot ju* 

faatg ba. 

change, s. (aUeration) Stibe- 
rung, 33crttnbcrun8, /. 4. 

change, v. ^. (tnbem. || intr. fic^ 
ttnbcm, fid^ tocrmanbdn In . . . 
(ace.). 

chapter, s. (of a book) ^apltel, 
n. 1. 

character, s, (qualities) @^araf« 
ter, m. 2. || (person) ^cr« 
fdntid&feit, /. 4. 

characteristic, s. c^arafterifttfc^e 
(Sigenfc^aft,/. 4. 

charm, s. ^auhtt, m. || (at- 
traction) Sleig, Sicbrdj, m. 2. 



charm, v. (bc)3aubcm, reijcn. 
charming, a. besaubemb, rei^enb. 
check, s. (stop) (Stnl^alt, m., 

^cmrnung, /. 4. ||to hold, 

keep in — , im 3ftumc l^Iten,* 

gtigeln. 
cherish, v. l^egen. 
chief, a. l^auptfftc^Uc^. ) — ^ly, 

ad. ntetftend, ^uptfttc^ftd^. 
child, s. $t'mh, n. 3. 
childhood, 8. ^tnb^ett, /. 4. 
choose, V. (aud)n)ttl^(en. 
chorus, «. (singers) (Sl^or, m. 2''. 
christening, «. S^aufc,/. 4. I — 

cake, ^auffud^en, m. 1. 
church, «. ^irc^c,/. 4. 
circle, 8. ^reid, m. 2. 
circumstance, s. Umftanb, m. 2^. 

II— s, pi. Umftanbe, ©crWlt- 

ntffe, n. pi. || under present 

— s, unter ben gcgenmttrtigen 

SBcr^ftltniffen. 
city, s. ©tabt, ©rofeftabt, /. 2". 

II— girl, etftbtcrln, /. 4. 
civil, a. bttrgerlid^, jiDil. || — 

service, 3^^^^^^^^^*^^/ /• 

\\ (manners) l^fiflid^. 
civiUty, s. ^iJflid^feit, 3lrtigfcit, 

/. 4. 
claim, V. in Slnfprud^ nc^mcn,* 

forbcm, Dcrlongcn. 
dash, s, (conflict) ©ibcrftreit, 

771. 2. 

clash, V. (collide) gufammcn* 
ftofecn.* II (interfere) im 
©iberfpruc^ fte^cn* (^. or f.) 
or geratcn* (f.) (with, mit). 
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class, 8. Piaffe,/. 4. 

classic, a. tlaffif^. 

cleanse, v. reinigen. 

clear, a. f^tU, Har. | (Itwid) 

beutli(^. 
clear, v. 1 to — out, audrfiuntm. 
clergyman, 8. ^eiftUc^er, m. 1., 

^farrer, m. 1. 
clever, a. {inteUigeni) fiefd^eit, 

gctftreict, Hug. 
cliff, 8. Stiippt,/. 4., ^t\\tn, m. I. 
climax, «. {fig.) Olpfcl, m. 1., 

pc^fter ®rab, m. || {drama) 

$5l)(punft, m. 2. 
climb, V. crnimmm,* erftdgen.* 
close, 8, @c^Iu6, m. 2"., (2hibc, 

n. (pi. -n). 
close, a. and od. (accurate) ge* 

nau. II (care/uZ) emflg, dfrlg. 
clothes, clothing, 8. PUib, n. 3. 

ijpl). 
coarse, a. berb, grob. 
collision, 8. 3ufammcnfto6/ m, 2*. 

II {fig.) ffilberftrdt, m. 
Cologne, wpr. jfiJln, n. 
color, 8. Sarbe,/. 4. 
come, V. fommcn* (f.). || to — 

to pass, fid^ 3utragen,* ge^ 

f c^efien* (f . ) . II — from, {orig- 

inate) entfpringcn. 
comedy, «. Stom6hic,f. 4., Suft* 

fpicl, n. 2. 
comic (al), a. fomifd^. 
command, s. SBcfe^I, m. 2., Sluf* 

trag, m. 2". || (military) 

Oberbefe^t. || at — , ouf ©e=» 

fet)I. 



comment, v. j^imoeifen'*' (on, 

auf ace,), 
commentator, 8. Commentator, 

m.2.f Sudleger, m. 1. 
commit, v. bege^,* t)ertibett. 
common, a. (umiaZ) geioOl^tcl^, 

gemdn. 
companion, 8. @enoffe, m. 4. 
companionship, 8. ®emdnfd^ft« 

U(^fdt, /. 4. 
company, 8. ©cfcllft^aft, /. 4. 
comparative, a. t^er^ltntdmagig. 
compare, v. t>ergldc^en* (to, 

with, mit). 
comparison, 8. liBergldc^, m. 2. 

II to draw, make a — , etnen 

^ergldc^ anftellen. 
compass, 8. Stvd^, m. 2. D (fi^.) 

©erdcb, m. 2. 
compel, V. jtuingen.* 
complete, a. toodftttnbig. 
complete, v. (finish) Dodenben. 
completion, 8. JBoIlenbung, /. 
complex a. jufammengefe^t. 

II (fi^.) fompligicrt. 
comply, V. h)iHfal)ren, nad^geben 
. (dai.). II to — with, (/uZ/iO 

erfuriett. 
compose, v. (he author of) Der« 

faffen, bic^ten. 
composition, s. (forming) 3u« 

fammenfe^ung,/. 4. || (vxyrk) 

SBerf, n. 2. 
comprise, v. elnfc^Uefeen,* um« 

faffen. 
comrade, 8. <^amerab, m. 4. 
conceal, v, bcrbergen.* 
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conceive, v. (invent) crflnnm.* 
conception, a, (idea) !^orfteI« 

lung,/. 4. II (judgment) Huf* 

faffung,/. 4. 
concern, v. (regard) onge^m,* 

bctrcffm.* ||to — oneself 

with, fic^ fUmmem um . . ., 

fid^ beft^ttftigen mit. 
concerning, prp. ttber, um. 
conclusion, s. ©d^lug, m. 2". 

II to draw a — , cinen ©c^Iufe 

Steven, 
conclusively, ad. iibetgeugmb, 

mbgUltig. 
condemn, v. Derurteilen. 
condition, %. ^efc^affenl^eit, /., 

3uftanb, m. 2". 
conduct, 8. (behavior) SBetragen, 

n. II (of affairs) Seitung,/. 4. 
conduct, V. (lead) fU^rm, ge^ 

leitm. 
confess, v. gcftel^,* bcfcnnm.* 
confession, s. ©eftttnbntd, n. 2. 

(relig.) SBetd^tc, /. 4. 
confidence, s. (trust) liBertrauen, 

n. (in, gu, auf, ace.). II to 

place, put, repose — in, iSBcr* 

trauen auf . . . (occ.) fe^cn. 
confident, a. (positive) ttber« 

jcugt. II (trusting) jutocrflc^t^ 

confirmed, a. beftttttgt. 
conflict, 8. (collision) 3ufant« 

mmftofe, m. 2". || (drama) 

^onflift, m. 2. 
conflict, V. tt)lbcrftreitm.* 
conflicting, a. lotberfprec^enb. 



confront, v, mtgcgmtrctcn* (f.) 

(dat.). 
confusion, s, JBcrlDlrrung, /. 
congenial, a. (kindred) geifte^^ 

toertDonbt. || (sympathetic) 

f)9inpat^tfc^. 
connect, v. Dcrbinbcn.* || (asso- 
ciate) Dcrfnttpfcn. ||be — ed 

with, in ^ufo^ntenl^ang 

fte^en* (^. or f.) (mit). 
connection, s. 3iiftt"^^w«i'^cmg, 

m., 5Bc3ic^ung, /. 4. 
conscious, a. bemugt. || to be, 

feel — of, ttbcrjcugt fcin txm, 

flc^ bett)u6t fcin (gen.). 
consent, s. (gimDtdigung, 3u* 

ftimmung, /. 4. 
consequence, s. (importance) 

SBic^tigfcit, ©cbcutung, /. 4. 

II of no — , unh)id^tlg, unbc* 

beutenb. 
consider, v. (estimate) betrac^ten 

(as, aU . . . ace.). H (toAre 

into account) crlDttgcn, In 5Bc* 

trac^t litfyn.* || (think over) 

Uberlegen. 
considerable, a. betrfic^tUc^, be« 

beutenb. 
consist, V. bcftel^cn* (of, au«). 
console, v. trOften. 
constant, a. (unchanging) be« 

ftftnbig. II (unceasing) fort» 

toftl^renb, unauf^firlid^. 
constraint, s. !Drucf, m. \\ (re- 

straint) SBefc^rftnfung, /. 4. 

\\ (compulsion) 3^^9/ ^• 
construct, v. (fig.) erfinncn.* 
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consult, V. (ask advice of) unt 
dtat fragm, gu Slate jle^* 
(about, ttbft ace.). I (refer 
to) nad^fc^lagm.* 

consummate, a. t)otIetibet. 

contact, 8. $erUl)rung, /. 4. 
\\(a88ociation) SBcrfe^r, m. 

contain, v. mtl^lten.* 

contempt, s. ^^erac^tung, @e« 

content, contents, a. ^fnl^It, m. 
contest, 8. ICBettfpiel, m. 2. 
continual, a. fortn)ttl)renb, he* 

ftttnbig, immer toieber. 
continuation, a. ^ortfetjung,/. 4. 
continue, v. fortfe^en, audfU^rcit. 
contrary, a. SBiberfpiel, n. 2., 

©egentdl, m. 2. || on the — . 

Itn ©egmtcll. 
contrast, a. j^ontraft, m. 2., 

©egcnfatj, m. 2". ||in — , 

int ©egmfajj. 
contribution, a. ^Bcitrag, m. 2". 
control, «. (reatraint) 3^ong, 

m. II (authority) ®ctt)dt, /. 
control, V. (reatrain) cinfc^rttn- 

fcn. 
convalescence, a. ©cncfung,/. 
convent, a. ^(ofter, n. 1". 
conventional, a. (cuatomary) 

l^erfdmmltc^, font)entiotie1I. 

II (fig.) alltttflUc^. 
conventionality, 8. StoxDum* 

tion(aUtftt), /. 4., ba« ^ergc* 

brad^te (a. as 8.). 
conversation, a. Untcr^dtung, 

/. 4., ©cfprftd^, n. 2. 



converse, v. fi(i^ unterl^teii,* 

fpredjm.* 
conviction, s. (aentence) SIkcwc* 

teilung, /. 4. | (perauaswn) 

flbcrjeugung, /. 4. 
convince, v. ttbergeugen, ttber« 

fll^rm. 
cool, a. ffXfji. 
coolness, a. Ihll^Ie,/. 
copy, a. Hbfd^rlft, /. 4. | (imi- 
tation) 92ac^bilbutig, /. 4., 

Slbbllb, n. 3. 
cordial, a. (hearty) l^gUd^. 
comer, a. (idt,f. 4. 
correspond, v. (agree) ilbereitu 

ftlminm (with, mlt), «it- 

fprec^en (to, dat.). 
correspondence, a. (congruity) 

flbcrdnftlmmung,/. || (letters) 

^Brlcfmec^fcl, m. 1. 
corroborate, v. beftfitigm. 
costume, a. Xta^t,f. 4. 
council, a. ^at, m. 
count, a. (title) ®raf, m. 4. 
count, V. gttl^Im. || (be of value) 

ift^Icn, ln« ®ch)id^t faHen* (f.). 
country, a. ©cgcnb, /. 4., 2anb, 

n. 2. or 3". || — girl, gonb* 

mttbd^m, n. 1. || — seat, «. 

Sanb]^au«, n. 3"., Sanbfl^, 

tn. 2. 
couple, a. ^aat, n. 2. ||a — 

of days, etn paar Xage. 
course, a. (direction) QfJid^tung, 

/. 4. II (progreaa) gortfc^rltt, 

m. 2., Jortgang, m. \\ (of 

time) 5BerIauf, m. || — of 
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action, ^anblungduetfe. ||of 
— , natUrlic^, fcIbftDcrftftnbIi(^. 

court, 8. $of, m. 2''. || (of a 
sovereign) ^of . || — of Jus- 
tice, ®crld^t«]^of, m. 2^., ®c» 
rld^t, n. 2. ||at — , bei $ofc. 
II — life, ^oflcben, n. 

courtier, s. ^dfltnQ, m. 2. 

crafty, a. fd^lau, Ufttg. 

crane, s. Sttani^, m. 2. || swarm 
of — s, ^ranic^fc^marm, m, 2", 

creation, s. ©d^iipfung, /. 4. 
II (production) (5rgcugnl«, n. 2. 

creative, a. fd^0pfertf(^. 

credit, «. (honor) (Sfyce, Hncr* 
feimung, /. 4. || to do one 
— , (g^rc mac^cn (dot,), jur 
(S^re geretc^en (dot.). 

crime, s. ^erbred^en, n. 1., 
^Ttotl, m. 1. 

cripple(d), a, lal^m, Derfdippelt 

criticize, v. frittfierm. || (blame) 
tabeln. 

criticism, s. .^rittf, /. 4. 

cross, 8. ^reu), n. 2. 

cross, V. ttberfetjen (sep.). 

crowd, «. aWcngc, /. || (throng) 
©ebrttngc, n. 

crowd, V. (press) brttngen. || (fiU) 
(ttber)fttacn. 

crown, V. frOnen (as, gu). || (^.) 
bic Sttone auffctjen (dcrf.)- 

crowning, s. ^rfinung, /. 4. 

cruelty, s. ©raufamfcit, /. 4. 

crusade, s. ^reuggug, m. 2". 

crusader, s. ^reugfabrer, m. 1. 

cry, s. (exclamcUion) ©d^rei. 



m. 2. II — for help, ^Ufcruf, 

m, 2. 
cumulative, a. Derftttrlenb. 

II (mec^.) plO^Iid^ toitttnb. 
cunning, s. ©d^Iaubeit, Sift,/, 
current, a. ftiefecnb. ||(^.) 

(present) gcgmtuftrtig. || (o/ 

money) gangbar. || (general) 

umlaufenb. 
curtain, s. I^orl^cmg, m. 2^^. 

II to raise the — , bm SBor^ang 

oufjicl^m.* 



dagger, s. ^otc^, m. 2. 

daily, a. and ad. tttglt^. 

danger, s. ®efabr,/. 4. 

dangerous, a. geftt^rUc^. 

dare, v. toagen. 

darken, v. Derbunleln. 

daughter, s. Xoc^ter,/. 1*. 

dawn, 8. iD'^orgm, m. 1., Xa%e^* 
cmbruc^, m. at — , Dor, bci 
Sagedanbruc^. 

day, s. %a%, m. 2. 

dead, a. tot. 

deal, «. Hnga^l,/. || a great — , 
t>tel, Dide^. 

deal, 17. (distribute) tetlen. ]|to 
— with, bd^anbdn, flc^ bc« 
faffen (mit). 

dear, a. lith, teuer. 

death, «. lob, m. H ^war- 
rant, sentence, Xoht9wc» 

tcil, m. 2. II to die the — , 
bc« ^obc« ftcrben* (f.). 

debt, s. ©d^ulb,/. 4. 
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decade, a. ^efabc, /. 4., 3a^r« 
itffat, n. 2. 

deceit, a. $etrug, m. 2., 8i|i,/. 

deceive, v. tfiufd^en, betrttgm.* 

decide, v. entfc^eiben,* beftint' 
men, flci^ entfci^eiben* (on, 
ttber ace,). 

decided, a. mtfc^ieben, beftimmt. 

decisive, a. mtfc^eibenb. || (of 
manner) mtfc^leben. 

declaration, a. (SxMmn^, f. 4. 

declare, v. erfiaren. || (mainr 
tain) be^aupten. 

deem, v, ](|a(ten fttr. 

deep, a. tief, grttnbUc^. 

deepen, v, toertiefen. 

defeat, a. 92ieberlage, /. 4. 

defect, a. aWangcI, m. 1". 
Wifatdt) geWer, m. 1. 

defense, a. liBerteibigung, /. || in 
— of, jur SRcd^tfcrtigung (gen.), 

define, v. bcftimmcn, feftftclten. 

defy, V. 2:ro^ blcten* (dot.). 
II (challenge) forbcm. 

degree, a. (atep) ©tufc, /. 4. 
\\ (grade) ®rab, m. 2. ||by 
— s, affmtt^Uc^. II to a cer- 
tain — , bi« 3u cinem gc* 
hJiffcn ®rabe. || to take one's 
— , promooiercn. 

dejected, a. niebergefc^lagen. 

dejection, a. 92teberg6fc^Iageit« 

deliberately, ad. mtt ^orbebad^t, 

abfid^tUc^, audftt^rltd^. 
deliverance, a. ^tfttinn^, dx* 

lafuiifi,/. 4. 



delivery, a. 53efreiun0, /. | (style 

of apeaking) ^ottca%, m, 2^., 

SBlcbcrgobe, /. 4. 
demand, a, (claim) iOege^tett, 

SBerlongen, n. 1. 
demand, v. Derlangm, forbent. 
denounce, v. (accuae) angeiQen. 
depart, v. (go away) n)egQeI)en* 

(f.), obrdfm (f.). II (rfe«i«<) 

abtodc^m* (f.) (from, t>on). 
department, a. Slbtetlung, /. 4. 

||(«p^c) gac^, n. 3*., ®c- 

bict, n. 2. 
departure, 8. 3(brelfe, /. 4., SBeQ« 

gang, m. 2". 
depend, v. (be dependent) db» 

^ttngen, ab^ttngtg fein (on, 

Don). 
dependent, a. (of peraona) ah* 

^ttngtg (on, toon). 
deprive, v. bcraubcn (of, gen.), 

II (jur.) cntfe^cn (of, gen.). 

II — of a position, abfet^. 
depth, a. 2:icfc,/. 4. 
descend, V. l)inabfomntm* (f.), ob* 

fteigen (f.). II (drama) — ^ing 

action, fadenbe ^anblung,/. 4. 
descriptive, a. befc^rdbcnb, cr» 

Ittutcmb. 
desert, v. Dcrlaffcn,* im ©tidjc 

laffcn.* 
desirable, a. toUnfc^endmert. 
desire, a. SBunfc^, m. 2"., SBcr* 

langcn, n. 1., ©c^nfud^t, /. 

(for, nac^). 
despair, s. SBcrgnjciftung, ^off* 

nungalofigfcit, /. 4. ||to 
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drive io — , jur SScrjtDeiflung 

bringm* (ace.). 
desperation, s. ^igerimetftung, /. 
despicable, a. toertt(^t(id^. 
despise, v. t)era(^tm. 
destroy, v. jcrftiJren. || (anni' 

hilate) Demtc^tm. 
destruction, a. !iBemic^tung, /. 
destructive, a. Derberblic^, fd^ab« 

detail, s. (ginael^eit, /. 4. 
determination, s. (settling) ^c 

ftimmung, (Sntfd^clbung, /. 4. 

II (decision) (SntfcJ^lug, $e« 

determine, v. (conclude) beftim* 
men. || (influence) befttmmcn. 
II (decide) fld^ cntfd^Uc6m. 

determined, a. mtfc^loffm (to, 

detest, V. toerabfd^eum. 
develop, v. cntooidcln, cntfdten. 
development, s. (Sntkoicflung, 

/.4. 
deviate, v. abmcic^en* (f.) (from, 

Don). 
deviation, s. W)tod6)un%, f. 4. 
devote, v., to — oneself to, fic^ 

n)ibmen (dot,), ftc^ befd^ttfttgen 

mit. 
devoted, a. (attached) ergebm 

(do^.). 
devotion, s. (act) SBibmung, 

/. 4. II (aUachmerd) (Srgebm« 

^dt,/. 4. 
die, V. ftcrbm* (f.), Im ©tcrbm 

ftcgm* (f.). 



difference, s. Unterfd^ieb, m. 2., 

SBcrfc^ieben^dt, /. 4. 
different, a. Derfc^ieben, onber. 
difficult, a. fc^mer, fc^mterig. 

II to make — , crfc^tocren. 
difficulty, «. @c^h)ieri0fclt, /. 4. 

II (obstacle) ^inbemid, n. 2. 
dim, a. (obscured) bllfter, bunfel. 

II (indistinct) blag, unbeutUci^. 
direction, 8. 9{ic^tung, /. 4. 

II (7?ianaflrer?ie7rf) Seitung, /. 4. 
disadvantage, 8. 92ac^td(, m. 2. 
disappear, v. Dcrfc^tuinben* (f.). 
disappoint, v. enttttufd^en. 
discipline, s. (training) ^^ 

jipUn, /. 4., 3ud^t, /. || {jmnr 

ishment) ©cftrafung, S^^^' 

gung, /. 4. 
disclose, v. (uncover) aufbedfen. 

II (pvbHsh) offenbaren, ent* 

discover, v, (disclose) aufbedfen. 

i(fi^) cntbedcn, flnben.* 
discovery, s. (Jmtbcdfung, /. 4. 
discreditable, a, unel^renl^ft (to, 

fttr). 
discuss, V. erdrtem, befpred^en.* 
discussion, s. (SrOrtening, $e« 

fprec^ung, /. 4. 
disdain, v. Derfc^mfi^en. 
disfigure, v. entfteQen. 
disgrace, s. ©d^anbe, /. 4. (to, 

fttr). II (disfavor) Ungnabe, /. 
di^^uise, 8, (dress) l^Berftdbung, 

/. 4. 
disgusted, a. ntttbe, ttberbrttffig 

(yen.). 
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disinherit, v, enterbm. 
dispense, v. {distribute) t)ertei« 

Im. I to — with, entbc^rm, 

Derstc^ten auf (ace.). 
display, v. ^ur @(i^ trogm,* 

gdgen. 
displease, v. tnigfatleii* {dai.\ 

SO'^gfaOfen erregen. 
disquisition, s. Unterfuc^ung,/. 4. 
disregard, s. iRic^tac^tung, /. 4. 
disregard, v. tnlgac^tm, auger 

ad^t laffen.* 
dissuade, v. (one from a thing) 

obbrlngm,* abraten* (Don). 
distance, «. (Sntfemung, /. 4. 

II at a — , Don meitent^ Don 

feme. 
distant, a. (remote) entfemt, 

rodt 
distinct, a. (differerU) Derfc^iebm. 
distinguish, v. (discriminate) 

unterfd^dbcn.* || (see) crfm» 

nen,* fcl^en,* bemerfen. || (no- 

ticBy make eminent) avi^iddf* 

ncn. 
distinguished, a. l^erDorragenb. 
distracted, a. gerrtffen. 
distraction, 8. (change) 3crftreu« 

m%, f. 4. 
disturb, v. (confuse) Dertoirrm.* 

\\ (annoy) ft5ren. 
divide, v. teilen. || (separate) 

ttentien. 
do, V. tun,* mat^cn. || — vio- 
lence, ©emalt antun* (dat.). 

II to — a deed, einc Zat be» 

gcl^cn.* 



doctor, s. ^ottOT, m. (-9, pL 
-<n) I (physician) arjt, m. 2*. 

document, s. Dofument, n. 2., 
Urhinbe,/. 4. 

documentary, a, urfunbli^. 
I — evidence, f6tmd9matt0 
rtalim, pi. 

doom, 8. Untergong, m. | (sen- 
tence) Urtdl, n. 2. 

double, V. (multiply by two) 
(flc^) Derboppdn. 

doubt, s. 3^dfe(, m. 1. 

doubt, V. (disbelieve) migtroum 
(dat.). l (suspect) begmdfdn. 

doubtless, a. ^mdfettod. 

dozen, s. IDu^fenb, n. 2. 

drama, s. ^anta^ n. (-a9, pi, 
-en), ©djoufpld, n. 2. 

dramatic(al), a. bramatif^. 

dramatist, s. ^rantatiler, @(1^« 
fpldblt^ter, m. 1. 

draw, r. (puW) giclf^en.* || — com- 
parisons, !^ergld(i^e giel^.* 

drawing, s. (pvUing) 3^«^# 
n. 1. \\ (sketch) jdc^nung, 

/. 4. II ^room, s. @efett' 

fdjaft^glmmer, n. 1., ©olon, m. 

dream, v. trfiunten (of, Don). 
\i (imagine) fi(^ tiXoa9 trttu« 
mm laffm. 

dress, s. Sngug^ m. 2^., PIdb, 
n. 3. 

drift, «. (direction) Souf, m. 2*., 
9lid^tung, /. 4. || (o/ a cur- 
rent) ©triJmung, /. 4. 

drive, v. trdben* (to, ju). J to 
— out, au«trdbcn,* Dcrjagen. 
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droll, a. broQig, (omifc^. 
drown, to be -— ed, v, crtrinfm* 

(f.). 
due, a. {owing) fd^ulbig. || it is — 

to him, t& tft i^tn gu Derbanfen. 
duke, 8, $er)Og, m. 2'*, 
dukedom, %. ^ergogtum, n. 4. 
dull, a. (stupid) bumm. 
during, prp. tott^renb. 
dusk(y), a. bttntmertg. 

i (gloomy) bttftcr. 
dust, 8. ©taub, m, 
duty, 8. ^flic^t, /. 4. (to, gegcn). 

I (respects) (gl^rcrbictung, /. 



eager, a. begiertg (about, for, 

auf, nac^). 
early, a. and ad. ftiif), frttl^ieittg. 

g — in the morning, frtil^* 

morgend, in allcr grttl^c. 
earth, s, (Sxht,f. 4. 
east, 8. Often, m. 
easy, a. letd^t. || (unconstrained) 

unge^mungen. || (well-fiUing) 

becnient. 
eat, V, cffen.* ||to — one's 

heart out, flc^ (Dor ©ram) 

Derge^rm. 
edge, «. (brink) ^ante, /. 4. 

1 (extreme part) 9lanb, m. 3". 
edition, s. $(u^abe, /. 4. 
educate, v. (train) crjiel^cn,* 

bilben. || (teach) unterrid^tcn. 
educated, a, gebtlbet. 
education, s. (Sriiel^img, $il« 

bung,/. 4. 



effect, s. ffiirfung,/. 4. 

effectiveness, 8. ICBirffamfelt, 
/. 4. 

effort, 8. Slnftrcngung, /. 4., 5Bc» 
ftrebcn, n. 1. 

eight, a. ad^t. 

eighty, a. ac^tiig. 

either, pr. ciner, cine, ein« Don 
beibcn. || — , c. cntlocber, fei 
ed (literary style). 

element, s. (Slentent, n. 2. 

elimination, 8. Hudfc^etbung,/. 4. 

elucidate, v. aufflttren, erittutem. 

emotion, s. ©entlltdbemegung, 
/.4. 

emotional, a. ©efUI^Id^, @emtttd« 
(in composition). || — pleas- 
ure, feeltfc^ed ^^ol^Igefaden, 
n. 1. 

emperor, 8. j^atfer, m. 1. 

empire, s. ^atferreic^, n. 2. 

enable, v. befiil^tgen. 

enclose, v. einfc^Uefeen.* 

encouragement, s. @rmuttgung, 
®unft, gorberung, Unter* 
ftil^ung, /. 4. 

end, 8. (gnbe, n. 4. || (object) 
3icl, n. 2., Slbfl(^t,/. 4. || — 
and aim, ^md unb 3t^(* II ui 
the — , am (Snbe, gum ©c^lufe. 

end, V. intr. enbtgen, aufl^dren. 

endanger, v. gefiil^rben, (^efal^r 
brolf^en (dot.), imp. (t9 brol^t 
mir ©efal^r burd^). 

ending, s. (end) (Snbe, n. 4., 
@c^Iu6, m. 2". 

endless, a. enblod. 
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endow, v. audftatten. 

energy, s. (Snergie, /. 4., ^t* 

fraft, /. 2". II creative — , 

WOpferifd^c Stxaft, f. 2", 
engage, v. (occupy) befc^ttftigen. 

\\(aUract) in Slnfpruc^ nc^« 

men.* || (hold the attention) 

feffcln, intcrcfflcrcn. 
engagement, s. (of marriage) 

SBcrlobung, /. 4. (to, mit). 
England, npr. (Sngianb, n. 
enhance, v. fteigem, erl^^en, 

DergrfiBcrn. 
enjoy, v. (delight in) genic^en,* 

fi(^ crfreuen an (dat.). 
enjoyment, «. Q^enug, in. 2f., 

grcubc, /. 4. 
enliven, v. beleben. 
ennoble, v, (fig.) toerebeln. 
enough, ad. genug. ||that is 

— for me, ba« gmllgt mir. 
enrich, v. bereic^em. 
enter, v. gel^cn* (f.) In, dntrctm* 

(f.) In (acc.)f betrctcn. || (pene- 
trate) cinbrlngen* (f.) in (ace.). 
enthusiasm, s. @ntl^ufiadmud, m., 

©egeifterung, /. 
entrance, s. (entry) (Sintritt, 

m. 2. II (solemn entry) (gin* 

jug, m. 2". 
entrust, v. anDertrauen, betrauen 

(with, ntit). 
enumerate, v. auf3&^(en. 
episode, s. (Spifobc,/. 4. || {ynd- 

dent) 3tt)iWenfalI, m. 2". 
equal, a. glcic^. || — ^ly, ad. 

ebenfo, gleic^. 



equerry, s. ©tattnteifter, m. 1. 

I— of the court, ^offlall' 
nteifter. 

error, «. 3rrtum, n. 3*., Sexier, 

m. 1. 
escape, v. mtfommcn* (f.) 

(from, au«). || cntgcicn* (f.) 

(dot.), ficjj entjic^.* 
especial, a. befonber, l^ptfOc^ 

U(^. I — ^ly, ad. befonber^. 
essence, 8. (chief part) !CBefm, 

n. 1., ^tnt, 911. 2. 
essential, a. mefentUc^, erforber« 

establish, v. (found) trric^ten, 
grllnben. || (law) feftftettm. 

established, a. befte^b. 

estrange, v. entfrentbcn (frooiy 
Don or dat.). 

eternal, a. emig. 

even, ad. gerabe, eben, \dhft, fd^. 

evening, a. W)tnb, m. 2. 

event, «. (greignid, n. 2. 

ever, ad. (alwaya) intnter. 
II (continually) beftftnbig, ftet«. 
II (at any time) {e, iemal«. | for 
— , fttr immer, ouf Immcr. 

every, a. and pr. [thtt, [tbt, icbe«. 

II — day, tttgltc^, atte XQ%t. 
II — ^thing, offc«. I— where, 
ad. ilberad. 

evidence, 8. (proof) ^€a>d9, 
m. 2. II (documents) $dta>d^ 
material, n. (pi. -ien). 

evil, 8. (bad) ^6^t, a. (u a. 
II good and — , ®ut unb Wfe. 

exact, a. genau. 
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exaggerate, v. ttbcrtreiben.* 
example, s. (sample) 3Ru\ttx, 

n. 1. II (instance) 33cifpicl, 

n. 2., gaa, m. 2". 
exceedingly, ad. augerorbentUd^, 

ttugerft. 
exception, 8. Hudnal^me, /. 4. 

II with the — of, oudgcnom* 

men (occ.). 
exchange, v. (barter) taufc^en, 

toec^fcln. 
exciting, a. erregenb. i (drama) 

— force or impulse, bad er* 

rcgcnbc SD^ontent, n. 2. 
exclamation, s. ^udruf, m. 2. 
excursion, s. (digression) W)» 

fc^njcifung, /. 4. || (ramble) 

Sudflug, m. 2". 
execute, v. (perform) audfttl^rcn. 

II (A:tU) ^mnc^ten. 
execution, s. (performance) 

Sludfttl^rutiQ, /. 4. II (of death 

sentence) $inric^tunQ, /. 4. 
executioner, s. ^eitfer, m. 1. 
exercise, v. (employ) gcbrauc^en. 

i (perform) au«ttben. 
exertion, «. Slnftrengung, /. 4. 
exhibit, V. (s/uni;) jcigm. 
exhibition, s, (showing) 3^9^/ 

n. 1. H (announcement) 5Bc* 

funbung,/. 4. 
exist, V. cfiftlcren, bcftclf^cn.* 
existence, s. (gjriftcnj, /., 3)afeln, 

n., Seben, n. 1. 
existing, a. beftel^enb. 
expect, V. crtoarten. J (think) 

toermuten, benfm.* 



expectancy, expectation, s. 

(hope) ©riDartung, /. 4. (of, 
auf ace), ^offnung, /. (of, 
auf ace). 

expedition, s. (speed) ©c^neQig^ 
fcit, /. II (journey f voyage) 
ga^rt, Untcmc^mung, /. 4., 
Slu«f(ug, m. 2", 

experience, s. (grfal^rung,/. 4. 

experience, v. crfal^ren.* || (suf- 
fer) crieibcn,* cricbcn, bur^* 
madden (s^p,). 

experiment, 8. SBerfuc^, m. 2. 

explain, v. erflttren. 

explanation, s, (Stflttrung, /. 4. 

expose, V. audfe^en, prndgebm.* 

exposition, s. (Sinleitung, /. 4. 
II (drama) (gjpofltion, /. 4. 

exposure, «. Sludfc^ung, /. 4., 
aWangel, m. I''., (Sntbc^nmg, 
/. 4. n (rcwZo^ion) (gnt^til* 
lung, (Sntlarttung, /. 4. 

express, v. (declare) audbrlicfen, 
ftufecm. II to — oneself, fl(^ 
oudbrlicfen. 

expression, s. (declaration) Suge* 
rung, /. 4., Sludbrud, m. 2", 
g (loord, phrase) Slu«bru<f . 

exquisite, a. auderlefen, au^e« 
^eic^net. 

extensive, a. ou^ebel^nt. 

extent, s. (compass) ©cite, 
®r86e, /. 4., Umfang, m. 2\ 
n (degree) ®rab, m. 2., iWafe, 
n. 2. II to a certain — , bid 
gu eincnt getoiffcn @rabe, gc* 
mtffermagen. 
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extravagant, a. {excessive) ilber* 

mttgig. 
extreme, a. fiugerft. | (most 

intense) ttufeerft, ^W^ft. 
extricate, v. ^erau«rci6cn,* fret* 

madden. 
eye, s. flu^t, n. (pi Jlugcn). 



fable, 8. iHahd, (Srbit^tuitQ, /. 4. 

II (legend) (©age, /. 4. 
face, «. (visage) ®efl(^t, n. 3., 

Sntllt}, n. 2. 
facial, a. ^efic^td' (in composi- 
tion). 
fact, 8. Xatfad^e, /. 4. ||from 

--, Qu« ber Q^efc^td^te. ||in 

— , In ber lot. 
faded, a. toerblill^t. 
fail, V. (miscarry) mlfellngen* 

(f.), fcf)lWlQflcn (f.) (Sep.), 

(both impers.) (he — s, c^ 

tntgltngt if)m). 
failure, «. (tuan/ of success) 9K16* 

lingcn, n. 1 ., gcfilfd^lag, m. 2'*. 
faith, s. (loyalty) Xttnt, f. 

II (relig.) ©laube, m. (-cn«, 

-en). II break — , treuIo« 

fein. 
faithful, a. el^rlic^, treu. 
fall, 8. gall, m. 2". || (autumn) 

^erbft, m. 2. 
fall, V. fallen,* fttlrgcn. || to — 

on, (attack) angreifen,* an» 

fallen.* 
false, a. falfc^ (to, gegen). 
fame, s. 9{u^m, m. 



familiar, a. (intimate) bertrout. 

II (tveli-known) n)o](|Ibefannt. 
' familiarity, s. (knowledge) $e« 

fanntfd^aft, l^ertrout^t, /. 4. 

(with, mlt). 
family, s. gamtlie,/. 4. 
famous, a. berttljimt (for, megen). 
fanaticism, s. ganattdmud, m. 
fancy, s. (imagination) QivbiU 

bun9(«rroft),/., '9f^nia\itJ. 4. 
fancy, v. (imagine) fid^ Dor* 

ftetlen, fl(^ benfen.* 
far, a. fern, entfemt. jj (far off) 

toeit. II (fey far) toeit, bd 

todtcm. II reaching, todt» 

rdd^enb. 
farm, s. Q$ut, n. 3^., ^auent^f, 

m. 2'*. 
fashion, s. SD'^obe, /. 4. ) (form) 

gorm, /. 4. II in a — , ouf 

etne SBdfe. 
fatal, a. (deadly) gefttljirUd^, t>er' 

berblid^. || (ruirums) unl^I' 

tooQ. 
fate, 8. (destiny) <Sd^t(ffaI, @e« 

f(^icf, n. 2. 
father, s. SJoter, m. I'', 
favor, 8. ®unft, /. SBo^Iioottcn, 

n. 1. II (material) Untet' 

fttttjung, /. 4., ©(^n^, m. 

II in — of, ju ©unftcn (gren.). 
favor, V. begilnfttgen. || (show 

partiality to) betootjugcn (ace.). 
favorable, a. (friendly) freunb» 

Ud^, gemogen, gllnfttg (to, dot.). 
favorite, s. (person) Siebling, 

©ttnftUng, m. 2. 
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fear, 8. gurt^t,/., Slngft, m. 2". 

fear, v. fttrt^tcn, fid^ fttrd^ten 
(Dor, dot.). 

feature, s. (of the face) ®efl(j^t«* 
awSf 3wSf ^- 2''. II (charac- 
teristic) Tlatmal, n. 2. 

feel, V. (perceive) fttf)Ien, etnps 
ptibcn. II (be touched by) fldj 
gu $crgen ne^men.* ||to — 
to be, cmpflnben ol« (ace.). 

feeling, s. (Smpfinbung, /. 4., 
©cftt^l, n. 2. 

feverish, a. ficbcrfranf. || (fig.) 
ficbcr^ft. 

few, a. tocnigCc). 

fianc€(e), s. ^erlobte, a. as s. 

fiction, 8. (invention) (Srbtd^^ 
tung, (grfltibung, /. 4. 

fictitious, a. erbid^tet. 

field, a. gelb, n. 3. 11— of 
battle, ©(^(ad^tfelb. || (/i^.) 
®cbict, n. 2. 

figure, «. gorm, /. 4. jj (shape 
of the body) glgur, ©cftalt, 
/. 4. 

fill, V. (make full) fllHm. || (en- 
tirely occupy) erfttllcn. ||to 
— in, au«fttaen. ||to — 
out, QU«* or tooHfttllen. 

final, a. (ultimately) U^t, mbUd^. 
II (decisive) mtf(^cibcnb, mb* 
gtiltig. II— ly, ad. juletjt, 
WW^^f enbltd^. 

find, V. flnbcn.* ||to — out, 
^erau«bcfommcn,* mtbecfcn. 

finish, V. (complete) beenbtgen, 
DoQenbeti. 



fire, V. (kindle) angttnbcn. |1 (fig.) 

cntflammen, anfcucm. 
first, a. and ad. crft. || — , ad. 

guerft, crftcn«. || at (the) — , 

anfangd, anf ttngltd^. || for the 

— time, jum crftcn WHal. 
fixed, a. fcft, flj. 
fiatter, v. fcj^mcid^cln (dot.). 
fiee, V. flic^m* (f.), cntflie^cn* 

(f.) (from, dot.). 
fleece, s. lulled, n. 
flesh, 8. (and fig.) %ld\d), n. 
flight, s. (escape) g!u(^t,/. 
flock, s. (of birds) glug, 

©d^marm, m. 2'^. 
fluency, a. ©clttuflgfeit, /. 4. 
flush, 8. (impulse) SlufmaQung, 

/. 4. 
fly, V. fliefien* (f.). 
focus, 8. !©rmnpunft, m. 2. 
foible, a. ©d^tottt^c, /. 4., ©rittc, 

/.4. 
follow, V. folgcn (dot.). 
food, a. ©pcifc, 9iaf)run8, /. 4. 
foot, a. gu6, m. 2". ||on — ^, 

gu guge. II to fall at his 

feet, i^m ju gufeen fatten* (f.). 
for, prp. fttr. || — my part, 

mcincrfcit*. || — instance, 

gum S3eifpicl. || — y c. bcnn. 
forbid, V. (prohibit) bcrbictm* 

(dot. of person). 
force, a. (power) SWad^t,/. 2'*. 
force, V. gtoingcn.* 
foreboding, a. H^ung,/. 4. 
forecast, v. toother cnttoerfen,* 

plonen. 
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foreig;n, a. frenib. 

foreigner, s. fLu^libnhtc, m. 1., 

S^rembe, a. as s. 
foreshadow, v. Dorljier anbeu« 

ten. 
forest, 8. IJBalb, m. 3^. 
forget, V. toergcffcn.* 
form, 8. (shape) gorm, ©cftolt, 

/. 4. Uprose — , ^rofa* 

faffung, /. 4. || to give — 

to, ©eftalt toerlci^m* (dot.). 
former, a. (preceding) t)orl^* 

ge^enb. || (past) frll^. || the 

— , bcr crftere, iener. 
fortress, s. Jeftung,/. 4. 
fortunate, a. glttdlldj. | — ^ly, 

ad. g(U(f(i(J^ern)eife. 
fortune, s. (luck) ®(llcf, n. 

II (faU) ®ef(^l(f, n. 2., ©(^Idf. 

fa!, n. 2". \\(weaUh) SScr- 

mflgcn, n. 1. 
found, V. (establish) erri(^ten, 

grtlnben. || (endow) ftlftm, 

grttnbcn. 
foundation, s. (fig.) ©ritnbung, 

/. II (basis) ©runblagc, /. 4. 

II to lay the — of, bm ®runb 

(egen ju . . . 
fragment, s. ^ru(j^ftil(f, ^ta^* 

tnent, n. 2. 
frame, «. S3au, m. 2. || — of 

mind, ©timmung, ®emttt«* 

tocrfaffung, /. 4. 
France, npr. grcmfrcldj, n. 
frank, a. offen. 
free, V. befreien. 
French, a. frongjjfifd^. 



frenzy, s. SBa^finn, m., 9{aferd, 

/. 4. 
frequent, a. ^ilufig. 
fresh, a. frtfc^. I (n«u;) neu. 
freshness, s. S^rtfc^, /. 
friend, 8. ^^reunb, m. 2., greim* 

bin, /. 4. 
friendship, s. t^reunbfd^oft,/. 4. 
from, prp. toon, toon . . . 1^, 

oud, oud . . . I^aud. B — 

the conversation, oud ber 

Unterl^Itung. 
fulfil, V. ftfuam. 
full, a. and ad. t)oII. I (com- 

p2e^) t)0mg, tooaftttnbig. 
function, s. (duty) 3)lcnft, 

m. 2. IKmatA.) gfunftixm, 

/. 4. 
further, a. and ad. (more re- 
mote) toeiter, cntfemtcr. | ad- 

ditional) todUx. 
fury, 8. (passion) SSBut,/. |the 

Furies, ble gnrlcn, /. pi. 
fuse, V. (melt) fd^melgen.* 

II (wnite) (fld^) berfdjmelgcn.* 
futiUty, 8. 9li(j^tigrett, Sudfld^te' 

loflgfdt, /. 4. 



gable, 8. ©tebel, m. 1. 
gain, V. (mn) gctolnncn.* 
garb, 8. Xrad^t, J!Ieibung,/. 4. 
garden, 8. ©arten, m. 1*'. 
garment, 8. J!(eib, n. 3., ©e* 

toanb, n. 3^^., Slnjug, m. 2*. 
garrison, s. (mil) ©omifim, 

S3efat5ung, /. 4. 
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gate, 8. "Zox, n. 2. 

gay, a. ^cltcr. 

gaiety, «. ^eitcrfcit, /. || (dis- 
sipation) ?uftbarfeit, /. 4. 

general, s. (mil.) ©cncral, 
m. 2". 

general, a. attgcmetn. || in — , 
im allgcmcincn. 

generation, s. (age) Q^enerotton, 
/. 4. 

generosity, s. (nobility) (gbcl* 
mut, m., ©rofemut, /. 

generous, a. grogtnUtig, ebeU 
tnUtig; freigebig. 

genius, s. (faculty) &mt, n., 
lalcnt, n. 2. || poetic — , 
bi(^tertfd^c SScgabung, /. 4. 

German, a. beutfd^. || (lan- 
guage) bad !Dcutf(^c. II (per- 
son) a. 08 8. !Deutf(^e. 

Germany, npr. IDcutfc^Ianb, n. 

gesture, s. Q^ebttrbe, SBetDegun^, 
/. 4. 

get, V. befommcn,* erf)altcn.* 
II to — at (find out) crfal^rcn,* 
^erauSbefommen,* crgrlinbcn. 
II to — hold of, t)crftcf)m. 
II to — to know, fcnncn Icmcn. 

ghost, 8. (soul) <Bttit, f. 4. 
II (apparition) ®eift, m. 3. 

gifted, a. begabt. 

girl, 8. ^Slahd^tn, n. 1. 

give, V. gcbm.* || (bestow) ber* 
lell^cn,* ertcilen. ||to — up 
(surrender) aufgcben,* ^in* 
gcbm.* II to — an appoint- 
ment to, anfteden (ace.). 



glad, a. (pleased) erfreut. || — ^ly, 

ad. gem. 
glance, s. (look) ©Ilcf, ©trrif* 

blicf, m. 2. II at a — , bcim 

crftcn Slnblicf. 
glitter, V. glitjem, fcj^imtncm. 

II (fi^-) gltttijcn. 
glow, 8. (flush) ®Iut, /. 4. 
go, V. gc^cn* (f.), fasten* (f.), 

rcifcn (f.), fl(^ bcgebcn. ||to 

— on, tocitcrgc^cn* (f.), ge* 

Me^en* (f.). 
goad, V. antrclbm,* anftac^elti. 
God, s. ®ott, m. 3". 
goddess, s. ©Ottin, /. 4. 
good, a. gut, gtitlg, Ucbm«» 

tottrbtg. II — , 8. ba« ®ute. 

II— s, ©liter, n. pi. II — 

and evil, ®ut unb <Bd)Ud)t 

(indecL). 
government, s. (direction) fRe* 

glerung, /. 4. 
governor, a. ^crrfid^cr, m. 1., 

Sanbtjogt, m. 2". 
grant, v. gctDttl^rcn. 
grass, s. @ra«, n. 3"., 9iafcn, m. 
grateful, a. banfbar (dat.). 
grave, a. (serious) emft. 
great, a. grofe. || (noble) bor* 

ne^m, ebcl. || (famous) be« 

rfl^mt. II — ly, ad. in l^o^ 

®rabc, fel^r. 
greatness, s. ©rflfee,/. 
Greece, npr. ©rtccj^cnlanb, n. 
Greek, s. ©ric(^e, m. 4., ®ric* 

^m,f. 4. 
Greek, a. grtcd^lfdj. 
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greet, tr, grttfem, begrttfecn. 
gross, a. (enormous) ungel^er, 

Mr. 
group, V. gruppierm, gufQmmm« 

gicl^cn.* 
grove, 8. $ain, m. 2. 
grow, V. mad^fcn* (f.). 
guess, V. (divine) (er)ratm.* 
guilt, 8. ©(^ulb, /. 4. 
gulden, 8. &ulhtti, m. 1. 



hand, 8. $Qnb, /. 2^. ||on the 
one, on the other — , ciner* 
fclt«, anbrcrfclt«. 

happiness, s. @(ilcf, n. 

happy, a. glilcflic^. 

hard, o. I^art. || (difficult) fcj^mcr, 
fc^mierig. 

hardly, ad. (scarcely) faum. 

hardy, a. frttfttg, obge^ttrtet. 

harmony, «. (gintrad^t, /. 

hasten, intr. cilcn (^. or f.)/ flc§ 
bccilcn. 

hate, V. l^affcn, tocrabfci^cucn. 

hatred, 8 ^ag, m. 

have, V. l^abcn.* || (cawse) laf* 
fen.* II — done, tun* laffcn.* 
II to — to, mttffcn.* II to — 
much pleasure in doing it, 
pc^ frcucn c« gu tun. 

he, fr. cr. || — who, bet, n)cl* 
d^ev; mer. 

head, s. ^opf, m. 2"., $aupt, 
n. 3". II (fig.) (chief) gti^rcr, 
Setter, m. 1. ||at the — , 
on ber Spt^e. 



health, s. ©efunbl^t,/. 4. Dout 

of — , franf. 
hear, v. I^ren. || (of news) cr* 

fal^ren. 
heart, a. ^crg, n. (^ergen, p2.). 

II C^) $crg, n. ©eele, /. 4. || at 

— , toon gangcm ^ergen. || — 

and soul, mit !Beib unb ®ee(e. 
heat, «. ^itje, /. 
heaven, s. ^iminel, m. 1. 
heighten, v. (raise) erl^O^en. 

II (increase) tocrmel^rcn. 
heir, s. (grbe, m. 4. 
help, «. ^ilfe, /., ©etftcmb, m. 

Ilfor — , nad^ $ilfc. 
help, V. I^elfen,* beiftef)en* (dot.), 

II to — forward, on, fOrbem, 

untcrfttltjen. 
hence, ad. (of place) toon ^ter. 

II (in consequence) haf^. 
her, a. lf)r. ||pr. ber lf)rlgc. 
hero, 8. $e(b, m. 4. 
heroic (al), a. ^eroifci^, ^elben' 

mtttlg. 
heroine, s. $elbin,/. 4. 
hesitation, «. (doubt) 3^^^# 

n. 1. 
hesitate, v. giigem, unf(^(lirfig fetn. 
hide, V. toerbergen,* toerftccfcn. 
hideous, a. mlbermttrtig. || — ^ly, 

ad. i)iii\[^txm{\t. 
high, a. and ad. ^od). \\ (great) 

bebeutenb, grog. 
himself, pr. fclbft, fld^. 
hinder, v. l^inbcm (from, on 

dat). 
his, a. fcln. || pr. ber fctnlgc. 
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historian, 8. &t\d)id)t^\d^xdhct, 
m. 1. 

history, «. ©efd^id^tc,/. || histo- 
ries, (hist, dramas of Shake- 
speare) ^iftorlen, /. pi. 

hitherto, ad. bid [ti^t 

hold, V. f)alten.* || — a place, 
einc ©tcHung cinnel^mcn.* 
II {consider) anfc^m,* bctradj* 
ten (al«, ace.). ||to — up, 
(exhibit) geigett, ^InfteQen, 
preidgcbcn.* 

hollow, a. ^0^. 

home, s. ^dm, n. || (country) 
$eimat,/. 4. || at — , gu ^aufe. 
II go — f ^^^ $aufc gc^cn.* 

honest, a. e^rUd^, red^tfd^affen. 

honor, s. (Sl^rc,/. 4. 

honor, v. e^ren. || (exaU) t>er« 
l^errlid^eit. 

honorable, a. e^ren^aft. 

hope, V. ^offen (for, auf ace.). 

hopeless, a. ](|offnungd(od. 

house, 8. $aud, n. 3^. || coun- 
try — , ?Qtibl^«, n. n at the 
— of, bei. 

how, ad. toit, ouf meld^e ^etfe. 
II — far, inn)lcn)eit. 

however, c. abcr, inbeffm, ben* 
nod^, gletd^mo^I. || ac{. fo . . . 
aud^. 

human, a. menfc^Uc^. 

humanity, s. (mankind) Tltti\(Sf» 
^eit,/. 

humble, a. bemUtig, befc^eiben. 

humorous, a. fpagl^ft, ](|umo« 
rlfttfdj. 



hunger, s. hunger, m. 
hiury, V. cilcn. 

husband, s. 3Jlann, m. 3"., ®attt, 
m. 4., ©ema^I, m. 2. 



idea, s. 3bec, /. 4., ©egriff, 

m. 2., Slnfld^t, /. 4. || — of 

freedom, greil^eit^ibec, /. 4. 
ideal, s. 3beal, n. 2. 
idealist, s. ^bealift, m. 4. 
idle, a. faul. || (ineffectual) un* 

totrffam, unntitj. 
if, c. loenn. || (whether) ob. 

II even — , tocnn oudj, fclbft 

loenn. 
illness, s. (sichiess) j^ranfl^dt^ 

/.4. 
ill-treatment, s. fd^Ied^te $e« 

l^cmblung, /. 4. 
illusion, 8. Xttufd^ung, ^Qufion, 

/. 4. 
illustrate, v. (set forth) erlttu* 

tern, erflttren (burdj). 
image, s. mh, n. 3., i93Ubnid, 

n. 2. IKsto^ue) i93t(bfttu(e, 

/.4. 
imagination, 8. (Sinbtlbung, (Stn« 

bllbungdfraft,/. 
imaginative, a. pl^ntafiereic^. 
imagine, v. (devise) erbenfen.* 

i (fancy) fldj einbilbcn, fld^ 

borftellen. 
imitator, s. 'Hflad^af^mtt, m. 1. 
immense, a. unermegltc^. 
imperial, a. faiferltc^, J^otfer^ (in 

comp.). 
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impetuosity, s. Ungeftttm, n. 
^cfttgrdt, /. 

implore, v. onfleljien (urn). 

importance, s. SBici^tigfeit, $e« 
bcutung,/. 4. 

important, a. loid^tig, bebeutenb. 

imposing, a. imporont. 

impossibility, s. UnmiJgUd^feit, 
/. 4. 

impossible, a. unmiJgUc^. 

impress, v. (affect) (Sinbrucf 
madden auf . . . (occ.). II he 
was deeply — ed by it, ed 
tnac^te dnen ttefen (Sinbrucf 
auf t^. 

impression, s. (Stnbrucf, m. 2^. 
(auf, ace.), XBirfung, /. 4. 

impressive, a. einbru(fdt)on. 

imprison, v. gefangm IJialten* or 
nd^mm.* || — ed, gcfangcn. 

improvement, 8. lIBerbefferung, 
/. 4. 

impulse, s. (force) 9?cgung,/. 4., 
Slntrieb, m. 2., Slnftofe, m. 2". 
II (inspiration) (Slngcbung, /. 4. 
II initial — , (drama) crregcnbcS 
SWomcnt, n. 

in, prp in, an, auf, bcl . . . (rfo/.)- 
II fo/ time) In, binncn . . . 
(gen.). \\ — vain, toergcbcnd, 
umfonft. II — itself, an unb 
fttr fldj. II — as much as, 
c. ba, raell; infofcm al«. || — 
that, c. Infofcm al«. || — a 
word, mlt cinent SBort. || — 
the morning, am 2)?orgen. 
II — the street, auf bcr ©trafee. 



II — time, jur rct^tcn 3dt. | — 

order to, um gu (vnth infini- 
tive). 
inaccuracy, «. Ungcnaulgfdt, 

/. 4. II gc^Icr, m. 1. 
incessant, a. unauf^iirltc^. 
incident, «. 3wfoH, S5orfaH, 

m. 2"., (grclgni«, n. 2. 
incidental, a. (casuoZ) guftttdg. 

II (subordinate) ncbmfttdjlid^. 
inclined, a. (^^.) geneigt. ||well- 

— , tool^lgeflnnt. 
increase, v. toerme^ren, t>cr* 

grflfecm, tocrftttrfcn. 
inculcate, v. ctnprttgen, dn« 

fd^ttrfcn. 
indeed, ad. tDirflid^, in ber Xat, 

atterbingd. 
independent, a. unabl^ttngig. 
India, npr. 3nbicn, n. 
indicate, v. (point out) l^inioei* 

fen* auf (acc.)y bcgeid^ncn. 
indifference, s. ^leic^gUItigfeit, 

/. 4. 
individual, a. inbibibueQ, ein« 

gc!n. 
individualism, s. 3nbit)ibuaUd« 

ntu«, m. 
indulge, v. nac^gcbcn* (dat.). 

II to — oneself in, ficj^ (dat.) 

cttt)a« criaubcn, fid& gcftatten. 
industry, s. (assiduity) Sleife, 

m. II (business) ©ciDcrbc, 

n. 1. 
inevitable, a. untJcrmcibUd^. 
infatuation, s. SScmarrtl^cit, /. 
infer, v. fd^Ucfecn,* folgem. 
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inference, s, {^olgerung, /. 4., 
©djlufe, m. 2". 

infidelity, «. (treachery) Ircu* 
loflgfeit, Untrcue, /. 4. 

infinite, a. unttthlid), 

infiuence, s. (Sinflug, m. 2^. 

infiuence, v. bccinftuffm, bcftttn* 
tticti. 

inform, v. (teU) benad^ric^tigen 
(of, ttbcr ace), mittcilcn. 
II to — oneself, fld^ bclcl^rcn, 
fld^ au«funft tocrfd^affm, fid^ 
unterric^tcn. 

information, s. (teUing) ^t^ 
nad^rid^tigung, /. 4. || (intel- 
ligence) Hu«funft, /. 2". 

infuriated, a. mUtenb. 

inherit, v. crbcn. || — ed, bcr* 
crbt. 

initial, a. onfttngltd^, erregenb. 

injure, v. fd^aben (dat.)y bcfc^tt* 
btgm. II (hurt) ocrlctjcn. || (im- 
pair) bcclntrttd^tigcn, fd^abcn 
(dot.). 

injustice, «. Ungercd^tigfdt, /. 4. 

inn, «. ©aft^of, m. 2r., SBirt«* 
^au8, n. 3". 

innocence, s. Unfd^ulb, /. 

innocent, a. unfd^ulbig (of, an 
dot.). 

innumerable, a. utija^Ug, la^U 

inquiry, «. (interrogation) (5r* 
funbigung, /. 4., gragc, /. 4. 
II (investigation) Untcrfud^ung, 
/. 4. 

inquisitive, a. neugterig. 



inseparable, a. ungcrtrcnnlit^. 
insight, s. ^Inflt^t, /. || (knowl- 
edge) ^cnntniS, /. 2. 
insist, V. (he persistent) fcft be* 

f)arrcn, bcftc^cn (on, auf dot.), 

bctoncn. 
inspection, «. S3efid^ttgung, /. 4. 

II for — , aur — . 
inspiration, s. 3nfpiratton, /. 4. 
instance, s. brtngcnbe ©ittc,/. 4. 

II for — , gum S3cifptcl. 
instant, a. (immediate) untnlt* 

tclbar, fofort(ig), augcnblidlid^. 
instead, ad. ftatt bcffcn. || — 

of, prp. anftatt, ftatt (gen.). 
instigator, s. Hnftifter, m. 1. 
instinct, s. 3nftinft, m. 2. 
instinctive, a. inftinfttto, unn)iQ« 

fttrlld^. 
institution, s. (ginrid^tung, /. 4. 

II (society) 3nftitut, n. 2., 

Slnftalt, /. 4. 
instruct, v. untcrrid^tcn, bcle^rcn. 
insult, s. S3clciblgung, /. 4. 
insult, V. bclcibigcn, befd^impfcn. 
intellect, s. 3>ntcHeft, SJcrftanb, 

m. 
intellectual, a. (of things) gelftig. 

II (of persons) IntcHtgent. 
intelligent, a. intelligent, flug. 
intend, v. beobfic^ttgen. 
intention, «. Slbfld^t, /. 4. 

II with the — of, in ber Kb* 

fid^t . . . gu (injin.). 
intentionally, ad. obfid^tltd^, ht^ 

obfid^ttgt, mtt ^orbebac^t. 
interest, s. 3ntereffe, n. 4., 2:eil* 
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na^me, /. || to take an — 

in, ein 3ntercffe fyihtn fttr. 
interest, v. Intcrefriercn. ||be 

— ed in, fld^ Intcrefflcrcn fttr, 

flc^ annef)mcn (gen.). 
interfere (with), v. burt^frcujcn 

(ace.). II (clash) in ^onftift 

fommcn* (f.) tnit, l^inbcm 

(ace.). 
interpret, v. (explain) oudlegen, 

bcuten. 
interview, s. Untcrrcbung, /. 4., 

3ufainmcntrcffcn, n. 1. 
interweave, v. bertocbcn (with. 

In ace.). 
intimate, a. t)ertraut. 
intolerance, s. Unbulbramfeit, 

/. 4., 3ntolerQnj, /. 
intricate, a. t)erh)icfclt, tocrtoorrcn. 
intrigue, s. ^ntrige, /. 4. || " In- 
trigue and Love," (Schiller* a 

drama) „StahaU unb Siebe." 
intriguer, s. ^Rtttifcfd^mleb, m. 2. 
introduce, v. clnfttl^rcn. || (make 

known) tjorftcllen (to, dat.). 
introduction, s. (Sinfttf)rung,/. 4. 

II (preface) (Sinleitung, /. 4. 
invent, v. (devise) erflnbcn.* 
invention, s. (Srfinbung. || (litr 

erary) (Srbid^tung, /. 4. 
invest, V. (clothe) befleibcn. 

II (fig.) fd^mticfcn (with, mlt). 
investigation, s. (Srforfd^ung, 

Untcrfud^ung, /. 4. 
invite, v. (ask) cinlaben.* || (sumr 

mon) aufforbem. 
involve, v. (surround) um^ttHm, 



dniSlttllen. I (make intricate) 
t)ertt)irren.* || — d, Denoicfelt. 
II the principles — d, bie gu 
©runbe (tegenben ^rin^tpien. 

inward, a. inner. 

island, s. 3nfcl,/. 4. 

issue, 8. (exit) Kudgang, m. 2". 

isthmus, 8. ^ftl^mud, m. 2cmb* 
mgc, /. 4. 

it, prp. c«. II from — , of — , 
batjon; in — , barin, etc, 

Italian, a. italienifd^. 

Italy, npr. 3ftalicn, n. 



jealous, a. eiferfttd^tig (of, auf 

ace.). 
jealousy, s. (Sifcrfuci^t, /. 4. 
join, V. (take part in) teilnc^men* 

an (dot.), fidj onf(J^lic6cn* 

(dot.). 
journey, s. $Rcifc,/. 4. 
joy, 8. grcube,/. 4. 
judge, s. 9ii(^ter, m. 1. || (arbi' 

trator) ©d^icb«ri(j^ter. 
judge, V. (condemn) rid^tm. 
judgment, s. Urteil, n. 2. jj senr 

tence) SBerurteilung, /. 4. 
Juliet, npr. 3uUa, /. 
June, 8. 3>uni, m. 
jurisprudence, 8. S^ec^tdmifTen* 
^ Waft, /. 4. 
just, a. and ad. (exactly) gmou, 

gcrabe. ||I have — been 

there, id^ bin (fo)cbcn ba gc* 

toefm. II — now, gcrabe Jeftt, 

foebcn. 
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keen, a. fd^arf. || (eager) etfrlg. 

keep, V. l^lten.'*' 

kiU, V. mm, 

kind, 8. (aort) 2(rt,/. 4. 

kind, a. gUtig, freunbUd^. 

knight, 8. ^itttv, m, 1. 

know, V. loiffcn.* || (peraona) 

fcnticn.* 
knowledge, a. Siffen; n. 1., 

Itmntnid, /. 2. || — of Ufe, 

I'ebmdfenntnid. 
known, a. befannt. || well — , 

m^lhttannt 



lack, V. Wlan^il l^ben*** (an, 
d(U.)f bcrmiff en (ace. ) . || f clfilcn, 
mangetn {impera.), we — 
nothing, e6 fel()It or mangelt 
und an nic^td. 

lady, a. !Dame,/. 4. 

lake, a. 2>tt, m. 4. || the — of 
Lucerne, ber ^iBlemalbftatter* 
fee. 

lamb, a. 2amm, n. 3^. 

lament, v. trauem. || {wail) 
(tt)f^))flaGen (tibcr, ace.). 

landlord, a. (of an inn^ etc.) 
©irt, m. 2. 

language, «. ^prad^e, /. 4. 

lapie, A. (paaaing) SBerlauf, m. 

large, a. grofi. 

largely, <ul. ^uptfttc^Ud^. 

late, a. (tardy) fpttt. || (former) 
frU^cr. II (new) letjt. || (f/«- 
ceoMtl) terftorbcn. || — ly, ari. 
rursad^; tttngft; fdt fursem. 



latter, a. (e^terer, blefer. 

laugh, V. Xai^m (ttber, ace.). || to 
— to scorn, tcrladjcn. 

laughter, a. Qbt\i^6^itt, n. 

law, a. (^efet}, n. 2. || (ffcienc^ 
o/) 9?ec^t«tt)iffmf(^aft, /. || — 
studies, turiftlfci^e <&tubien, 

pi. II— court, (S^erlt^tdH; 

m. 2". 
lay, ?;. legm, ftellen, fet}cn. 
lead, V. (coruluct) fUf)ren, lelten. 

II— to, fu^rm iu laffen.* 

II— him to believe, il^ 

glauben laffen. 
leader, a. 5tif)rfr, Mnfti^rcr, m. 1. 
leadership, a. p^rerfd^aft, l'ei« 

tunfl, /. 4. 
leading, a. fiil()renb. 
learn, v. (cr)(emcn. || (aacer- 

tain) erfa^en,* erfe^cn.* 
least, a. fleinft, gertngft, mlnbeft. 

II a^. am menlgften. ||at the 

— , tt)enlflftm«. 
leave, a. (penniaaion) (Srlaub* 

tit*/ /• II— of absence, 

Urlaub, m. 
leave, v. laffcn.* || (bequeath) 

Ifllntfrlaffcn.* || (deaert) t)er- 

laffen.* || (entruat) tibcrlof- 

fen.* II (go away) fortflclficn* 

(I), abreifcn (f.) (for, na(^). 
left, a. (aharuUmed) bcrloffm. 

II (remaining) Ubrlfl. || be — , 

(remain) Ubrlfl bUlben* (f.)- 
legend, a. (fable) I'egenbf, Sage, 

/. 4. 
lend, V. lel^cn,* terlellficn.* || to 
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— a chann, etnen 9{d) r^» 

less, ad. loenifter. 

lesson, 8. ($e^r)rtunbe, /. 4. || to 

give — s, Unterrtdjt erteilm. 
letter, «. SBud^ftabc, in. 4. ) (comr 

municntion) 5Bricf, m. 2. 
liberty, 8. Srct^cit,/. 4. || at — , 

frei. 
lie, V. (recline) llcgcn.* || {be 

situated) fidegcn fctn, Uegen.* 
life, 8. ?ebm, n. 1., ?ebm«n)ctfc, 

/. 4. II early — , ^ugmb, /. 
lifetime, 8. ?ebcn«jclt, /. 4. 
light, 8. ?i(^t, n. 3. || throw — 

on, beleuc^tm. 
like, ad. mie. || a. or ad. tt^ 

Ud^, gleid^ (dcrf.)- 
like, v. Uebm, gem f^ahm. ||I 

— reading, Id^ lefe gem. || to 

— best, Qtn Ilcbftcn ^abcn. 
Ill — reading best, l(^ Icfe 
am Itebftcn. || I — bread, Id^ 
cffe gem ©rot. 

likely, a. {probable) toai)x\(i)m» 

lic^. Ill am — to go, id^ 

ge^c toal^rfd^cinUd^. 
likeness, 8. {resemblance) Sifin* 

Ud^fcit, /. 4. 
limit, 8. ©retire,/. 4. 
lip, 8. gtppe, /. 4. 
listen, V. I^firen (auf, ace.); ju* 

l^iJrcn (do^.). 
literature, s. ^itcratur,/. 4. 
little, a. Heln, tDcnlg. 
live, V. leben, berlcben, (Seben) 



living, 8. (life) 2^bm, n. 1. 
i {manner of life) Sebend* 
tpeifc, 8cbm«fft^ruTig, /. 4. 

living, a. (alive) (ebeitb, (e« 
benbig. 

lofty, a. (high) fy)df. || (sub- 
lime) erl^en. 

long, a. (ang. 

long, V. ftd^ fel^nen (for, nad^). 

longing, 8. Se^fud^t, /. $er« 
Ictngett/ n. 

look, V. (regard) onfcl^,* be* 
trod^ten. ||to — back, gu« 
rttcfblldtcn (auf, ace.). | to — 
for, (seek) fud^en. I to — 
forward to, entgegmfd^* 
(dat.), fld^ freum auf (ace.). 

Lorraine, npr. Sotl^ringen, n. 

lose, V. tocrllcrm.* 

loss, 8. ©eriuft, m. 2. 

loud, a. laut, (ttrmenb. 

love, 8. glebe, /. || — affair, 
giebedtoerljlttltnU, n. 2. |tobe 
in — with, berlicbt fein In 
(ace.). 

lover, 8. ©eliebte, a. oa s. 

lojralty, s. Zxtut, f. 

lyric, 8. Ujrtfd^e« ©ebld^t, n. 2. 

lyric(al), a. UjrtfdJ. | — poet, 
?ijrtfer, m. 1. 



machinations, s. ^lixift, pi. 
maid, 8. (girl) 9Wttb(^cn, n. 1. 

II (servarU) 2»agb, /. 2^^., 3ofe, 

/. 4. 
main, a. (c/iie/) $QUpt*. |the 
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— part or thing, $aupttcU, 
m. 2., ^auptfad^c,/. 4. 
majority, «. 2Kc^r^eit, /. 4. 

make, v. madden. || (compel) 
tcranlaffcn,* laffen.* || (raise 
to rank) mad^tn, cr^cbcn* gu. 
II to — an effort to, flcj^ be* 
mtt^cn gu. II to — up for, 
(compensate) erfctjen. || to — 
up one's mind, \id) entf(^Ue« 
6en. II to — known, bcfannt 
ma^tti, II to — possible, er* 
miJgUd^en. ||this — s him 
seem, bad l&gt i^n erfc^einen. 

man, s. Tlaxin, m. S'^. || (human 
being) SWcnfd^, m. 4. || — of 
honor, (Sl^renmann. 

manage, v. leitm, t)ern)alten 

I (contrive) bctocrfftcHigcn, fcr* 
tig britiQcn.* 

manager, s. ^txitt, ^orfte^er, 

m. 1. II (theat.) 3)trcftor, 3n* 

tenbont, m. 4. 
^mankind, a. SOtcnrci^l^eit, /. 
many, a. and pr. t)tel, mand^. 

y — a time, of tmaW. || — a 

man, ituntd^cr. 
March, s. SO^ttrg, m. 
mark, s. (target) S^d, n. 2. 
mark, v. (heed) ad^ten auf . . . 

(ace. ) . II (indicate) bcgctd^ncn. 

II (distinguish) audgetc^nen. 
marriage, s. (S^ff. 4. || (match) 

^cirat,/. 4. || ^bond, gcf* 

fclti (/. pi.) bcr e^, eWo*/ 
n. 2. 



marry, v. (give in marriage) 
bcrljiciratcn, toermtt^Icn. || (vjed) 
f)dtattn. II be or get mar- 
ried, l^eiratm, fid^ ber^etraten 
(mit, dai.). 

martyrdom, a. SWfirftjrcrtum, m. 

mass, a. SWaffc, /. 4. || (rc%.) 
ai^cffc, /. 4. ; at — , in bcr — . 

master, a. (chief) ^crr, m. 4., 
©cbicter, m, 1. || — apiece, 
Tlti\Uxmxt, n. 2. II — stroke, 
a. SWdftcrfttlcf, n. 2. 

masterly, a. mciftcrl^aft. 

match, a. (egw^Q ©leid^e, fiber* 
einftimtnenbe; a. as a. || to be 
a — for, gcmac^fcn fcin (dat.). 

material, a. <Stoff, m. 2. 

matter, a. ©ad^e, /. 4; ©toff, 
m. 2. 

maturity, a. $Reife,/. 4. 

may, v. mfigcn,* fdnnen,* bttc* 
fen.* 

mean, a. SWittel, n. 1. || by no 
manner of — s, fetne«n)eg«, 
gang unb oar nid^t. 

mean, v. (signify) bebeuten. 
II (intend) beabftd^tigen, tool* 
len.* II it is — t to be, e« fott 
f ein . . . 

meaning, a. (significance) ^t* 
bcutung, /. 4. II (sense) ©inn, 
m. 2. 

measure, a. 2Ko6, n. 2. || (quan- 
tity) Xetl, m. 2. II in a great 
— , griJ6tcntcll«. 

measured, a. (deliberate) ge« 
meffen. 
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medieval, a. mtttelolterlic^. 
medicine, s. (science) Tlthi^in, 

^eilfunbc, /. 
meet, v. begegncn (f.) (dot.), 

trcffm, ftofeen auf (ace.). 

II (join) jufammcntrcffcn mit. 
meeting, s. (encounter) ^egeg* 

nung, /. 4., 3iif<^"i"^^fu'iftf 
/. 2". 

melancholy, s. 2)?e(and^oUe, 
©d^mcrmut, /. 

member, «. ®Ucb, n. 3. || (per- 
son) SWitglicb. 

memory, s. (^ebttc^tnid, n. || in 
— of, to the — of, jur (5r* 
Inncrung an . . . (occ). 

mention, v. ertDtt^en. 

mercy, s. ©nabc,/. 4. 

mere, a. blog. 

message, s. ^^otfd^aft, /. 4. 

method, «. SWet^obc, /. 4., 
©ijftcm, n. 2. 

metre, s. 2Wctrum, n. (9Wctrcn 
and 3)?etra, pi), gcbunbcnc 
fRcbe, /. 

metric(al), a. mctrlfc^, rl^ijtl^* 

middle, a. mlttlcrc, (in com- 
position) aWittcl*, 3^iW^*- 
II Middle Ages, s. bo« mtttU 

alter, n. || class, s. 9)Wt* 

tclftanb, ^Sttrgerftanb, m. 2". 

midst, s. mat, f. II in the — 
of, Inmlttcn (yen.), mtttm In 
(dat.). 

midsunmier, s. ^oc^r^mmer, 
m. 1. 



mighty, a. (powerful) tnttd^ttg. 
military, a. mtlttttrifc^. 
million, s. aWilllon,/. 4. 
mind, s. @etft, m. 3., @em1lt, 

n. 3., ©eclc, /. 4. 
mingle, v. (t)cr)mif(i^m. 
mingling, s. ^txmi\dfun%, f, 4. 
misery, 8. Unglilcf, n. || (t&an/) 

eicnb, w., 9Jot, /. 
misfortune, $. Unglilcf, n. 
misrepresentation, 8. falfd^e 

^DarftcHung, /. 4. 
mission, «. ©enbung, /. 4. 

||(c/i«rgfe) Huftrag, m. 2"., 

S3cruf, m. 2. 
mist, s. yichtl, m. 1. \\(fig.) 

©deleter, m. 1. 
mistake, v. tnlStoerftcljicn.* 

II make a — , be — ^n, fld^ 

tttuft^cn, \i6) Irrcn (in . . . 

dat.). II mistaken, a. trrig. 
mistress, s. !DQme, /. 4. 

\\ (owner) $errin, ©ebtcterin, 

/. 4. II (titlcy Mrs.) grau, 

/. 4. II (sweetheart) ©edebte, JT. 

II (concwWne) SWaitrcffe, /. 4. 
misunderstand, v. migberfU^.* 
mixed, a. gemifc^t, t)ennifd^t. 

II — up, bertoldclt (in, In 

ace.). 
mode, s. (manner) fixt unb 

SSeife,/. 
model, s. (example) SJhifter, 

n. 1., SBorbllb, n. 3. 
modem, a. mobent; neu, ^euttg. 
moment, s. SlugenbUcf, m. 2. 
momentous, a. mtd^tig. 
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money, s. ®elb, n. 3. 
monument, s. !DcnfTnaI, n. 3". 
mood, 8. ©titntnung, /. 4. 
moral, a. moraUfci^, fittU(i^. 
more, ad. tnel^r. 

moreover, ad. tibcrbic«, nod^ bagu. 
mortal, a. ftcrblid^. || (fatal) 

most, a. meift, grSfet. || — ^ly, 
ad. meiftcnS, mctftmtcil«. 

mother, «. ajhittcr, /. 1". || — 
tongue, 8. SQhittcrfprad^e, /. 4. 

mourn, v. bctrauem, bcflagcn. 
II trauem, intr. (urn). 

move, V. bctoegcn. || (affect) 
rtll^rcn. ||to — from, ab* 
brtngen* toon ((ia^). jj (to 
change residence) fortglcl^cn* 
(f.), umgicl^cn* (\.), llbcrficbcln 
(f.) (nad)). 

movement, «. SBcmcgung,/. 4. 

moving, a. (pathetic) rtll^renb, 
pacfenb. 

much, a. and ad. told. || (very) 
Mr. 

murder, s. SJ^orb, m. 2. 

murderer, a. 2)?drber, m. 1. 

mystery, s. bad ©d^cimnlSDoHc. 

mythical, a. tntjtl^ird^, r^genlSiaft. 



name, «. Slamc, m. (-end, p2. 
-en), 35eaei(^nung, /. 4. ||at 
the — , bei bent Xiamen. 

namely, ad. ndntltd^. 

Naples, npr. 9^eape(, n. 

narrative, a. ergil^lmb. 



narrow, a. eng. 

nation, s. Station, /. 4., SSolf, 

n. 3. 
national, a. national. 
native, a. (natal) @cburt«*. || — 

land, — country, «. ^etmat, 

/. 4., SBatcrlanb, n. 3"., SSotcr* 

ftabt, /. 2\ 
natural, a. natttrUd^. jj — 

scenery, iRatur, /., Sanbfdjaft, 

/.4. 
nature, «. Slatur, /. 4. ||by 

— , t)on iRatur. 
near, a. na^t. jj — , ad. naf)t, 

in bcr Sfllii)t (t)on). || — , prp. 

(nal^c) bci. 
necessary, a. notmenbig, n5ttg 

(to, fur). 
necessity, «. S'iotmcnbtgfclt, /. 4. 
need, s. 9^ot, /. 2". || (want) 

S8cbtirfni«, n. 2. (of, na(^). 
need, v. niitig ^aben, brau(i^en, 

bcbtirfen (gen.). 
neither, pr. fcincr (Don beibcn), 

fcin. II — ... nor . . ., 

toebet . . . nod^. 
never, ad. nlc, nlcmal«, ntmmcr. 

II — to be forgotten, untoer^ 

ge6Uc§. 
nevertheless, c. ntd^tdbeftotoent* 

ger. 
new, a. neu. 
news, 8. Slad^ric^t, /. 4. 
nine, num. ncun. 
ninety, num. neungig. 
no, a. fcin. || — one, feiner. 

II — , ad. nein. 
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noble, a. (of high birth) ab(e)Ilg. 
II {magnanimous) gro§mtitig, 
cbcl. II (dignified) Dome^m. 

none, pr. feincr, -e, -e«. 

non-historical, a. un^iftorif(i^. 

not, ad. ni(^t. || — at all, 
bur(^au« nic^t, gar nid^t. || — 
only . . . but also . . ., nid^t 
nur, . . . fonbem aud^ . . . 
II — until, erft. || — even, 
nt(^t einmol. 

note, 8. (annotation) 9^otij, Sin* 
merfung,/. 4. 

note, V. bcmcrfcn. 

novel, 8. fRoman, m. 2. 

novelist, s. 9{omonf(^nft« 
ftencr(m), m. 1. (and f. 4.). 

November, «. Slotoember, m. 

now, ad. jctjt, nun. 

numerous, a. jo^Ireid^. 



obey, V. gcl^ord^cn (dot.). 

oblige, V. nfitlgcn, gmingcn.* 

obscure, a. (dark) bunfel. || (in- 
distinct) unbcutUd^. 

obscurity, «. (seclusion) SScr* 
borgcnl^cit, /. 

observe, v. (inspect) bcobat^tcn. 
II (notice^ remark) bcmcrfcn. 

obstinate, a. ^artnttcftg, eigcn* 
flnnig. 

obtain, v. criangcn, crrcid^cn. 

occasion, s. (cause) Urfac^C; 
/. 4. II (opportunity) ©clcgm* 
l^eit, /. 4. II on the — of, 
gclcgcntlid^ . . . (gen.), hd ®e* 



Icgcn^elt (gen.). I —ally, ge* 
IcgentUc^. 

Occident, s. SBeften, m., fibath* 
lanb, n. 

occupy, V. (hold) befl^,* innc* 
l^abcn.* H (a house) httoof)* 
ncn. 

occur, V. (to the mind) dnfallcn* 
(f.). II (happen) l)orfattm* 
(f.), fld^ crcigncn. 

of, prp. t)on, au«. 

offer, V. anblctcn,* barbletcn.* 

officer, s. (dvU) 35camtc, m. 4. 
II (military) Cfflgicr, m. 2. 

often, ad. oft, l^fttu^g. 

old, a. ait II ^fashioned, 

aUmobtf(i^. 

Ol3rmpian, s. Clijmpicr, m. 1. 

omen, s. Cmm, n. (Ontlna, pi), 
SSorgcld&cn, n. 1., SSorbcbeu* 
tung, /. 4. 

on, ad. auf, fort, tocltcr. || — , 
prp. (at) an, (upon) auf . || — 
his return, bci fdncr fRttcffc^r. 

once, ad. cinntal. || (formerly) 
dnft. II — more, no(^ dnmat, 
tolcbcr. II at — , fofort, fo* 
glcld^. 

one, a. etn. || (only) dngtg. 
lino — , nicmanb. || — an- 
other, clnanbcr. || — self, fld^. 

only, a. cinglg. || — , ad. nur, 
bIo6, allcin, crft. 

open, V. flffncn, aufmac^cn. || (be- 
gin) bcglnncn.* Il(^^.) ben 
Slnfang madden. 

opening, a. Hnfangd* (in comp.). 
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opinion, s. SWdnung, /. 4., 2ln«' 
W,f.4. II to be of the — 
bcr Tltinun^ fcin. 

opponent, s. (^egner, m. 1. 

opportunity, s. @cleQen]()eit, /. 4. 

oppose, V. cntgcgcnfctjcn (dot.), 
flc§ toiberfc^ (d<rf.), toibcr* 
ftc^cn* (dai.). 

opposite, s. ® cgcnf atj, m. 2"., 
©cgcntcil, m. 2., ba« (Snt* 
gcgcngcfcfetc. 

opposite, a. gcgcnilber, gcgcn* 
ilberftc^cnb, — licgcnb. ||prp. 
gcgcnilber. 
, oppress, V. unterbrtldcn. 

or, c. obcr. || — else, fonft. 

order, s. Orbnung, /. 4. || {con- 
dition) 3uftanb, m. 2". || (se- 
quence) (Q^ici^cnOSolgc, /. 4. 

order, v. (command) bcfc^lcn* 
(dat.). 

Orient, s. Often, Orient, m., 
SD^orgenlanb, n. 

orphan, s. SBaifc, /. 4. jj — 
boy, SSalfenfnabc, m. 4. 

other, a. (different) anber, Der* 
fd^icbeh. II (additional) onber, 
nod^. II — , ad. anber«. 
II among — things, unter (m« 
bercm. ||on the — hand, 
onbrerfcit^. ||each — , ein* 
anber. || — s, pi. anbere Seute. 
II otherwise, ad. onberd. ||c. 
fonft. 

ought, V.J I — , lc§ milfete, lc§ 
f oUte. II I — to have done it, 
id^ ^dtte i» tun foUen. 



our, pr. unfer. 

out, prp. and ad. aud, j^inauft. 

II — of health, franf . 
outburst, s. Slu^brud^, m. 2". 
outgrow, V. (fig.) entloo^fen* (f.) 

(dat.). 
outrage, v. (insuU) bdeibigen. 
outset, 8. Slnfang, m. 2". ||at, 

from the — , oon Slnfang an. 
outside (of), prp. au6er]()alb 

(gen.). || — the city, oor ber 

©tabt. 
over, ad. (ai an end) gu @nbe. 

II (past) Dorbd. || left — , tibrig 

fdn. 
overestimate, v. Uberfd^tt^en. 
overpower, v. llbertt)ttltigen. 
oversight, s. (superviaion) Huf* 

rt«t, /. 

overtake, v. dn]()oIen. 
overture, s. OuDertttre, /. 4. 
owe, V. fc^ulben, fci^ulbig fdn. 

II (fig-) t)erbanfen. 
owing, a. fc^ulbtg. || — to, in* 

folge t)on. || it is — to him 

that, ed ift il^m ^u^ufd^rdben, 

bag. 
own, a, dgen. 



page, 8. (of a book) @dte, /. 4., 

SBlatt, n. 3". 
pain, 8. ©^mcrg, m. (-t^, -en). 

II— s, (trord)le) SWil^, /. 4. 

II take — s, fici^ bemiU^en. 
painful, a. fd^mer^Ud^. || (dis- 

iressing) pdnlid^. 
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painter, t. 3Ra\n(m), m. 1. (or 

/. 4.). 
palace, i. $a(aft, m. 2^. 
pallid, a. bletci^, b(ag. 
parent, «. SBater, m. I''., SWutter, 

/. r . II —8, (gitcrn, pi. 
parental, a. elterlic^. 
park, s. ^arf, m. 2., Slnlagc,/. 4. 
parsonage, 8. ^fan^ud, n. 3^. 
part, 8. Idl, m. 2. || (rdfe) 

9lonc,/. II leading — , $aupt* 

rode. II to change — s, bie 

Stoflcn tt)cd^fcln. || {country) 

®e(jcnb, /. 4. II for my — , 

mdnerfelW. 
particular, s. (Sinjel^eit, /. 4. 
particular, a. {special) befonber. 

II — ^ly, ad. befonber*. 
pass, V. {time) Derbringen,* ju* 

brtngcn.* ||to — through, 

{go through) burc^ge^cn* (f.) 

(«cp.), burc^reifcn {insep.). 

II {experience) burc^mad^en 

(«cp.). 
passion, s. l^eibenfd^aft, /. 4. 
passionate, a. Icibenfd^aftlici^. 
passive, a. paffit). 
past, a. ))erQangen. ||«. $er» 

gaiiQcn^eit, /. 
pastor, 8. ^aftor, m. 4., ^re« 

biger, Sanbprebiger, m. 1. 
path, s. ^fab, 9Beg, m. 2. 
pathetic, a. ril^renb. 
pathos, 8. ^at^od, n. 
patron, s. patron, m. 2., ©d^u^* 

l^err, m. 4., ®flnner, m. 1. 
pause, 8. ^aufe, /. 4. 



pawn, V. \)ttp\l!mhm, t>erfetm. 
pay, V. (be)ja^(en, lol^m, bcr* 

gelten. || to — homage, ]^u(« 

bigen. 
payment, 8. 3<t^tuTig, 8qa]^« 

lung, /. 4. II in — , gur SBe* 

3a]()Iung. 
peace, 8. gricbe(n), m. || (guie<) 

$Ru^, ©tlfle, /. II— of 

mind, ©emUtdru^. 
peasant, 8. SBauer, m. (-<r«, 

-em). II — boy, ©ouemftiabe^ 

m. 4. 
pedantry, 8. ^ebanterie, /. 4. 
peer, a. {equal) (SbenbUrtige, a. 

08 8. II his — s, fetnedglet^en. 
penitence, a. SBufee, ^tut,/. 4. 
people, 8. {nation) SBoIf, n. S''. 

II (persons) 2Wcnf(i^cn, m. pZ., 

Seutc, pZ. 
perfect, v. {finish) ))erbonfoinm« 

nen. || {instruct fuUy) Qu9biU 

ben. 
perfect, a. t)onfommen. 
perfection, 8. ^ollfommen^t, 

/. 4. II to — , meifter^ft. 
perform, v. {fulfil) erfttffen. 
perhaps, ad. t)ienet(i^t. 
period, s. ^eriobe, /. 4., ^dU 

xaum, m. 2"., 3ctt, /. 4. 
perish, v. {he destroyed) unter* 

ge]()cn* (f.), jugrunbe gel^en* 

(f.). 
permanent, a. (fort)bauemb, 

ftttnbig. 
perpetrator, s. 2!ttter, m. 1. 
perplex, v. oerbltiffcn. 
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persecute, v. t)erfoIgm. || (wor- 

ry) plogcn. 
persecution, «. ^erfolgung, /. 4. 
persistently, ad. f)axtti&di^. 
person, «. *J5crfon, /. 4., iemonb. 

II in — , pcrfiJnlid^. 
personage, s. $erf dnUd^f ett, /. 4. 
personal, a. perfihtU^. 
persuade, v. ilberreben {inaep.), 

II (convince) Ubcr jcuficn (tn- 

pettiness, «. {meanness) ^ldn» 

nmtj. 4. 

phase, 8. '9^a\t, f. 4. || (fig.) 
©cite,/. 4. 

philosopher, s. ^]()t(ofop]^, m. 4. 

philosophical, a. p^t(ofop]()tfd^. 

philosophy, a. ^]()i(ofop^ie, /. 4. 

physical, a. fjJrperlic^. 

physician, a. Wc^t, m. 2". || regi- 
mental — , 9fic0imcnt«arjt. 

picture, a. !@Ub, n. 3., Q^emttlbe, 
n. 1. 

picture, v. {fiQ.) fd^Kbcm. 

picturesque, a. materifci^. 

piece, a. (portion) ©tttdf, n. 2. 

pilgrim, s. ^llgcr, m. 1. 

pity, a. aWitlcib, (grbarmm, n. 
II to have, take — on, aWit* 
(etb i)ahm mit. 

place, a. ^iai^, m. 2''., ©telle, 
/. 4. II (position) ©teHung, 
/. 4. II (aOuation) ?(mt, n. S''., 
©teHung,/. 4. || (acholarahip) 
grcipla^. II in the first — , 
erftcn^. ||in the second — , 
itodUn^, 



place, V. fe^, iegen, ftellen. 

II to — oneself at the head, 

flci^ on bte ©pi^e ftellen. 
plan, a. (jproject) *J5Ian, m. 2". 

II (method) aWetl^obe, /. 4. 
plan, V. (draw) entlocrfcn.* 

\\(acheme) planen. 
play, a. ©pie(, n. 2. || (drama) 

©d^aufpiel, n. 2. 
play, V. fpielen. 
playwright, a. ©ci^aufpielbid^ter, 

3)ramotifer, m. 1. 
pleasant, a. (pleaaing) ange« 

nel^tn. 
please, v. gcfaflen* (dat.). || (aat- 

iafy) befrieblgen. 
pleased, a. ^ufrieben. 
pleasure, a. liBergnilQen, n. 1., 

greube,/. 4. 
pledge, a. *J5fanb, n. 3''., SBllrge, 

m. 4. 
plot, «. (of a playy etc.) $(mb* 

lung, gabel, /. 4. 
poem, a. ©ebtd^t, n. 2. 
poet, a. 2)l(i^ter, m. 1. 
poignant, a. (of grief, pain) tief 

unb fci^mergUci^. 
point, a. $unft, m. 2. H — of 

view, ©tanbpunft, ©efic^t^ 

punft, m. 2. II in — of, l^in* 

fld^tlic^ . . . (gen.). 
point, V. (aharpen) fci^ttrfen. 

II to — out, jelgcn. 
polish, V. (fig.) t)erfeinem. 
political, a. polttifd^. 
ponder, v. nad^benfcn* (ftber, 

ace.). 
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poor, a. arm; fc61ed^t. 
popularity, t. ^ditbt^dt,/. 
population, 8. ^tMlccnn^, 

/.4. 
position, s. 2a^t,f. 4. || (rank) 

©tcllung, /. 4. II in a — to, 

imftanbe or In ber I'age ju. 

II — in the theater, (SteQung 

am Z^tatev. 
possession, a. (ovmerahip) SBe* 

W, m. 2. 
possibility, a. ^6^{i6^tdt, f, 4. 
possible, a. mOglic^. 
potent, a. mttd^tig, gelodtig. 
poverty, s. 3lrmut, /. 
power, 8. ma6)t, f. 2"., ©ctoolt, 

/. 4. II (notion) aWac^t, ©rofe- 

mac^t, /. 2". 
powerful, a. mttd^tig, gelDdtig. 
practical, a. praftifd^. || — ly, 

ad. etgentUd^. 
practise, v. (do frequently) ou«* 

ttbcti, tun.* 
preach, v. prcbiflcn, rcbcn. 
precaution, «. SBorfld&t, /. 4. 

II to take — s, S3orflc^t«maB* 

rcgcln trcffcn.* 
precede, v. ooraudgcl^cn* (f.) 

(dai.). 
preceptress, «. 2tf)Xtxin,f. 4. 
precipitous, a. j[tt](), fteil. 
precise, a. gcnau, bcftimmt. 
prefer, v. (like better) Dorjic]()cn,* 

Ucbcr l^abcn.* 
preliminary, a. cinlcitcnb. 
preparation, s. !iBorbereitung, 

/. 4. (for, ju). 



prepare, v. t)orbereitm (for, ouf 

ace.). 
prescribe, v. t)orfd^eiben.* 
present, V. (^'ve) gebm.* i(theat. 

or literary) barftcffm. 
present, a. (of time) gcgentofir* 

tig, ie^lg. II (of place) an* 

tt)cfcnb. II to be — at, bci* 

iDO^nen (do^.)- 
presentation, a. (act) !DarfteI« 

lung, /. 4. 
preserve, v. (project) fd^ft^ 

(from, t)or c^o^.)- 
prevent, v. ^nbem. 
previous, a. l)or^0. || — ^ly, 

ad. \>oxfyx. 
priestess, a. ^riefterln, /. 4. 
prime, a. crft, $aupt- (incomp.), 

II — ^minister, <Staot«mlnifter^ 

m. 1. 
prince, a. ^ring, m. 4. |j («wer- 

ei^) Stlrft, m. 4. 
princely, a. fttrftlld^. 
principal, a. l^auptfdd^Ud^. 
principle, a. (tenet) ©runbfa^, 

m. 2".^ ?rinjip, n. (-ten, pi.). 
print, V. brudcn. 
prisoner, a. (^efangene, a. a« 

«. II to take — , gcfangm 

nel()nten. 
probable, a. mal^rfd^etnltc^. 
problem, a. ^robtent, n. 2. 

II — ^play, ^robIcni*!Drama^ 

n. (—en, p^). 
procession, «. 3ug, tn. 2". 
proclaim, v. t)erfUnben. 
produce, v. l^orbnngen.* 
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\\ {bring about) l^orrufcn,* 

bcrurfaci^cn. || — on the 

stage, ouffttJ^reii (auf bent 

2:]^eatcr). 
production, 8. $ert)orbttnQUTig, 

/. 4. \\(theat.) ^luffttl^rung, 

/. 4. 
productive, a. frud^tbar. 
profound, a. tief. 
progress, «. gortfd&ritt, m. 2. 
progressive, a. fortfc^reitenb. 
prologue, 8. 'prolog, m. 2. 
promise, v. Dcrfprcd^cn.* 
pronounce, v. oudfprcc^cn.* 
proper, a. (correct) rtci^tig. 

\\(real) etgentlici^, tDtrntci^. 
prophesy, v. propl^egeien, toai)x* 

fagcn (sep.). 
proportion, «. SSerl^ttltnid, n. 2. 

II (share) Slntcil, Xcll, m. 2. 
proposal, 8. iBorfc^(ag, m. 2. 
proposition, 8. (offer) SSorf^lag, 

m. 2. 
prose, 8. $rofa, /. || — form, 

*?5rofaform, /. 4. 
prosperity, 8. ©cbcil^cn, ©Itlcf, 

n., SBo^tfa^rt, /. 
prot6g^(e), 8. (Fr.) ©ci^tttjUng, 

m. 2. 
Protestantism, 8. ^roteftanttd^ 

mud, m. 
proud, a. ftolg (of, ouf ace.). 
prove, V. bctDcifcn.* 
provided, — that, c. Doraud* 

gcfcfet bag. 
province, 8. ^roDing,/. 4. 
provoke, v. l^eraudforbem. 



II (cause) uertmlaffcn,* bentr* 

fad^en. 
Prussia, npr. *J5rcuBcn, n. 
public, 8. '^ubUfum, n. 
public, a. dffettttic^. 
publication, s. (publishing) ^er« 

fiffcntlid&ung, /. 4. 
pulpit, 8. Mangel,/. 4. 
pulsation, 8. ^uldfci^tag, m. 2^. 
punishment, 8. Strafe, ^eftra* 

fung, /. 4. 
pupil, 8. ®c^ttlcr(in), m. 1. (aTid 

/. 4.). 
pure, a. rein, unfci^ulbig. || — ^ly, 

ad. rein, attein. 
purport, 8. SBebeutung, /. 4., 

©inn, m. 
purpose, 8. Slbfi(i&t, /. 4. || (aim 

in view) S^td, m. 2. 
purpose, V. bcabfic^tlgen, oor* 

]f)abcn.* 
pursue, V. Derfolgcn (dat.). 

II (continue) fortfabrcn* (f.). 

II to — one's way, fcinen 9Beg 

fortfetjcn 
pursuer, s. SSerfolger, m. 1. 
push, v.f to — one's way, fic§ 

brttngen. 
put, V. (place) fcfeen, legcn, ftetten, 

bringen,* tun,* fd^affcn.* || to 

— on, (clothes) anlegcn, angle* 

l^en.* II to — before, Dorlegen. 



quaHty, s. Oualitttt,/. 4. || (na- 
ture) "^atVLX, f. 4. \\ (attri- 
bute) (gigenf^aft, /. 4. 
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quarrel, «. ©trdt, m. 2., 3^^ 
m. 

quarter, «. fBitttd, n. 1. D — «, 
p/. SSol^nung,/. 4. 

queen, s. 5(ihiigin,/. 4. 

quench, v. (extinguish) (aud)« 
(dfc^en. II (^bcftie) unter* 
brtidcn (insep.). 

question, «. gragc,/. 4. || with- 
out a — , unjloeifd^oft, unbc* 
bingt. II the — is, ed l^onbdt 
flc^ (bor)um. 

quiet, 8. ^u^,f. 4. 

quiet, a. rul^ig; ftill. || (of 
dress) einfad^, ru^ig. 

quiet, V. beru^igcn. || grow — , 
be — ed, fld^ bcrul^lgcn. 

quite, ad. gait) gttnjU^, t)0(lig. 



race, s. SRaffc, /. 4. 

rage, 8. SBut,/. 

rage, v. in/r. lotltcn. 

rain, s. 9tcgcn, m. 1. 

raise, v. (lift) (auf)]^cbm.* 
II (promote^ raise to the rank 
of) erl^cbcn,* bcfiJrbcm ju . . . 

rapid, a. fd^nctt. 

rather, cki. (sooner) ti)tc, Ucbcr. 
II (r/iore properly) toiclmcl^r, 
cigcntUt^. || — than, cl^cr ale. 

ratio, 8. S5cr^ttltni«, n. 2. 

reach, v. (arrive ai) crrcic^cn. 

read, v. Icfcn.* ||to — aloud 
to, toorlcfcn* (dai.). 

ready, a. bcrcit, fertta. Heasy) 
letc^t, bequetn. 



real, a. (actual) tatffid^Iid^, mirf* 

U«. y— ly, ad, xoixtii^, in 

ber £at 
realist, t. 9{ealtft, m. 4. 
reahty, «. ffiirflid^fcit, /. 4. 

y(yi^.) (&m^t, f. Hin — , 

tatftt^a^, h)irnic§. 
realize, v. Dertolrflici^eii. H (un- 
derstand) Dcrftc^cn,* fl^ Kor 

madden, dnfcl^cn.* 
realm, s. 9ld6^, n. 2. 
reason, s. SBcmunft,/. H (cause) 

®runb, m. 2". || for that —, 

au« blcfcm ©runbc. (by — 

of, loegcn . . . (gen.). 
rebel, v. fld^ empflrcn. |(^.) 

fl^ auflc]()ncn (gcgcn). 
recall, v. (call back) jurttcfrufcn.* 

\\ (recollect) \i6) erinncm (gen. 

or an with ace.), fld^ In bad 

®cbttci&tnl« gurttdfrufcn.* 
receive, v. er^altcn,* bcfommcn.* 

n (admit) aufncl^men,* emp* 

fongcn.* \\ (welcome) htXoKVL* 

fotntnen. 
recent, o. ncu, frifc§. 
reception, s. ©mpfang, m. 2". 

II (of a book) ^lufnal^mc, /. 4. 

II to give a cordial — to, auf« 

bcftc cmpfangcn. 
receptive, a. cmpfttnglld^. 
recognize, v. toicbcr crfcnnm.* 

II (acknowledge) anerfmncn.* 
recollect, v. flc§ erinncm (gen. 

or cm, ace.). 
recollection, s. (grtnncnmg, /. 4. 

(of, an ace.). 
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reconcile, v. berfd^nen (to, mtt). 

II {harmonize) in (ginnang 

bringcn* (with, tnit). 
reference, «. $intoci«, m. 2., 

$inn)clfung, /. 4. ||in, with 

— to, in bcgug auf (ace.). 
refined, a. (cultivated) bomel^m, 

fcin, gcbilbct. 
reflect, v. (think) nad&bcnfcn* 

(upon, liber ace.). 
reform, s. QfJcform, Umgcftd* 

tung,/. 4. 
reformer, s. SBerbcffcrcr, m. 1., 

SRcformator, m. 4. 
refresh, v. crfrifc^cn. || (fig.) 

auffrifc^cn. 
refuge, s. 3uflu(i^t, /., S^' 

flud&tSort, m. 
refusal, s. ^eigerung, abfc^Id^ 

gigc Slntmort, /. 4. 
refuse, v. tiertDcigcm, fic^ tt)cigcm. 

II (decline) gurildiDcifcn.* 
regard, v. anfc^cn,* bcobat^tcn. 

II (look upon) anfc]()cn* (as, al« 

occ.). 
regulate, r. orbncn. 
reign, s. $Regicrung, §crrfd^aft, 

/. 4. II in the — of, untcr 

ber $Rcgicrung . . . (gen.). 
reject, v. ocrtt)crfcn.* 
rejoice, v. erfreucn, fld^ frcucn 

(ttber, ace.). 
relate, v. (tell) ergttl^lcn, bcrt(i^* 

ten. II (have relation to) fid^ 

bejiel^cn (auf, ace.). 
relation, s. (connection) SBe« 

jie^ung, /. 4. || (relative) 



SBcmanbte, a. as a. || in — 

to, Im S5er^(lltni« ju . . . 
release, «. ©efrciung, grellof* 

fung, /. 4. 
reliable, a. guberlttffig. 
relief, s. (grlci^tcrung, /. 4., 

SBefreiung, /. 4. 
relieve, v. erleici^tcm. || (rest) 

berul^igen. 
religious, a. religiJJd. 
remain, v. bleiben* (f.). 
remark, s. (notice) iSBemerfung, 

/. 4. II (comment) 2lnmer- 

fung, /. 4. 
remarkable, a. (noticeable) be« 

merfen«tt)ert. || (important) 

bebeutenb. 
remind, v. erinnem (of, an ace.). 
remorse, s. 9?cue,/., ®ett)iffcn«* 

bi6, m. 2. 
removed, a. (distant) entfemt. 
renounce, v. (cast off) entfagcn 

(dot.). 
report, s. SBerlc^t, m. 2. || (ru- 
mor) ©erttd^t, n. 2". || (noise) 

^naff, m. 
report, v. berid^ten, melben. 
represent, v. barfteffcn. || (theat.) 

fpielen, aufflll^ren. 
representation, s. (statement) 

^Darftettung, /. 4. || (theat.) 

aufftt^rung, /. 4. 
representative, a. (typical) ttj« 

pifd^ (of, fttr). 
reproach, s. (blame) SSornnirf, 

m. 2\ (gegcn). 
reputation, s. 9Juf, m. 2. 
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request, a. ^ittt,f, 4., Slnfud^, 

n. 1. Oat the — , auf blc 

8itte. 
rescue, «. 9{ettUTig, 8efreiung, 

/. 4. 
rescue, v. vtttm, befreien. 
residence, a. IfBo^fi^, m. 2., 

Sufent^alt, m. 2. 
resignation, a. (Sntfagung, /. 4. 
resolution, «. (Sntfd^Iug, m. 2". 
resolve, a. (Sntfd^Iug, m. 2^. 
resort, v. fclne 3"Pii^t nc^mcn* 

(to, gu). 
respect, a. (eateem) Hd^tung, 

^o^ad^tung, (S^rerbietung, 

/. 4. II in many — s, In ge* 

tolffcr Wi*t. 
respecting, prp. in begug auf . . . 

(ace.). 
respite, a. grift,/. 4. 
response, a. 'Untmovt, f. 4. 
rest, a. 9hi^, /. || (remainder) 

^t\t, m. 2. 
rest, V. audrul^en. || (depend) 

ab^ttngcn* (with, on, Don). 

II — upon (be founded on) 

berul^en auf (dot.). 
restless, a. ru]()e(od. || (uneasy) 

unru]()ig. 
restore, v. h)icbcr]()crfteffcn (sep.). 

II to be — d to health, qc* 

ncfcn.* 
restrict, v. cinft^rftnfm. 
restriction, «. (Sinfc^rttnfung, 

/.4. 
result, a. (Srgcbni*, n. 2., @rfoIg, 

m. 2., golgc,/. 4. 



result, V. (en6U6) erfolgm. 

^(end) cnbcn (in, mit). 
resume, v. (go on with) toteber 

aufncl^mcn,* fortfc^en. D (con- 
tinue) fortfal^rcn* (f.). 
retard, v. gi)gem. 
retentive, a. gurttd^ltcnb. jj — 

memory, a. guted ©ebftci^tnid, 

n. 2. 
retire, v. jurildjicl^.* iintr. 

fid^ jurttdgic^cn.* || — d, gu* 

tlldgcjogcn, cinfatn. 
return, a. Sttldfc^r, /. \\reo- 

ompenae) SSergdtung, /. 4. 

\\ (profit) ©ctoinn, m. 2. 

II on my — , bci mciner 92ttd* 

fc^r. 
return, v. gurttcffcnbcn,* gurUcf^ 

gcbcn.* || intr. gurttdfcl^rm 

(f.), gurttdfotntncn* (f.). 
reveal, v. offcnbarcn. 
reverence, a. SBcrcl^rung, (Sf^vtc* 

blctung,/. 4. 
reverent, a. cl^rerbictig. 
review, a. (critidam) SBefprc* 

d^ung, /. 4. II (puhlicatioh) 

Scitfc^rift, /. 4. 
revision, a. 9^et)ifion, nod^malige 

^Durd&fid^t, /. 4., tlbcrarbci* 

tung, /. 4. 
revive, v. tr. hjitbcr ertoccfcn. 

II intr. tDicbcr auflcbcn. 
revolt, a. (SmpiJrung, /. 4. 
revolt, V. (fid^) empdren (against, 

gegcn). 
revolution, a. 9?c»olution, /. 4., 

(gmpiJrung, /. 4. 
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revolutionary, a. ret)oIutionttr, 

aufrill^rertfci^. 
rhetoric, «. Stcbcfunft, SBcrcbfam» 

felt, ^i)tiont, f. 
rich, a. reid^. 

riches, a. pi. 9{ei(i^tum, m. 3^^. 
ride, v, rcitcn* (f.). II {in a 

vehicle) fasten* (f.)- 
right, 8. D^icc^t (to, auf acc.)^ 

n. 2. II to be — , in the — , 

red^t l^aben. 
righteous, a. gered^t. 
rise, V. (person) aufftcl^cn. jj (sun, 

curtain) aufgc^cn* (f.). 
risk, V. loagcn, auf« ©pld fc^cti. 
rival, 8. Sflthmhui)ltt, m. 1. 
river, «. glufe, ©trom, m. 2". 
road, 8. ©trafec, /. 4. ||the 

hollow — , blc l^ol^Ic ®affc,/. 4. 
rob, V. (steal) raubcn. || (a per- 
son) bcraubcn (of, gen.). 
robber, s. dtHuhev, m. 1. 
romance, s. (novel) 9{oman, 

m. 2. II (fove affair) ?lcbc^Oer* 

l^ttltnU, /. 2. II (legend) ©age, 

/. 4. 
romantic, a. romantifc^. 
Rome, npr. 9?om, n. 
rough, o. rau^. || (of manners) 

grob, rol^, unfcln, ungcfd&Uffcn. 

II (shaggy) xauf). 
round, s. (circle) jfrci^, m. 2., 

^rang, m. 2"., $Ring, m. 2. 

II (series) $Rci^c, /. 4. 
rouse, V. (excite) oufrcigcn, cr* 

muntcm. 
row, s. ^di)t,f. 4. 



rudeness, s. Unl^dflid^Mt, /. 4. 

Il^robl^cit, /. 4. 
ruin, 8. (destruction) ©tur^, 

m. 2". ||((iaum/att) Untcr* 

gang, m. 
rule, 8. (government) 9lcgienmg, 

/. 4. II (8ti;at/) $crrfd&aft,/. 4. 
rule, V. rcgiercn, bc^crrfd^cn, ^crr* 

fc^cn Uber (ace.), 
ruler, s. ^crrf^cr(ln), m. 1. 

(/. 4.). 
ruse, 8. Sift,/, 
rush, V. ftd^ ftttrjcn (on, auf 

ace.; into, in occ.). 



sacred, a. l^eiUg. 

sacrifice, v. opfem. 

safe, a. fi^er. 

safety, s. ©id^er^t, /. 4. ||in 

— , lool^lbcl^altcn, fid^er. 
sake, 8. Urfad^e, /. 4. || for the 

— of, um (gen.) toittcn, loegen 

(gen.). ||for your — , um 

3]^rcttt)itten. 
salary, s. ©el^att, m. 2. 
same, a. berfclbc. ||all the — , 

trotjbcm. II the very — , ganj 

berfclbc. 
satisfaction, s. SBcfricbigung, /. 

II (pleasure) SSergnilgcn, n. 
satined, a. gufriebcn. 
satisfy, v. (content) befriebigen, 

gentlgen (dot.). 
save, V. (rescue) rettcn, crrcttcn 

(from, oor dot.). 
savior, s. SRctter, m. 1. 
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say, V. fogcn. I (affirm) be* 
fyoiptm. II — , c. ne^mcn* 
mir an; etma. 

scale, 8. {of a balance) XBag« 
fd^dc,/. 4. II to turn the — , 
ben Hudfd^loQ geben.* 

scene, «. {theat.) ^^tnt, f. 4. 
II (stage) ©tt^ne, /. 4. || (place) 
©^auplaft, m. 2". (the — 
is laid in, bad <gttt(f fpielt in 

scheme, a. (plan) '^lan, m. 2"., 

gift, /. 4., 3ntrige, /. 4. 
scheme, v. planen, '^Ittne fd^mie* 

ben. 
school, 8. ©d^ule,/. 4. || at — , 

in — , in ber ©^ule. || Latin 

— , Sateinfd^ule. 
science, «. ©iffenfd^af t, /. 4. 
Scotland, npr. ©d^ottlanb, n. 
scruple, 8. (hesitation) $eben« 

fen, n. 1., 3^^^f^^ ^- ^• 
search, v. (probe) prttfen. 
seat, 8. (Sib, m. 2. || (c^air) 

(Stu]()l, m. 2", II — of war, 

^ric8«fd^aup(ab, m. 2". 
seclusion, s. (solitude) 3uril(fge« 

jogcnl^cit,/. 4. II to live in — , 

ein jurtt(fgejogene«?cbcn ftt]()rcn. 
second, a. gtoeite. || — ^ly, in 

the — place, ad. jtt)eiten«, 

gum jhjcitcn. 
secondary, a. (subordinate) un* 

tcrgeorbnet, illcben* (in comp.), 
secret, a. Qe]()cim, im gel^eimcn. 
secure, v. (make safe) fid^em. 

^(obtain) erlangeu. 



see, V, fe^* jj to — through, 
burd^fd^en (sep.). II — ing 
that, n)eil, ba. 

seek, V. fud^ ||(atm at) 
trad^ten na^, ftreben nad^. 
Ij (reaori to) feine 3wffw^t wel^ 
men'*' gu. || intr. fud^en (after, 
for, nadj). ||to — refuge 
from . . . in, fid^ tetten oud 
... in (ace.), 

seem, v. fd^einen.* 

seize, v. greifcn,* ergreifen.* 

seldom, ad. felten. 

self, s. ©elbft, n. || com- 
mand, — -control, s. @elbft» 
bel^crrfd^ung, /. 4. || — -de- 
fense, 8. @elbftt)erteibigung, 

/. 4. II development, «. 

SBeitcrenttoidflung, /. 4. || 

reproach, s. ©elbfttabel, m. 1. 
II — sacrifice, s. @elbftauf« 
opfcrung, /. 4. || — -con- 
demnation, @elbft))erurtei' 
lung, /. 4. 

send, V. fenbcn,* fd^idCen (for, 
nac^). II to — for, j^olen laf* 
fen,* fommen laffen.* 

sensation, s. (Smpfinbung, /. 4. 
II (excitement) ©cnfation, /., 
^uffe^cn, n. 1. || to create a 
— , Sluffc^cn errcgcn. ||be the 
— of, ba« ^auptintcreffe in 
Snfprud^ ncl^mcn.* 

sense, s. ©inn, m. 2. || (sen^ 
sation) (gmpfinbung, /. 4., 
©cftt^l, n. 2". II (significa' 
tion) <Sinn, m. 2., SBebcutung, 
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/. 4. I in every — of the 
word, in ber loal^rftett !@ebeu« 
tung bc« ©ortc«. ||— of 
duty, ^fli^tgcW, n. 2^. 

sensible, a. (judicious) \>ttnM\^ 
tig, ))erftmtbiQ. 

sensitive, a. empfttngU^ (to, 
fttr). 

sentiment, s. (thought) ©ebonfe, 
m. 4. II (feeling) (Smpfin* 
bung, /. 4., ©cftt^l, n. 2^^., 
©cfinnung,/. 4. 

separate, a. (alone) eingeln. 

sepulchre, a. ^xainaai, n. 3". 
lithe Holy Sepulchre, bad 
l^etUge ®rab. 

sequence, a. Orbnung, ^df)m^ 
folgc, /. 4. 

series, «. 9?ci]()e,/. 4. 

serious, a. emft. 

Serjeant, a. Unteroffijier, m. 3". 

servant, a. !Dicner, m. 1. 

serve, v. blcncn (dot.) (as, gu). 

service, a. !Dicnft, m. 2. ||to 
take — , !Dicnftc mf)mm.* 

set, V. (place) fcljcn, ftcffcn, Icgcn. 
II to — free, bcfretcn. ||to — 
out, (atari) aufbrcd&cn.* || (of 
the aun) untergcl^cn (f.) (sep.). 

settle, V. (determine) fcftftcHcn, 
cntfd&cibcn.* || (decide) cnt* 
fd^ctbcn,* cricbigcn. || (reside) 
fid^ nicberlaffcn.* || (arrange) 
orbncn, in Orbnung brtngen.* 

seven, num. ftcbcn. || — years, 
fiebenidl^rig, a. 

several, a. mcl^rerc. 



severe, a. ftrcng. 
sex, a, Q^efc^Iec^t, n. 3. 
shadow, a. <S(i^atten, m, 1. 
shape, V. geftalten, fomten. 
share, a. %v{, %nUx\, m. 2. 
share, v. (divide) tcilcn, t)ertei« 

Icn. II (partake of) teilnel^ 

men,* tcil]()abcn* an . . . (dot,), 
she, pr. flc. 
shoot, V. fc^icfecn.* 
shop, a. Caben, m. 1. 
shore, 8. (coasi) ^ttftc, /. 4., 

©cftabc, n. 1., ©tranb, m. 

II (ftanA;) Ufer, n. 1. 
short, a. furj. || — ^ly, ad. (aoon) 

binncn furgcm, balb, furj. 
shot, a. ®d^u6, w. 2". 
show, a. (spectacle) ®^auftel« 

lung, /. 4. n (appearance) 

©d^cin, m. 2. 
show, V. gcigcn. || (prove) be* 

locifen.* 
sign, V. untergeid^ncn (inaep.\ 

untcrfd^relbcn* (inaep.), 
significance, a. (meaning) ^e* 

beutung,/. 4., ©Inn, m. 
significant, a. (important) n)td^« 

tig. 

silence, «. ©d^toeigen, n. 1. 
||(8iiMn6««) ©tiffe, /. ||to 
break — , ba« ©^toelgen 
brec^cn.* Jkeep — , fcJ^toel* 
gen.* 

similar, a. &fyi\id^, gleid^artig. 

simple, a. einfac^. 

since, c. (time) felt. || (because) 
ha, h)eil. H — , prp. felt. 
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sincere, a. aufrid^ttg. 

sink, V. flnfcn* (f.)- I — down, 

l^inflnfcn* (f.). 
sister, 8. (S^mefter, /. 4. 
situation, s. (Bituatum, /. 4., 

2a^t, f. 4. 
size, 8. ®riJBc, ®cfta(t,/. 4. 
skiU, 8. &i\6)\dli6)m, ©etuanbt' 

sleep, 8. (^d^laf, m. 

slow, a. langfam. 

small, a. fleiit. 

smile, v. Ittci^eln (at, ilber ace.). 

so, ck/. and c. fo, bo]()cr. || — 
called, a. fogenannt. 

sober, a. emft. 

social, a. gcfcllfd^aftlld^. || — ^ly, 
ad. In Qcfcllf(j()aftlid^cr 33cjic* 
j^ng or ^inflc^t. 

society, s. ®cfcflfci&aft,/. 4. 

soil, 8. 33obcn, m., (Srbc, /. 
II (fig.) ?anb, n. 3". 

sojourn, a. ^ufent^dt, m. 2. 

soldier, s. (BoVbat, m. 4. 

sole, a. eingig. 

solemn, a. feierdc^. 

solitude, s. ©infamfcit, /. 4. 

solution, 8. 2luf(fifung, /. 4. 
II (o/ a difficulty) ^©efeitigung, 
/. 4., ?dfung,/. 4. 

some, a. and pr. ctvoa^, elnigc«, 
cin hjcntg. || (several) cinigc, 
etlid^c, manege. || — day, 
clnc« 5:agc«, fptttcr. || — 
thing, @thja«. || — ^body, 
one, irgcnb cincr, cincr, man. 

song, 8. 2icb, n. 3., ®cfang, m. 2". 



soon, ad. bolb. | as — as, fo« 

bolb old. 
sort, «. art,/. 4., Hrt unb ffieife. 

Othe same — of thing, bie« 

felbc <©a^c, /. 4., ba^\dbt. 
source, 8. Oucfle,/. 4. 
South, 8. ©ttbcn, m. 1. 
southward, ad. fUblid^, fttbmftrtd. 
sovereign, 8. (nder) ?ttiibe«* 

^crr(in), m. (and/.) 4., gttrft, 

m. 4^^. 
Spaniard, 8. <5panlcr(ln), m. 

(andf.) 4. 
spare, v. (^recrf u^ mercy) 

(ocr)fcl^oncn. ||to — no 

pains, feine SJ^il^e fparen. 
sparing, a. fparfam, iDenig. 
speak, V. rcbcn, fprcd^cn,* be* 

gclc^ncn. 
special, a. fpcglcK, bcfonber. 
spectator, 8. 3ufd()aucr, m. 1. 
spend, V. (money) au«gcbcn.* 

II (time) oerbrlngcn,* gubrin* 

gen.* 
spirit, 8. ®aft, m. 3. || (stote 

of mind) ©tlmmung, /. 4. 

II (high spirits) ?cbcn«mut, m., 

grifc^c, / 
spite, 8. ©roll, m. \\ in — of, 

prp. trotj. 
spoil, 8. ))erb6rben. || (indulge) 

tocrgicl^cn,* t)crn)5]^ncn. 
spotless, a. flc(fcnlo«. || (Jig.) 

mafcHod. 
spring, V. fpringcn* (f.). 
spring, 8. Quelle,/. 4. 
spy, 8. (mi7.) ©pton, m. 2. 
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stage, 8. Sdiif)nt, /. 4., ^tattx, 
n. 1. II — -effect, 33ti]^ncnn)ir» 
rung, /. 4. II— representa- 
tion, SBtil^nenaufftt^ruug, /. 4. 

stamp, V. {press) ftampfen. || to 
— on the mind, bent Q^etfte 
cin^)rftficn. 

stand, V. ftcl^cn.* ||to — by, 
(support) hti\ttf)m* (dot.). 

standard, s. 9lomt, /. 4., SJ^ag^ 
ftab, m. 2\ \\ (ideal) 3bcal, 
n. 2. 

standpoint, s. ©tonbpUnft, m. 2. 

start, V. tr. (startle) erf^rcdcn. 
II tn^r. (vrince) erfd&rcdcn* (f.), 
3ufantntenfo]()rcn* (f.). II (set 
out) aufbrcd^cn* (I), abrdfcn 

(f.) (nac^). 
starve, v. Dcr]()ungcm. 

state, 8. (condition) S^\ianb, 

m. 2".^ ?a0C, /. 4. \\(body 

politic) ©taat, m. 4. 
state, V. (assert) bc^uptcn. 
statement, s. ^Darlcgung, /. 4. 

\\ (assertion) Slngabc, 33c^up« 

tung, /. 4. 
statue, 8. ©tatuc, ©ilbfdule,/. 4. 
stay, 8. aiufcntl^alt, m. 2. 
stay, V. blctben* (f.), ocrtoeilcn, 

fl(j^ auf^dtcn.* 
step, s. ©d^ritt, m. 2. || (man^ 

n€r of walking) ©d^ritt, &an%, 

m. 2\ II — by — , @^ritt 

fttr ed^ritt. 
still, ad. (even yet) nod^. 
still, a. \m, rul^lg. 1 — 

death, totenftiH. 



stimulate, v. rcljcn. || (fig.) 
anfporncn, anrcgcn. 

stint, V. cinfci^rttnfcn, oerfttrjcn. 

stir, V. (move) bctt)cgcn. || (in- 
cite) crrcgen. ||to — to 
laughter, junt Sadden bringcn.* 

stop, V. tr. l^altcn,* on^altcn.* 
\\intr. flc§ aufl^oltcn,* \Ui)tn* 
blcibcn* (f.). 

storm, 5. (Sturm, m. 2". || (thun- 
derstorm) ©ctoltter, n. 1. || — 
and stress (literature) j ©turm 
unb !Drang, m. \\ — of ap- 
plause, ^eifalldfturm, m. 

stormy, a. ftilrmifc^. 

story, s. &c\6)i6)k,f. 4. || (nar- 
rative) (grgtt^lung, /. 4. 

straightforward, a. (honest) 
ti)xl\6), gcrabc, offcn. 

strange, a. frcmb. \\(v>onder- 
fid) h)unbcrbar, nterfmllrbig. 

stranger, s. grembe, a. as s. 

stream, s. <Stroni, m. 2". 

strength, s. ©tttrfc, /., Stxa\t, 
/.4. 

strenuous, a. tfttig, cifrig. || — 
life, s. arbeitdboKed l^eben, n. 1. 

strict, a. genau, unbebingt. || (se- 
vere) ftrcng. 

stride, s. ©d^ritt, m. 2. ||to 
make rapid — s, fd^ncff t)or» 
h)ttrt« fommcn* (I), eilcn (f.). 

strike, v. fd^lagcn.* || (hit) trcf* 
fen.* II (impress) (Sinbrudf 
madden (ouf, ace), auffoffen* 
(dat.), 

striking, a. auffallenb. 
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strive, V. (endeavor) ftrcben 

(after, na^), fi^ bemti^en 

(for, urn). 
stroke, «. <B(^IaQ, m. 2''., <Bttdd), 

m. 2. II at a — , mlt dncm 

<S(i^(age, auf einmal. 
strong, a. \taxt, frttfttg, tilcj^tig. 

II (^i^.) na^brumi^ fielol^tlfi, 

energif^. 
structure, s. SBau, m. (p^ $au« 

ten). II (o/ o drama) Jluf* 

bau, m. 
struggle, «. Stamps, m. 2'^. 

II death — , Iobe«fampf, m. 2''. 
study, «. <Stubium, n. (pL 

©tublen), SBetrac^tung, /. 4. 

II (apartment) S(rbctt«glmmer, 

n. 1. 
study, V. ftubiercn, erlcmcn. 

II (investigate) burc^forfd^cn 

(in8ep.)y untcrfuc^cn (insep.). 
style, 8. (arts) ©til, m. 2. 
subject, 8. (of a courUry) Untcr* 

tan, m. 4. ||(o6/ed) ©egcti* 

ftanb, m. 2". || (^/itngf treated 

of) %\)ixm, n. (pi. 2:]^cmcn). 

II — ^matter, ©toff, m, 2. 
submit, V. (yield) fld^ untcrtocr* 

fen* (insep.) (dot.). \\ (refer) 

untcrbrettcn (insep.), toorlegen. 
subside, v. (abate) abncl^mcn,* 

nac^laffcn.* 
succeed, intr. (be successful) 

Qltt(fcn,gcUngcn* (f.) (impers.), 

II he — ed in doing it, c« QC« 

long ii)m, ba« gu tun. || (of 

persons) (Srfolg l^aben.* 



success, 8. (Srfolg, m. 2. 

successful, a. erfolgrei^. 

successor, s. 9lac^foIger, m. 1. 

such, a. fold^. || — a man, dit 
folci^cr or fo tin 9Wcnfd^. || — 
as, n)te; bieienigen, mdd^e. 

sudden, a. plj)|^(t^, unertuartet. 

suffer, V. (bear) Icibcn.* 1 (per- 
mit) gcftatten (dot.), laffen.* 
II — little children to come 
unto me, JSaffet bie 5(inbldn 
3U mir fontmcn.'* 

suffice, V. genilgen, l^inrdd^en. 

sufficient, a. genilgenb. 

suggest, V. (intimate) anbeuten, 
erlnncm an (ace.), 

suggestion, a. (proposal) ^ot' 
f(j^Iag, m. 2". \\(hint) an* 
bcutung,/. 4. 

suicide, s. ©etbftmorb, m. 2. 

suit, V. paffen, re^t fdn (dot.). 

summer, s. ©ontmer, m. 1. 

sun, 8. ©onnc, /. 4. 

superficial, a. oberf[ttd^Ud^. 

superhtunan, a. ilbermenfc^Uc^. 

suppress,!;. unterbril(Ien(tn86p.). 

suppression, s. Unterbrilcfung, 
/. 4. 

supreme, a. l^ik^ft. 

surpass, v. tibertrcffcn* (inaep.). 

surprise, v. Uberrafd^en (insep.), 
bcfrcmbcn. ||be — ing, be* 
frcmbcnb fdn. 

surround, v. untgcbcn* (insep.), 
umringcn (insep.), dnfd^Ucfecn.* 

surrounding, a. untgebenb, unt« 
Uegtnb. 
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surroundings, a. Umgegenb, Unt^ 

gcbung,/. 4. 
survey, «. (act) iSBeflci^tigung, 

/. 4. II to make — , to take 

a — (of), tlbcrbltdcn (in- 

sep.). 
suspect, V. (distrust) mtgtrauen 

(dot.). 
swarm, s. ^d^toaxm, m. 2". 
swear, v. fd^tt)iJrcn.* 
Swede, s. <B^Xotht, m. 4. 
swell, V. f^tocHcn,* anfci^tocflcn.* 
swift, a. fd^neU. 
Switzerland, wpr. bie ©ci^lDeig. 
sjrmpathetic, a. mitfttl^Ienb, tdl^ 

ne^mtnb, anteildbod. 
sympathy, s. 2)^ttgeftt]()(, n. 
system, s. <BQftein, n. 2. 



take, V. nel^mcn.* || — an in- 
terest in, 3ntercffc l^abcn fttr, 
fl^ annc^mcn* {gen.), jjto 
— in, (a ^wcs^) aufnel^mcn.* 
II to — a path, cincn SBcg 
Qc]()cn,* elnfd&Iagcn.* ||to — 
part, tcilnd^mcn* (an, dtU.). 
II to — place, ftottfinbcn.* 
II to — pity on, SWitlclb 
^bcti* tnit. II to — pride in, 
ftolj fctn auf (ace.). ||to — 
prisoner, gcfangcn nd^mcti.* 
II to — aim, gidcn* no<^. 
II to — up, ergreifcn.* || to — 
delight in, ^ergnilgen flnbeti* 
an (dot.). II to — the trouble, 
fid^ bic 9WU^ nc^mcn.* 



tale, s. (story) (grjttl^lung, /. 4. 

II fairy-—, aWftr^cn, /. 
talent, s. 2:alcnt, n. 2., Hnlagc, 

/.4. 
talk, s. ©cfprttdj, n. 2. || (ru- 
mor) ©erebe, n. 
talk, V. fprec^cn.* || to — over, 

bcfprcci^cn.* 
tangle, s. SScrtoiddung, /. 4. 

II to be (aU) ui a — , (ganj) 

Dcrtoirrt fdn. 
task, s. aiufgabc, Hrbdt, /. 4. 
taste, «. ©cfd^mad, m. || (in- 

clination) iRdgung,/. 4. 
Taurian, «. ^aurter, m. 1. 
teach, V. Ufyctti. 
teacher, s. 2tfyctc(in), m. 1. 

(/. 4.). 
technical, a. te<i^ntfc^. 
technique, s. (arts) Xt(fynit,f. 
tell, V. fagcn. || (narrate) er* 

^dl^Ien. 
temperament, s. temperament, 

n. 2. 
temple, s. Sempd, m. 1. 
tempt, V. t)erfu(i^en, t)erIo(fen. 
temptation, s. ^erfud^ung, /. 4. 
tend, V. (guard) betoad^en. || intr. . 

(contribute) bienen, gerdd^en, 

ftt^ren (to, au). 
tender, a. ^art. || (affectionate) 

Sttrtlid^. 
term, «. (^me) 3dtraum, m. 2*., 

grift, /. II (expression) 3lu«* 

brudf, m. 2f. || hi — s of, ale, 

aue; Im ©inne (jgen.). 
terminate, v. (end) beenbigen. 
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terrible, a. fd^recfltd^, furd^tbor, 

entfet^id^. 
terror, «. ©d^retfen, m. 1. 
than, c. aU. 
thank, v. banlen {dot.). 
that, pr. and a. Jcncr, etc. bet, 

etc. II (relative) ber, cfc. 

II meld^er, etc. || c. bag, n)o. 
the, art. bet, Me, bad. || — ... 

— . . ., j|e . . ., befto . . . 
theater, s. Xl^eater, n. I. Dat 

the — , Im — ; to the — , 

In ba« — . 
their, pr. and a. ifyc. 
theme, «. {topic) ^egcnftanb, 

m. 2"., ©toff, m. 2., Zf^tma, 

n. (pi. linemen and Z^tmata). 
then, ad. and c. bann. || (at 

that time) bamald. 
theoretical, a. tl^eoretifd^. 
theory, «. I^eorie, /. 4. 
theology, «. I^colofllc, /. 
there, cwf. ba, bort. 
therefore, ad. be^^alb, balder, 

alfo. 
they, pr. fie. || (indef.) man. 
thing, 8. !Dinfl, n. 2., @ad^c,/. 4. 

II these — s, indef. and gen- 

eralf bled. ||the very — , 

gerabe bad. 
think, V. bcnfcn* (of, an ace). 

II (believe) nteincn, glaubcn. 

II (recollect) fld^ crinnem (of, 

gen. or an, ace). \\ (judge) 

l^altcn* (of, Don). || (take 

thought) nad^bcnfen* (on, ttbcr 

ace.), ttbcrlegcn (insep.). 



third, a. britt. || — ly, ad. bxiU 
tend. 

this, a. and pr. blefcr, etc. (bied). 

thither, ad. haffin, bortl^in. 

thorough, a. grilnbUd^, eingel^enb, 
abfolut, gang. 

though, c. obgleid^, obfd^on, toenxi 
. . . aud^. II (nevertheless) bod^, 
aber. || as — , aid oh. || even 
— f felbft locnn. 

thought, 8. ©ebanfe, m. 4. (of, 
an ace.). \\ (general) !Dcnfcn, n. 

thousand, num. Xaufenb, s., 
n. 2. II taufenb, a. 

threat, s. IDrol^ung, /. 4. 

threaten, v. (of a person) 
brol^cn (dat.)f bebrol^cn. || (of 
a thing) anbrol^cn (dat.). 

three, num. brel. 

thrill, V. aufreficn. 

throne, s. Xf)ton, m. 2. 

through, prp. burd^, aud. 

throw, V. toerfcn.* || to — off, 
abmerfcn.* || (fig.) cnttoerfen.* 

Thuringian, a. t^ilringifd^. 

time, s. 3wt, /. 4. || (repeti- 
tion) aWal, n. 2. II at the — , 
bamald, bei ©elegenl^eit. ||at 
that — , ju icner 3«t- V^ 
— , aur red^ten 3elt, jur 3elt. 
II at the same — , fllcid^gcltig, 
jur felben ^tit. ||for the 
first — , gum erften 9KaI. || up 
to the present, this — , Bid 
}c%t. II for a — , dne 3^t 
(ang. 

timid, a. futd^tfam, (tngftUd^. 
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tinge, 8. garbe, /. 4. || (fig.) 

^au^, m. 2. 
tired, a. mttbc, ennttbet. || (Jig.) 

ttberbrttfflg (of, gen.). 
to, prp. gu, nadj, an, auf, In, 

gegen. 
together, ad. gufammen. 
too, ad. mxi), gleid^fadd. 
tone, 8. Ion, m. 2". 
topography, 3. lopograpl^ie, 

Ort^bcfc^reibung, /. 4. 
torch, «. gatfel,/. 4. 
touch, «r. berti^rcn. ||(^.) rOl^ 

ten. 
tour, 8. 9?ctfc,/. 4. 
toward, prp. gu, nad^ . . . gu, 

gegen. 
town, s. ©tabt, /. 2". 
trace, s. ©pur,/. 4. 
trace, v. (follow) uerfolgen (occ.), 

nac^fpttrcn (do/.)- 
tragedy, s. (theat.) Iragdbie, 

/. 4., Xrauerfpiel, n. 2. 
tragic, a. tragtfd^. 
train, v. crgie^cn* (to, ju), au*» 

bilbcn (ftir, ace.). 
traitor, 8. ^crrttter, m. 1. 
transcendent, a. (supreme) t>or* 

trefflid^. || (tvith measure) 

transfer, v. (one's business) t>er* 

legcn (to, nac^). || (a person) 

bcrfeftcn (to, nadf). 
transform, v. umfomten. 
transformation, s. ^etlDonb^ 

lung, /. 4., (fig.) ©anblung, 

/. 4. 



translate, v. Uberfe^cn (insep.). 

translation, s. Uberfe^ung, /. 4. 

travel, v. reifcu (f.) (nadj). 

traveler, s. 92eifenbe, a. as s. 

treachery, s. SBerrttterel, Zxta* 
loflgfdt, /. 4. 

treat, v. bel^onbeln. 

trend, s. ^^idfttung, /. 4., iRei* 
gung, /. 4. 

trite, a. abgebrofd^en. 

triumph, s. iriumpl^, m. 2. 

triumph, v. triuntpl^ieren (over, 
ttbcr aec.). 

triumphant, a. triuntpl^iermb 
(over, ttber aee.). 

trivial, a. unbebeutenb. 

troop, s. Jruppc,/. 4. 

trouble, s. Unglttd, n. || (worry) 
©orgc, /. 4. || (labor) iWttl^, 
/. 4. II to take — ^ the — to, 
fld^ (dot.) ami^e gebcn, fidj 
(dcrf.) bic SWtil^c nel^men (gu). 

trouble, v. ftarcn, bclttftigen. 

true, a. toal^r. D (faithful) trcu. 

trust, 17. t>ertrauen ((^.), glou* 
ben (an, ace.). ||to — to, 
fld^ t)crlaffcn* auf (a4x.). 

trustworthy, a. t)crtraucn«mftr* 
big, gut)erlttfflg. 

truth, 8. ©a^r^elt, /. 4. || — 
to life, ?eben«n)a]^r]^ctt,/. 4. 

truthfuhiess, s. l^S^a^r^ftigreit 
I ©a^r^elt«Uebe, /. 

try, V. t)crfud^cn. || (strive) ftre* 
ben, trad^ten (for, nad^), fid^ 
onftrengen, fid^ bemUl^en. 

Turk, npr, Sftrfe, m. 4. 
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turn, 8. (revolution) Umbre^ung, 
/. 4., ©enbung,/. 4. 

turn, V. bre^, metibm* gu 
(dot.). I to be — ed from, 
fldj abbringcn* laffen* t)on. 
II ((ranir/orm) bcrmanbcln (in- 
to, to, in ace.), || to — on, 
upon, (depend on) ab^ttngen* 
\)tm, beru^ ouf. ||to — 
from one's doors, t>on bet 
Ittre tod\m* 

two, num. gmet. 

type, 8. Wet, f. 4., Il)pu«, n. 
(pZ. Iljpcn), ©tufe,/. 4. 

tyranny, «. 2l)ranncl, /. 4. 

tyrant, s. Illjrann, m. 4. 



ultimate, a. le^t. 

unable, a. unftt^ig, augerftanbe. 

unaccustomed, a. ungemol^t (to, 
gen. or an, ace.). 

unavenged, a. ungerttd^t. 

unaware, a., to be — of, nid^t 
tolffcn,* nid^t bemerfen (ace.), 
fld^ unbemufet fein (gen.). 

unceasing, a. unauf^Orlid^. 

unconscious, a. unbemugt, un« 
toiffcntUd^. 

unconstrained, a. ungeglDutt' 
gen. 

tmderlie, v. (fig.) jugrunbc He* 
gen* (dot.). 

understand, v. t>erfte]^en.* 

tmderstanding, s. liBerftanb, m., 
S5crftttnbni«, n. 2. || (agree- 
ment) (gint)crftttnbni«, n. 2. 



undertake, v. unteme^mm* 

(insep.). 
undisciplined, a. unbidgipUntert, 

gud^tlod. 
undramatic, a. unbramattfd^. 
uneasy, a. (uncomfortable) un« 

be^gUd^. ||(anxuni«) unru^ig, 

ttngftUd^. 
uneducated, a. ungebilbet 
unequal, a. ungleid^. 
unerring, a. unf e^Ibar, untrttglid^. 
unfaithful, a. untreu, treulod. 
unfavorable, a. ungttnftig. 
unfortunate, a. unglftdRid^. 

II — ^ly, ad. Idhtt, unglftcttidjcr* 

lodfc. 
ungrateful, a. unbanfbar. 
unhappy, a. unglilcflid^. B — ^ly, 

ad. ungltt(flid^ertt)eife. 
uniform, 8. Uniform,/. 4. 
unimpressive, a. nid^t einbring* 

Ud^, nid^t auffadenb. 
unintentional, a. unbeobfid^tigt. 
unity, 8. (Slnl^clt,/. 4. 
universal, a. aKgemein, SS^U 

(in comp.). 
university, «. Untt)erfitat, /. 4. 

II at the — , ouf bet — . 
unjust, a. ungered^t. 
unknown, a. unbelannt. 
unless, c. totm nid^t, oudgenom* 

men totan, ed fei benn bag. 
unmask, v. (fi^.) entlorDen. 
unnecessary, a. tmnOtig. || — ^ly, 

ad. unn0tigem)eife. 
unparalleled, a. unt)ergleid^lid^, 

betfpiellod. 
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unreality, «. Untoirflidjfett, /. 4. 

unrest, «. Unru^c,/. 4. 

unrestrained, a. gUgeKod. 

unsatisfactory, a. unbefrtebigt, 
ungenttgetib. 

unseen, a. (invisible) unfid^t* 
bar. 

unsettled, a. (hesitating) intent* 
fc^ieben. 

unsurpassed, a. unUbertroffen. 

until, prp. and c. Bid. H not — , 
erft al«, erft toenn.. 

unusual, a. ungemd^id^. 

unveil, v. ent^UUen. 

unwept, a. unbeloeint. 

unwilling, a. abgeneigt. || to be 
— to, nid^t tooffm. 

upheaval, «. Umtofilgung, /. 4. 

upon, prp. auf. || — his re- 
turn, bd feincr Slttdffcl^r. 

urgent, a. bringenb. 

usually, a. Qen)d]^Ud^. 

use, «. ®ebrau(ij, m. 2*., S[tt* 
n)enbung, /. 4. ||to make 
(good) — of, (gut) gcbrou* 
d^cn, benuften (ace.). 

utter, V. (speak) fiugem. || (pro- 
nounce) audfprec^en,* aud« 
ftofecn.* 

utterance, 8. (tcords) Sugenmg, 
/. 4. 



vain, a. eitel. Ii (useless) net' 
geblld^. ||in — , iiergebcnd, 
utnfonft. 

value, 8. SdJitct, m. 2. 



vanity,*, (gitclfdt,/. 4. || (empti- 
ness) Wdjtigfdt, /. 4. 
vehicle, s. ^uf^mttt, n. 2. 

II (fig-) Slu«brudf, m. 2^^. 
vengeance, s. 92ad^e,/. 
vengeful, a. rad^fttd^tig. 
ventiure, v. toagen. [to — 

(up)on, ed t>erfud^m mtt, fid^ 

dnlaffcn* auf (ace). 
verify, v. fcftftcHm. || (tes<) 

prttfcn. 
verse, s. ^M, m. 2., <^tTOpl^e, 

/. 4., gcbunbenc 9?ebc, /. 
very, a. toafyc(f)a\t), tolrflidj, cdjt. 

1 — , ad. fel^r. || — much, 

fel^r. lithe — same day, am 

felbm lagc. || the — thing, 

gerabe bad (nd^tige). 
Vesuvius, npr. bet 5Bcfut). 
vice, 8. ?aftcr, n. 1. 
victim, s. Opfer, n. 1. 
victorious, a. fiegrdd^. 
view, 8. (range of vision) 9[uge, 

n. 4. I (loat/ o/" thinking) 

fLn\i6)t, /. 4., aWdnung, /. 4. 

II point of — , ©efld^t^unrt, 

@tanbpunft, m. 2. 
vigor, s. ©tttrfc, /. 4., ^raft, 

f.2r. 
violation, s. liBerle^ung, /. 4. 
violence, s. &tmalt, f. 1 do — 

to, ®cn)alt antun* (dot.). 
violent, a. l^fttg, geloaltfam. 
virtue, s. lugenb,/. 4. 
visible, a. fid^tbar. || (manifest) 

augenfd^dnltd^, offenbar. 
visit, s. $efud^, m. 2. 
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visit, V. befu(^. 
vivid, a. Itbf^ft 

vocation, s. (pccupaHon) 9entf, 
m. 2. 



walk, V. (gu 5u60 gcl^* (f.), 
luftmanbeln (f.)^ fpagiercn 
gc^cti* (f.). 

want, V. (be rmthout) TlcmQd 
f)ahtn* an (dot.). \\ (require) 
braud^cn, bcbttrfcn* (gen,), 
\\ (desire) ncrlongcn, tottnfdjen, 
molten. 

war, 8. ^xit^, m. 2. ||the 
seven years' — , bcr fleben* 
ittbriflc ^rieg. 

warfare, s. j^rieg, m. 2. 

warm, a. toaxm. || (fig.) entl^' 

flafttfc^. 

warning, «. ©amung,/. 4. 

warrant, «. !93efu8ni«, /. 2. 
II death — , 2;obe«urteiI, n. 2. 

watch, V. (observe) beobac^ten, 
bemad^en, I^Uten. 

water, «. Staffer, n. 1". 

wave, 8. SBcHe,/. 4. 

way, 8. ©eg, m. 2., ©trafec,/. 4. 
II (manner) 2lrt, ©cife, /. 4. 
in this — , auf blefc SBeifc. 
i by — of, ilbcr. || in no — , 
feine«n)e0«. || on the — , im* 
tcrh)CQ«. II — out, 2lu«n)eg, 
m. 2. II to take one's — (to), 
fld^ begebcn* (nac^). 

we, pr. loir. 

weakness, s, (^d^mttd^e, /. 4. 



wealth, 8. 9{etd^tum, m. 3^., 

SBol^lftanb, m. 2r, 
wean, v. (/I^.) abbringm* (froniy 

kiim). 
wear, v. tragm.* 
wearer, s. ^rftger, m. 1. 
wedding, «. ^od^gcit,/. 4. | 

day, ^od^geitdtog, m. 2. 
week, 8. !393od^e,/. 4. 
weight, 8. ©emid^t, n. 2. 
welcome, a. midlontnten. 
welcome, v. beioidlontmnen, mit 

t$reube(n) begrttgen. 
welfare, 8. l^CBol^Ifal^rt, /. 4., 

^o^ltt^tf^, n. 1. 
well, ad. gut, tool^I. | — - 

known, a. lool^Ibelannt. 
what, pr. toa^. I (what kind 

of) tt)a« fttr (ein). jja. and 

pr. (which) meid^et. 
when, ad. (irUerrog.) loaim. | c. 

(indef. or future) toenit. 

IKpas^) aid. 
where, ad. tt)o, tool^ln. 
whereas, c. n)a]^renb fonft. 
whether, c. ob. || — . . . or . . ., 

ob . . . obet ob. 
which, a. and pr. iDeld^et. | — 

one, meld^er. 
while, 8. neiXt, 3clt, /. 4 

II a little — before, (ut) 

Dormer. 
while, c. mttbrcnb. 
who, pr. (rel.) toddler, bcr. I (»n- 

terrog.) tott. 
whoever, pr. tott, tote aud^ (Im* 

mtt), Jebcr ber. 
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whole, 8. bad ©an^e, a. as 8. 

II as a — , im (grogen) fianjen. 
wicked, a. Wtd^t, fd^Umnt. 
wide, a. tocit. || (broad) hxdt, 

umfafrenb. 
widow, 8. ©ittoe,/. 4. 
wife, s. gtau, ©attln,/. 4. 
, wiU, s. ©ittc, m. (-end), 5Bcr- 

langen, n. 1. Ijill , flbcl* 

n)onen, n. 1. 
willing, a. midtg, gem. 
wing, 8. glUgel, m. 1. ||lend 

— s to, beflttgeln. 
winter, «. ©inter, ?». 1. 
wise, a. njetfe, bernttnftig. 
wish, 8. ©unfc^, m. 2". 
wish, V. mttnfd^en. || (desire) 

Derlongen (for, nad^). 
witch, 8. $ei^t,f. 4. 
with, prp. mit, burd^. 
withal, ad. gugleid^. 
withdraw, v. gurticfgiel^en.* 

Wintr. fid^ gurilcfgie^cn.* 
without, prp. (not with) ofyit. 
witness, s. (person) 3fugc, m. 4. 
witness, v. (an action) 3^ft^ 

fcin* (f.) t)on, jugegen fein* 

(f.) bel. 
wolf, 8. ©olf, m. 2''. 
woman, 8. l^CBeib, n. 3., S^au, 

/• 4. 
womanhood, 8. l^eibltd^Iett, /. 



wood, 8. $olj, n. S''. n (forest) 

©alb, m. S''. 
work, 8. Arbeit,/. 4., ©erf,n. 2. 

II ■— of art, ^unftmerf. 
work, 17. arbeiten (at, an dot.). 
world, s. ©elt, /. 4. 
worst, a. fd^Ied^teft, fd^Ummft. 
worst, V. tlbermtiltigcn (insep.), 

befiegcn. 
worthy, a. mertDoH. || to deem 

— , mUrbigen (of, gen.). 
wound, s. ©unbe, /. 4. 
wrath, s. 3om, ©rimrn, m. 2. 
wreck, v. fd^eitem. || (fig.) t)er* 

nid^ten. 
wretch, s. (Slenbe, a. as s. 
write, V. fd^relben.* || (comr 

pose) t>erfa[fen, bid^ten. 



year, s. 3al^r, n. 2. 

yet, oc?. anc? c. nod^. || (still) 
(immer) nod^. || (neverthe- 
less) abet, bodj. || (already) 
fd^on. 

yield, v. fldj l^ingebcn* (rfa^). 

young, a. j[ung. ||coU. 8. bie 
3ugenb. 

youth, 8. 3ugenb, /. || (young 
man) 3tingUng, m. 2., junger 
3Wann, m. 3". 

youthful, a. jung, iugenbttd^. 
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PREPOSITIONS 



Pbepobitions ooYERNiNa THE Genitivb: 



anftatt, ftatt instead of 
auger^Ib rmthoutf oviside (of) 
biedfeitd on this side of 
^albcr for the sake of 
Inncrl^alb within, inside {of) 
Jcnfclt^ on the further side of 

beyond 
fraft by virtue of 
(ttngd along 
(aut a,ccording to 
mlttelft by means of 



ober^Ib above 

tro^ in spite of 

um . . . loltten for the sake of 

ungead^tet notwithstanding 

unterl^alb below 

unrndt not far from 

benndgc by dint of 

iDttbrcnb during 

n)egen on account of 

gufolge in consequence of 



Prepositions oovERNiNa the Dative: 



aud out of 

auftcr besides 

hd by, at 

binncn within 

entgegcn against 

gegcnUbcr opposite 

gemttg in accordance with 



tnlt with 
nad^ after, to 
nttd^ft next to 



nebft along with 

ob above 

famt along vrith 

felt since 

t)on of, from 

gu to 

jumibcr contrary to 



Prepositions qoverninq the Acc?usative: 



bid till, unto 
burd^ through 
ftir for 



gegen against 
ofjint without 
fonbcr without 



n)iber against 



Prepositions qoverninq the Dative or Accusative: 

an on, at in in, into unter among, under 

Quf on, upon, up ncben beside t)or before 

l^inter behind Ubcr a&ove, over jtoifd^cn &efti;cen 

These take the dative in answer to the questions where? or 
when?, the accusative in answer to the questions whither f or 
how hmgf 
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LIST OF OLD (OR STRONG) AND 
IRREGULAR VERBS 



ExplanaUona. — In the following table are giv^i the princi- 
pal parts of all the verbs of the Old conjugation, together with 
the preterit (imperfect) subjunctive; also the second and third 
singular indicative present and the second singular imperative, 
whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be in the 
New (or Weak) conjugation. Forms given m full-faced type 
(thus, gebaden) are those which are alone in use; for those 
in ordinary type (thus, bttdft, bttcft) the more regular forms, or 
those made after the manner of the New conjugation, are also 
allowed. 

No verb is given in the List as a camvound. If found only in 
composition, hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added 
note gives its compounds. 



Infinitive. 



Saden^'bake' 
often of New 
participle. 

only in ^thUxtti, 
Sefffen^'bite' 
Sergen/hide' 
»icaett/bend' 
mtttn,* offer* 
Shtbtn/bind' 
»itten/be«' 
»tofcii/blow' 
93tei6en/ remain' 
a3td4en/ bleach' 

as intransitive, 
©raten, 'roast' 
©recften/ break' 
©rcttncn, *bum' 
©ringen/ bring' 

obsolete except 



pres'tind.sing. pret. ind. pret subj. imper. past part. 



ba(fft, bttcft but bttfe 



gebaden 



conj., especially when transitive; except the 



«(fttt «bict »b9tttt 



6tttfe|t, bUt|t 



^bierjt, *biert «(ar 
'bear, bring forth.' 

m Wffe 

(irgftrbirgt (arg (ftrge Mrg 

bog bdge 

6ot bitte 

banb bftnbe 

hat bttte 

btied bliefc 

bttcb bticbc 

blidj blld^c 

of either conj.; as transitive, of New 

bratft, bratct brict brietc 

bri4|t, brid^t brad^ brttd^e bd^ 

bratmie brennte 

brad^te brftd^te 

. -Web »blcbe 

in gebdl^, 'thrive.' 
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gebiffen 
gebmrgen 
gebogen 
geboten 
gebiraben 
gebeten 
Oebtafen 
Oebtieben 
geblid^en 
only. 
Oebraten 
Oebro(ben 
0ebratmt 
0ebra(bt 
'biel^ett 
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Infinitive. 

^enltn/ think' 
«ber(en 



pres'tincLsing. pret.ind.pret.sabj. imper. past part 

bad^te bttd^tc — gcbadjt 



'birbfi, «birbt «barb «bttrbe «birb «borbcn 

'bttrbe 

only in k>frberben, 'perish'; which, as transitive, 'destroy/ is of 
New conj. 
^tefd^ettr' thresh' brif d^eft, brif d^t brof d^ btOfAe brifd^ gebnrfd^ett 



*btitft(tt 
only in bcrbrlcfecn, 'vex.' 

^ringen. 'press' 

^ttrf en, ' be per- barffir barf 
mitted' 



'bt0^ «br0f[c 
bniitfi brftnge 



'broffcn 
gebttmgett 



effett/eat' 
iftrciir ' go' 
iUcn/faU' 
ingen/ catch' 
(d^ien,' fight' 
fe^ten 



iffe^iftt 
fttaft.fttUt 

mum 






bttrfte bftffte wanting gebutft 

ill fleacffen 

Oe abrett 

0e alien 

Of angett 
gefod^tett 
'fol^len 




mi 



only in befel^Ien, 'command/ empfel^Ien. 'commend.' 



finben/find' 

fted^ten, ' twme' flid^tft, flid^t 

ftieaen/fly' 

fticben/flee' 

ftiegettr'flow' 

freffen, ' devour' friffeftr ftlftt 

frieren/ freeze' 

^JUrett,' ferment' 

Q^eben/give' gibftrfltbt 

®ebett,'go' 

i»tlitn, 'be worth' gittft, gitt 
.geffen -giffeft, ^glftt 

only in beracffcn, 'forget.' 

©iefien/pour'^ 

»gUtnen 



only in begtnnm, 'begin.' 

^teidben/re- 

semble' 

®Ieitcii, 'glide' 

^Itmrnen, 'gleam' 
®rabeti,'dig' 
®reifcn,' gripe' 
^aben/have' 

Satten/hold' 
angetir'hang' 
Sancn/hew' 
eben/ raise' 



'ganit 



ttnbe 

»dtte 

»ge 

mt 
m 
mt 

frdre 

gfi^rc 

gttbe 

ginge 

gtttte 

*flttfte 



'gttnne 



Pl«t 



ftlft 



gib 

gilt 
'flifl 



gUdJ gUdJe 



glltt fiUttc 

QloTnm glflmtnc 

grab|t,grabt grub grttbe 

aft,4at Satte Mitt 
attft.^tttt bielt biette 
ttngft, l^ttngt qtng binge 
bieb bicbe 

|ob mt 



ge^nbett 

geliKttett 

ge (ogett 

ge lobett 

ge loffen 

geteffen 

geftmrett 

gegol^reti 

gegebett 

gegangett 

gegolten 

•geffen 

gegoffett 
'gmutett 

geglld^en 

* geglttten 
geglommm 
gegrabett 
gegriffen 
gebabt 
gebalten 
gebangen 
g^auen 
ge^nben 
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Infinitive. 



prei'tind.8ing. 



JjttfitrWt 



^eiften/caU' 

►elfen, *help' 

temiettr'know' 
ftftmmenr 'climb' 
j^lhtgenr' sound' 
j^otnmenr'come' 
j^dnitett,'can' 
j^ried^ettr' creep' 
iftrettr' choose' 
SobettrMoad' 
Saffen/let' 
Soiifett/run' 
Seibettr' suffer' 
Seil^en/lend' 
£efen/read' 

£ie0en/lie' 

'litfcn 

only in netUeren, 'lose.' 
•(ittgttt 



pret.ind. pret.subj. imper. 

nomm nflmmc 

Kong flttngc 

lam filmc 



past part. 

Oelbei{|ett 
Oe^olfett 
oetonstt 

genontmen 

gellungen 

gefommett 



fatmftrfami lotmte tdtutte wanting gefonnt 



Ittbft, Ittbt 
Ubtfftr (ttttfi 



liefelt, Ueft 



lied 



gefrod^ett 

gcforen 

gelabett 

gelaffen 

gelonfett 

gelttten 

geliel^ett 

gelefett 

gelegett 

»(otttt 

'Utngttt 
only in geitngen, 'succeed/ ntiglmgen, '^fail'; used in third 
person only. 

S0fc^ett, 'extin- Itf d^eft, lifd^t lofd^ (dfd^e Itfd^ gdofd^m 
guish' 

the forms of New conj. preferably limited to transitive meaning. 
Sttgeiir'lie' log Idge getogen 



for 
lub 

lad 
(ag 



rare 

Ittbe 

liege 

ftefe 

Kite 

lie^e 

(ttfe 

Ittge 

«Ulre 



«(att(| «Utitg( 



aileibettr'shun' 



miebe 



gemiebeit 



aileffenr ' measure' miffeftrttiifft ma% inttf^e mift gemeffett 
JDUlgeii/may' magft,mag moqUnaaitt wantmggemo^t 
ailftffen/must' mitgtr mttfif tmtftte inttffte wanting gemttfft 
9le4men,'take' ttimtn|t, mmmt ital^tn ittt^me ttimm genommen 

9lemteit,'name' itannte itemtte genatmt 

itefeti «nad «tittfe -nefeti 



only in gcncfen, 'recover, get well.' 

'ttiefiett «tu»ff 

obsolete, except in genlcSen, 'enjoy.' 

pxit» 



*felfett/ whistle" 
Srelfett,' praise' 
Cuetten/gush' 
Siatettr' advise* 
IRelbett/rub' 
3iei||eii,'tear' 
IReiteii/ride' 
9iemiett,'run' 
Siie^en/ smell' 
9iittgett|' wring' 



(|utn[t,quiat 
rtttft, rttt 



*iU>fre 'ttoffen 

P^fit geliflffeti 

pm\t gelidefett 

quoa qubiit quiQ gequoUen 

rlet rtete gevatett 

rleB riebe geviebett 

rift riffe geriffen 

ritt ritte gerittett 

tonnte reimte gevannt 

r04 ti^<it gevod^en 

tang vttttge gentngen 
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Infinitive. 

flHmten/run' 
9btfen/cair 
64affen,' create' 



pfes'tfauLsing. pnt.ind. pnt.sab|. imper. 

timt tftititc 

tltf titfc 

f*uf Wttft 



past part. 

gcnifttt 



generally of New conj. wnen meaning 'be busy/ or 'procure.' 
e^anett/ sound' fAott Wfittc gef pollen 

only in 8efd^el)cn, 'happen'; used in third person alone. 



fdlieb 
f4ien 



®cbeiben,'part 
®c^einen, 'ap- 
pear' 
e(«elten,' scold' WItft, f^alt 

® (bieben, ' shove' 

Gaieften, * shoot ' 

e^Metir' sleep' (c&Ittfft, fc^lief 



Riebe 
iene 



gef^iebett 
gefd^ienen 



f^ttlte fd^ilt gef^oltett 



®4tagen, 

'strike' 
64lei4enr 

'sneak' 

®d|tie{|etir'shut' 
®(9linaeii/slin^' 
Hi 



llttft 

f4lttgt 




f^Ittg 



t, Ml 



tong 



f4»6e 

Kffe 

Wttge 

frttoffe 
fcplttnge 

f^nitte 

[d^rttfc 



gef^oben 

— — gefAoffeti 

gefcqlafett 

gefi^Iagen 

gefd^ttd^ftt 

gefAloffen 

gefd^Utngen 

fd^tnllj gefd^molgm 

gef^nittftt 



fi^ricf gefd)rocfm 



gef<ftde6en 



ec^mersett/meit' [c^milse[t, tci)moIa 

Mmllit 

®(&neiben/cut' fcftnltt 

® qredetir * be fc^rlcf ft, fc^raf 

afraid' t*ncft 

of New conj. as trapsitive, 'frighten.' 
^^Ttiben, fi^rieft fd^debe 

'write' 

®4Telcii,'cry' fcftrie fcftrtee 

©Sreitcn, 'stride' f djrltt J*ritte 

Sd^toeigen^'be ff^toieg Mtoiege 

silent' 

'swell' t^mint 

of New conj. as transitive. 
Sc^toimmcn, fi^toammfcfttottmme gef^toomtirett 

'swim' 
@(^tohtben, fi^toanb fc^ttittnbe gefd^ttntttbett 

'vanish' 

Sd^mingen, fc^toang fc^toHngc gefd^mrntgen 

'swing' 

8d(toi)ren, fd^loor fd^toitte gefc^mwreit 

'swear' 



gef4r!een 

gefdbrttten 

gefi^toiegeti 



fd^mid gefd^moQen 
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Infinitive. 

ectn/be' 
^enben/send' 

@iebett/boil' 

^maetir'sing' 

8lnfett,'sink' 

@lnnen, ' think' 

©i^en/sit' 

8oQen,'8hair 

@|mtnen/spin' 

'speak' 
^ptit^ttt, 

* sprout' 
Bptbii^tn, 

* spring' 
©tei^cn,* prick' 
©te^en/ stand' 
Ste^len/ steal' 
@teigen, 'as- 
cend' 

@tetfiett,'die' 
Sto^enr 'push' 
©tretf^en, 
'stroke' 

©treiten, 'strive' 
Xxaatttf 'cany' 
a:reffett,'hit' 
SCrelfieit,* drive' 
Xttittt, 'tread' 
a:rhifcii, 'drink' 
Xtikqttt, 'de- 
ceive' 
2:1m, 'do' 
SBa^fetty'grow' 
SBttaen/ weigh' 
SBaf^en/wash' 
SBeien,* weave' 
©dcftcii, 'yield' 
©ctfciir'show' 
SBenben/tum' 



pres't ind. sing. pret. ind. 

m% mt (aft 

hin, hi\t, ift 2C. toar 
fanbte 
enbete 

ott 

fdnF 
fann 

raft 

folCte 

ffiamt 



pretsubj. imper. past part 

tottre fei oetoefen 
fenbete fltfonbt 



f ottft, f ott 



frrang 

ftanb 

f«eg 



ftirbft, ftirbt ftar» 
itiif|e|t,f«Jftt feefi 
M 



fWtt 

trttttft, ttttgt tma 

triffft, trljft ttaf 

trleft 

trittit, trltt trot 

tronf 

tr©g 

tat 

tooa 

m\d)t% mttfd^t toufd^ 

toob 

n)ld^ 

toted 

toanbte 

toenbete 



[iebetc 
Iflitfit 
ittnfe 
fiinne 

lonte 
ffittnne 
fjidnne 
ftira^e 

iptm 

frrftnge 



ftttf^e 
tttnbe 
ttt^te 
tiege 



ftttrbe 

ftri^e 

ftritte 

Mat 

trttfe 

triebe 

trttte 

trttnfe 

trtgc 

tftte 
tottd^e 
todge 
toftf^e 

toQht 
n>t(^e 
toiefe 
toenbete 



gcfottcn 

gefungett 

gefunfen 

gefonncn 

gefeffen 

vant'g gefottt 

geftumnen 

ffndt geffirofl^en 

fltf^iroffeti 

geffirungen 

fH4 geftofl^en 

genanben 

fHe^l gefto^Ien 

geftiegen 

fthb geftotben 

gefeoffen 

gefm^en 



geftrttten 

getragen 

getriiffen 

getrieben 

getretett 

getntnfen 

getrogen 

getan 

getoa^fen 

getoogen 

getoaf^en 

gelDoben 

gemid^en 

getoiefen 

getoanbt 

getoenbet 



tritf 
trltt 



SBerBett.'sue' toifMt»toirbt toath toftrbe tohb getomrben 
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pK8'tiiid.8iiic. 

loitfit^ toixh 



Infinitive. 

IBevben/ be- 
come' 
tBerfettr' throw' 

IBieaen/ weigh' 

XBittben, 'wind' 

mfftn, * know' mm, toei^ 

SBoaen/wiir toia^^toiH 

3ci^ett.' impute' 

t)er}ei^en more common. 

Aieftett/puir 

3mfaigett, 'force' 



pretind. pretnibj. imper. past part. 

kiHirb toifitbe fiemorbett 

tottrbe 
toarf 



toog 
toonb 
toitgte 
tooute 



toftrffe 
tottrfe 

tottnbe 
lottffte 



wttf 0tlv07fttt 



toiffc 



5<^ Si^oe 
Sttiattg stoftttge 



Oetoogett 
gettmttboi 
Oetottgt 
Oetoolit 

gesooett 
gestontngett 
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